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3 ear Little Friends, life holds for me 
. mie — ©@ thousand things that bless 
Hyp working hours and mp thought 
WHith constant happiness. | 
But no time comes with greater joy 
@r gladness guite so true — 
As that good hour when J give 
This book of ours to pou. 
Ht is a book of many minds 
- Anvd all the parts in it | 
Are given pou by those who put — 
Their love and hearts in it. 
. And though pour Big Book bears my name, 
XJ thank the others who . 
Have made it possible for me 
To make this book for pou. — 
es, from our berp Hearts it goes, 
And may it be to pours 
Q libing happiness as long 
As childhood’s heart endures. - 
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And fair ye ladies too 
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Dear Little Friends: 
: . -In this Your Book, 
I hope you'll gain unending treasure 
That only happy hearts can count 
_ And thoughtful minds can measure. 
Now, as I write these very words, 
A host of things and persons rise 
And pass, a marching multitude, 
Before my wondering eyes. 
One moment, and the marching host 
Are heroes that we love, and they 
Salute me as they pass along, 
Then softly fade away. | 
What, have my eyes deceived me, or 
Has love of reading turned my head? 
I see a marching company 
OF LIVING BOOKS, INSTEAD. 
. Books, big and brown, books, worn and torn, 
Rare books, and books with crumpled pages ; 
Books frivolous and dignified, 
‘And books of bygone ages. 
I cannot count them—no one will, 
Nor tell the joy each one is giving, 
But, best of all, that marching throng 
Of good BOOK FRIENDS is living. | 


Yes, to be sure, I also see . . 
A crowd of tawdry, worthless books 

That jolt and jostle, scream and push 
To get our notice; but their looks 

Betray the falseness of their hearts 
And all the evil that they do. 
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A~HA. I see a giant broom 


Come down upon that evil crew. 
The big broom sweeps them from all homes 
And from all hearts and memory. 
They turn to rats, and they are thrust 
: Into the wide and angry sed. 
"Oh, please excuse me, Ocean Sea, & 
For so polluting you," says Broom. 
“Don't mention it," replies the Sea. 
"Go right ahead, I've lots of room. 
I have been raging long to do 
What you at last have done for me. 
Think how much sweeter children's hearts, . 
And thoughts, and future lives will be." 
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NOW, here my picture shifts again. 
Forth from each book, now open wide, 
I see great wonders come and go, 
. , As knights and ladies softly glide 
From friend to friend among the books. 
"I see bright palaces and kings, 
A thousand animals and birds; 
Dear Fairy Folk and common things. 
Some books hold heroes who have lived 
And bravely died for what is right. 
Some tell the secrets of the sky \ 
And stars that pierce the dome of night. 


In some I find the hearts of men, 
And brave and lovely women, too, 
Whose hearts were great, whose hands were kind, 
Whose thoughts and deeds were fine and true. 
I can't begin to tell of all . 
The lives and characters displayed 
So vividly before my eyes 
And so imposingly arrayed. 
But, as I look, I think,—"How much 
_ My children's happiness depends 
Upon familiar comradeship 
With these GOOD BOOKS--with these 
- GOOD FRIENDS." 
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Oh, may my little children choose 
Those books for friends that take a part 

In every noble act of life 

And higher longings of the heart. . 

May they discard the books that try 
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To soil clean thoughts of early youth 
With cruel fun, cheap humor, and 
Coarse disrespect for faith and truth. : me, 
Yes, they will try to push and crowd. eS 
- To foremost places on your shelves, res: 
They'11 do their best to make your minds Rte 
As coarse and evil as themselves. ne 
I wish I did not have to give Me 
The name of "BOOKS" to such as these, at 


But if I-did not warn you of 
Their danger, I'd not rest at ease. 


There, little Friends, I've written long 
About this picture of my mind; 
So, take this Big Book as a friend 
In whose big heart I know you'll find 
A store of goodness, fun, and truth. 
And may it never fail to give 
Sweet thoughts and memories to guide 
And help you all the days you live. 
If this Your Book does this for you, 
Proud will I be for that small part in 
The task of making it for- you. 
With loyal love, | 
. Your friend, ) 
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VERY summer Timmie Bical s father 
and mother took him and his little 
| sister Mary down to see Grandpa 
and Grandma Chadbourne. They went 
through the White Mountains (when you are 
older you can find them in the geography), 
and it took them all day to get there. The 
journey was a difficult one for Old Engine, I 
ss -can tell you. Going down he had to hold back 
pe very hard, find coming up he had to pull all the way. But he went very 
Be sory. and did his level best to keep the big, long train eae Some- 


Old Engine. Old FS had always been a very, very good engine. He 
ae had never lost his patience no matter how much he had to hold back, nor 
ae how hard he had to puff and huff until this once that I am going to tell 
A: you about. | 
ae Mr. and Mrs. Brown, and Timmie, and Mary were on the train re- 
_ turning from their yearly visit to Grandfather’s. They had been riding a 
3 - Tong, long time when suddenly, Old Engine stopped short and the cars 
_ behind him bumped into each other—ker-bang, and they stopped, too. 
om Then people. began to put their heads out from the car windows and say, 
\ ae “What's the matter? What’s the matter?”’ But no one seemed to know. 
a Presently they heard the conductor coming down beside the train 
calling out, “Has any one in this car two fat sugary doughnuts?” 

a | BP. By and by he came to‘the car in which Timmie and Mary were, and 
‘a he called out again, “Has any one in this car two fat sugary doughnuts?” 
tae - Ve ‘poe answered Timmie, speaking up loudly. “I have one,. 
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Las “Mary, ug another,”* 4) sanam i 
“Oh good, good!” said Mr. Con!” in on 
ductor Man coming up close to the ¢ car 
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window and holding out his hands. — neta 
“Please give them to me quickly. Old te 4 
Engine is tired of drawing such a big a 
lbad up the mountain, and he says he oe 
won’t stir until he has two fat sugary LAN 
doughnuts to eat. I ve offered him ere “ 
mince Pie, and ice-cream, and caraway 
cookies, but he growls and shakes. his 
‘smoke-stacks saying he will have two ; | 
fat sugary doughnuts, or we may all. 20] 
stay here for a week.” ~— Yoh as a 
| 
Le 


“Oh,” said Timmie, “I can’t stay here for a week, and neither can ae 
little sister, Mary, for we both have to go to school next Monday; and Tare 
father has to go back to the bank to-morrow. Grandma made these sugary © 
doughnuts especially for our lunch to-day.’ There’s a lot of sugar on a ate. ne 
Mother doesn’t allow us to eat them often.” : i: . 
“Well,” said the Conductor Man, “I’m very sorry to take them away ERE 
from you, but what else can I do? No one else on the train has any.” sateey i. § 

“Of course you may have them,” said both Timmie and Mary, en ae | 


to be brave, “but you know how hard it is to give up the thing you like best — a ee Br 


to eat, when you are as hungry as a bear!” ma has 
“Thank you both very, very much. Would you uae to come see chim - ark 
eat them?” asked the Conductor Man. 


‘from their seats and tara 
after him. 1 i 

“You would have ecw 
astonished to see Old Engine. . 
Although the engineer was doing 
his best to quiet him, great big 
tears were rolling down over the | 
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ie front of Hin Bae to the cow-catcher. Old Engine kept saying, over and 
over: “I will have two sugary doughnuts.” 

Bi , It made Mary almost ery to see him, but Timmie, in pee of his being 
- somewhat afraid, walked right up to him, held out his doughnut and said, 
wif “Here, Mr. Engine, don’t cry any more; eat this.” 


‘Old Engine stopped crying immediately, and then, I am ashamed to. 
say, he just snatched that doughnut from Timmie’s hand and ate it in great 
_ big mouthfuls. Then he roared, “‘Give me another!” j 

“Give him yours, Mary,” whispered Timmie. “Isn’t he ferocious?” 

But Mary just walked up to him and said slowly and calmly, 

“No, Mr. Engine, you can’t have my doughnut until you sit down as 
you should, have your face and hands washed, and have on a bib. You 
_ mustn’ t take such large mouthfuls either. It is dreadfully impolite, besides 
a being very bad for your tummy; and, goodness knows, I don’t want you to 
be sick, for it is most important that we get home to-night.” : 
a Old Engine was very nearly astounded, I can tell you. He just stared 
at Mary with his mouth open for one full minute, and then he sat down 
_ very nicely on his hind wheels. Mary took a damp wash-cloth and washed 
ee his face until it shone. Then she tied a clean bib, with the words Good Boy 
- embroidered on it, around his neck. She knotted it neatly behind and 
- smoothed it carefully in front. Then she passed him the doughnut. 
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~ i “Eat it slowly,” she commanded him, ‘“‘and don’t forget about small 
~~ mouthfuls.” | | 

| Old Engine behaved very well, at least as well as any one could expect 
him to do with only one lesson. When the doughnut was na eteapt Mary 
a untied Oid Engine’s bib, ‘wiped his mouth, and nN ae him up. 
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“Thank you very much, Little Girl and Little Boy,” | said he, - 
his cap politely from the smoke- stack. “T feel very much. refreshed.” eRe, 
*  *¥ou are very welcome, Mr. Engine,” said both children. a ' 3 
“Pm sure our grandma would be glad to send you a whole bs 
She’ s very generous,” added Timmie. ya cH) 
“Do you really think she would? I’m eteeeagartly fond of the 
remarked Old Engine politely. ““Good- by. We must be getting on ‘now 
Remember never to come near me when I’m running, and never to get on ie 
my track, because I would run over you. ‘Then-I should feel dreadful Bent ae 
and he put his handkerchief up to his eyes! a 
“Oh; we'll be very careful, very careful,” Timmie hastened to ‘emiee 

him, thinking Old Engine was going to cry again. ss ee HERR 
ae was polite enough to raise phi hat, even if his table manners ; weren a 


car. 


© 
They had a iene: ride the rest of the way. Old Engine went hig Ron 
When they came to their own station and got off the train, Old Engine 
handed them each a box. When they opened their boxes, what do y 
suppose they saw? A dozen sugared doughnuts in each box, with a littl 


note from Old Engine saying that they were fairy dpuSant and woulda’ 
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OU ae I hope, that the Telly: fish is a poor little 
_ wobbly fish just like jelly, without any shell at 
all2 Well; once upon a time he had one, and this 
is how the ‘Japanese say he lost it. 
. One day Rin-Jin, the Emperor of the Sea, felt 
= } very ill. Oh, he was so ill! No medicine helped 
im. He groaned and moaned and. squirmed, but didn’t get 
Bae 1y better. Finally he called Jelly-Fish. 
__-— **Jelily-Fish,’’ he moaned, ‘‘swim to shore and get me a 
e live monkey! JLzve, mind! I think his liver would cure me.”’ 
So Jelly-Fish swam to shore and saw a monkey in a pine- 
Ss Such a fine-looking monkey he was, too! But he pre- 
_ tended to make friends with the monkey. 
“Huh!” grunted Jelly-Fish. “I don’t think much of your 
Be cena! You ought to see where J live, in Rin-Jin’s pearl 
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. “Td like to see it,’ ’ said the monkey, looking down at the 
water. “But I can’t swim.”’ 
 _ “Pl take you on my back, ”’ offered nals Fish, hoping to 
Ss nice live monkey home to his master. So the monkey 
jumped down to the shell of Jelly-Fish, perched on his back, 
and away they went. ‘The land soon was far out of sight, and 
then Jelly-Fish laughed at the monkey. 
Mi “Ty hope,’’ he said, “‘you brought your liver with you, Mr. 
a a Monkey? Emperor Rin-Jin wants to have a nice live mon- 
y's liver to make him well again.”’ | 
Bie or he poor monkey was terribly frightened at this. He 
saw right off how he had been fooled. But he pretended not 


| “T wish you had told me that before, ”’ he Seth ‘“Gracious! 
os ae Bathaps it is too late!’’ 

“Why, what do you mean?2”’ asked Jelly-Fish, just a wee 
it. alarmed at the words. “If I had told you, you wouldn’ t 
- have come.’ 

SS = Oh, dear Jelly Fish! ’ cried the monkey. “You are. - 
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Ee See it _ — Co — Emperor RSS ai 
=e _____—-feibinte aterrible rage it 
wrong! I have a number of livers hanging on that pine-tree 
where you found me. Iam so sorry I did not bring one with f 
. . . ] ¢ r 
me! Perhaps there is still time to go back for one?2”’ ‘ 


Jelly-Fish fell into the trap in Azs turn, and believed the 
cunning monkey. Well! thought he to himself. If Monkey 
hasn't any liver we’d better go back and get one, quick! Bish: 
So he turned around and swam back to shore as fast ashe = 
could. When he got there, Mr. Monkey jumped off withacry 
of joy, and leaped into his tree, dancing gaily. go a 
“Now!” he cried down to Jelly-Fish. ‘“You poor old silly 
BS te go catch some one ese! As if I had any other livers! 
o, ho! | Px 
So poor Jelly-Fish went back home without his live mon- 
key, and Emperor Rin-Jin fell into a terrible rage when he 
heard the story. : Np Sch dg 
“You_stupid, good-for-nothing fellow!’ he cried angrily. 
Then he called his servants. ‘“T'ake out that foolish fellow 
and beat him till he hasn’t a bone left in all his dody/”’ TD ae 
So they did, and from that day Jelly-Fish has been nothing —__ 
but a wobbly, twobbly lump of boneless, shell-less jelly, and all 
the other jelly-fish have been the same ever since. And what 
do you think of that! ‘H. J: O’Brien es 
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BIC ome BEAR 


Bs | & A Big Black Bear stood on a ball; I had a ball; I tried to sit 
" ! _ I was afraid that he would fall: And lie and stand on top of it, 
But no, he didn’t fall at all, I couldn’t do it, not a bit, 

He rolled it all around. | I tumbled on the ground. 
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FXACTLY what, ‘Ss, Oe 
this birdie is | | 


No man of wisdom Wl 
ves 


knows; 
But judging from : 
his lengthy neck, | J ; es, se 
And his pe- Was : | aes 
culiar toes | el - . ae 
He may be partly ‘Son: : : 


And partly ‘“rooster-0o;” 


What else he is, ‘I cannot say, : 


So leave the rest to 
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. ULKY Sue says things to me; 


ae i ee Anyone can plainly see 

: Dane Pe oF BSR yd Peer Ort Fea ENS 

hos How. emphatic Sue can be. 
Pitas es ge, 
Se ees 4 ri the ie neh P r 
Never mind, I hope that she 
; ; sims : xO to 


- Se : Re Will at last agree that we 


ore: 2 ae a ad piffy pair, 
Fe tee fe J 4 ; 
WENGE Cross as stiffy sticks—so there. 


. “My name’ s ‘ily Snappy Dan. 


a Drais our pictures if you. can. 
ING BY NELL WITTERS- : es 


THE WHISPERED 
STORY 


NCE there was a king named 
Midas who became very rich, for 
everything he touched turned to 
gold. He soon grew tired of so 
much wealth and went to the 

pag country where he met Pan, the 
god of the fields. Pan owned a set of pipes or 
whistles which he blew and believed he made 
sweeter music than anyone else, comparing his 
music with that of Apollo the great god of music 
and song. 

One day Pan and Apollo played to see which 
was the better musician, and invited the mount- 
ain god to be the judge. Apollo won the prize, 
but King Midas thought his old friend Pan ought 
to have received it. 

“You have ears that don’t understand 
beautiful music when they hear it,’’ said Apollo 
to King Midas, ‘‘and I cannot allow you to con- 
tinue to wear ears like a man, and so I'll change 
them.”’ 

Very soon King Midas discovered that he 
had ears just like an ass, for they were long and 
hairy and stood up straight. He felt ashamed 
to be seen with such queer looking ears, and 
wore a large cap on his head to hide them, being 
careful to tell nobody that he had such ears. 
His barber found it out, but Midas warned him 
not to tell. Now the barber thought it such a 
strange secret that he could hardly keep from 
telling everyone he met, and at last went out to 
a' meadow, dug a hole into the ground and 
whispered the secret into it. 

He felt sure nobody would ever know what 
this secret was, so he filled the hole up again 
carefully, feeling much relieved. 

By and by a patch of reeds began to grow 
and, when they grew tall, commenced to. whisper 
He secret that the barber buried, every time'a ey 

reeze blew. And they tell the secret now, just ’ : 
as the barber did when he buried it, and aunt (So we'd better nol ta 
_ they say is: “‘King Midas has ass’s ears.’’ 
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The Chubb 


_. And as for quarreling, 


dear me! 


that could never be. 
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With Chubb 
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OME little Birdies, Squirrels, too; 

) I will not eat nor frighten you.- 
y No longer will I lie in wait. 
And pounce at you around the gate. 
I will not gaze at you at all 
When seated on the garden wall.\ 
Your little: babies need not be 
The least:afraid of pleasant me! 
And Mousey, Dear, come out and play, 
For it’s a very lovely day. 
I’ll feed you ali on crumbs and cheese, 
And you may feel at perfect ease. 
With friendly feelings; we will sup. 
_I’d sooner die than eat you up! 
I pray you all be certain that 
I am a pleasant Pussy-cat. 
Come ohe and all, ding, dong, ding, bell! 
Come play with me, for all is well. 


CHORUS BY ALL 


We thank you, sir, but we must say 
‘We’d rather keep quite well away. 
We know that Pussy’s coat is warm, | 
And you’d try not to do us harm. - 
But, maybe, it is just as well 

To keep our distance, ding, dong, bell. 
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“= TIGER ® TIGER © 


WITH PICTURES FROM ANDRE HALLE’S ‘‘DROLL BEASTS” 


HE tiger is an The Pussy family; 


animal A sort of cous?n of the Cat 


With yellow (Connected distantly.) 
stripes and black He is a very cruel beast; | 
That run around his tummy 
and 
Meander o’er his back. 
The Tiger has a nice mustache 
Like Pussy who is tame, © 
But no one dares to play with it 


Or pull it, iit the same. 


The Tiger is'a feline of © 


’ Ae by et bah 


Throneh Parsi and jungle 
land. 
At night the Tiger leaves hie 
| lair, . 
And goes to seek his prey; 
Mole loves the blackness of the 


night, 


2 : BS: : And sleeps ’most all the day. 


es } 


| His ways are fierce and grim; At night he crouches near some 


E: iad we can never stroke. his pool, 
back, _ | , All hidden in the grass, 
BS Or eudile up to him. And waits with cruel patience 
He lives in English India, for: 
i : In parts of Asia, and Some animal to pass. 


He stalks with fearsome watch- Then out he jumps with spread- 


men. Tulness | ing claws; 


‘His eyes flash greenish hight; 
Down goes some beast to The aA time a T ers 


satisfy tN havmiess beast, 


His awful appetite. — ct ae say, a 
In India, the people say, — Is when he takes his _ in 
“Man Kater’’ he is named. i stroll | ni 
O, Tiger, Tiger! think: Ook es or r two away. s 


that! 


V THE BUTTERFLY IS NOT A FLOWER 


arden K Legend 


lf 


NCE upon a time, there lived a little grubby brown cater pil- 
Jar in a garden and allhe did, from morning till night, was 
just to crawl about among the-flowers and wish he could 
be a flower, too. ‘‘I don’t want to be alittle grubby brown 
caterpillar,’’ he insisted. *irell me how I can change my- 


% Pile asked the beetles—and they didn’t know: “he asked the curly 
be garden worms—and they. didn’t know: He asked the busy bees 
d Oe vise Spider—but none of them knew; and when he asked the 


The hoppy- toid and the snails on the garden path—they did not 
The grasshopper— he didn’t know at all. So the. little grubby 
wn es decided to ask the flowers. ee a 


‘auSe ae didn’t psa: He ees up the stem of the cinnamon Sais: 

t he had to crawl right down again, for she didn’t know, and he 

led up the stem of the mignonette. BUT he had to crawl right 

n again, for she knew nothing whatever about it, either. 

Just after he had asked the hollyhock and was going down her 

mh tran bump into a teeny-weeny Elfman! 
“0 1 sea ae cried the Tittle ea brown. eaterpilla, ‘can you tell 


. 
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indeed,’’ and went to find the Four-Leaf Clover Fairy.. ees a 


‘told him he would first have to find a magic clover and bring it ak to. es 


~ him when the wishing-web was finished and he had gone to dream. That x 


Aaa the teeny-weeny Elfman answered in a [teeny weelea voi 
“‘No, I cannot—excuse me—if you please—thank you! You'd better g 
to the Four-Leaf Clover Fairy. She wishes wishes all the time. _ He 
throne is a red clover blossom in a butter-cup field. ay 
SO the little grubby brown caterpillar said, “‘I thank you very much 


She was sitting on her throne wishing wishes, of course, hae: she Bh 
stopped long enough to say ‘‘How do you do, little grubby brown cat- 
erpillar!’’ And the little grubby brown caterpillar replied that he did— a 
very ill and that he wanted to know how to change himself into a flower. ze: 

The Four-Leaf Clover. Fairy said that it would not be as easy as. s 
it might seem to change him into a flower, but she offered to try. She ~ 


her so that she could wish his wishes with it. ane 

SO the little brown grubby caterpillar went out to hunt ie a four a 
leaf clover. He hunted—and he hunted—AND he H UN TED. (Yours ; 
know yourself how hard it is to find a four-leaf clover when you want | 
it, Dearest.) Well, he did find one after a while, so all was wets And - 4 
he took it back to the fairy. a 

‘Now,’’ she said, “‘you must work hard and weave Jorateelf a. 
wishing-blanket—but I can’t tell you how to do that. You will have | 
to think hard and work hard, and when you have made your wishing- _ 
blanket, curl up and go to sleep to dream of waking as a flower. But | 4 
one thing I must caution you about—when you wake you must re 
member that flowers are always quiet and still. Don’t move rent | 
as the flowers do when they are blown on their stems in the breeze.’ Big # 

And she promised to bring seven fairies with her and dance about ae : 


was the fairy spell—three times around and once more for luck. They were 
to dance about; the little brown grubby caterpillar and wish for him while he 
was dreaming. : 
SO it all happened as it should, Dearest: the little graben Waa Be 
caterpillar worked, and he wished, and he made himself a warm little y woven | an 
covering to lie down and dream in. (You have seen a ge S Shee a 2 
blanket ever So many times, though most A PEOM eg call it only a COs ee 


capenieet >> AND all the fairies wished that qlee little Bees onibegs eaten: 4 
pillar might be changed into a flower. BUT the funny thing about. it 
that they hadn’t agreed beforehand just what kind of flower to make 
so they each thought of a different kind, One thought of the scarlet Popp 


MI 


I a\ : if 


ne thought of a brown dahlia; one thought of the purple violet and 
mother of the lily that is white; one thought of the yellow buttercup 
nd another thought of the dull green mignonette and another of the black 
ind gold coreopsis, AND so the wishing magic was made. 

After a long while, the little brown grubby caterpillar woke up and 
ve found that he was not a grubby caterpillar, for he saw that he looked like 
: lower—though what flower he could not tell. He felt so happy that he 
orgot all about the. Fairy’s warning and he jumped right up into the air for 
rery joy. His petals that should have been flower petals became wings in- 
tead and he went sailing away over the meadows, lighting now and then 
ipon the flowers to find out what one he was most like. But he never found 
ut, Dearest! Even to this very day, you will see the butterflies hovering 
yver the flowers just as he did. And the reason that there are so many 
-olors on the butterfly,’s wing is that the fairies forgot to agree upon one 
lower to make him like in the magic spell. It is a secret—and Ill tell you 
nother. ‘That is why the mischievous pansies in the garden bed always 


oy’ 


augh. They think it is a funny joke and that is what they are nodding 
bout when the butterfly flits past. It was the fairies who told me so 
hemselves ! . | * PatTEN BEARD. 
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LITTLE angel dog I am, _ Sometimes I’m very naughty and 4 he 

@ Just lacking pretty wings to fly. : Perhaps my people often thir we aie? 
But if I keep on being good, I’m far less like an angel than 


They’ll start a-sprouting by and by. _ Alittle fiend, as black as 
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But oh, please take me as I come; etary 
It’s not just always what we do_ 

' That makes wings sprout, but how we love, 

And how we beg for love from you. © = 
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Y DEAR CHILDREN :— 
“Good health, long joy, soft sleep, keen watching, 
strange smells, a scratch or two, some quick barks, plenty of 
» WAGS, a BONE to crack—and O, dear children, true 
loving and the WAGS that go along with loving well.” 
= “a T hat’s what WE. GOOD Dogs say to ‘FRIENDS like you. 
3 Tam “Rubber” the Dog. John Martin must have said something about 
ME. I nagged John Martin to death to make him let me write to you and 
el wagged myself ’most to bits when he said “Yes”. (John is a little stingy 
_ about letting us other fellows write to you—but don’t say I said so—please.) 
Joof! woof! I have so many things I want to say, that I don’t know 
here to begin ; so I will start at the END (my tail) and tell you some- 
g about “wagging”, ’cause, I tell you, the right kinds of wags and the 
per ways to wag are mighty 1 impor tant to us dogs. John Martin says L 
st cut out everything that isn’t “real dog”. I will try; I will write you.a 
ed-up letter, perhaps, but that will be because I put things down just as 
y come into my head. At the bottom of this page, I draw some pictures 
ious’ tails; I didn’t draw the rest of the dog, for I want you to think | 
* of WAGS only 
when I am talk- 
ing about wags. 
My tail has long 
fringe hair on it, 
so it would not 
do for pictures of 
wags; a tail with 
short hair is 
the best tail to 
SHOW how a 
‘wag is wagged, 


tee 
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‘cause long hair 
hides some im- 
portant parts of 
a wag. ‘The tail 
of an “almost- 
but - not - quite” 
“BULL - TER- 
RIER DOG” is 
the best kind of a 
“Wag tail’’—es- 
pecially if the 

ee tail is a nice yel- Pak 
low tail with a white spot on it, near the end. (O, I wish I had such a_ 
tail!) HERE COME THE “SIX GREAT W AGS” ; they are very im- 


portant, so please read carefully. 


FIRST comes “THE WAG OF .LOVE”. We use all of THIS 
WAG for just one Master, and parts of it for children we love. We wag 
this WAG slowly and surely from side to side, but never far wp. (Your 
tail must never be stiff or tight.) Our eyes are kind and soft; the ears 


should be just gently lying on the head.—O, Children, this is a GOOD ~ 
WAG and you feel it all over and in you, Only a good dog can make the — 
LOVE WAG WORK RIGHT. poe ies a 

SECOND comes the “JOY WAG”. This one you begin with yaps — 


and “woofs” and wiggles and sharp little whines ’way down inside of you. — 


. 
‘ 
v 
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You lick your Master’s hand some, you YAWN a big wide yawn (ending © 
it with a nice little HOWL). You stretch sort o’ carelessly, or twist 
sidewise, to keep yourself “down’”—AND O, you look, look, look into your 
Master’s face saying in your heart a little PRAYER for WORDS to tell — 
of the LOVE AND FUN inyou. Dear Children, please respect our JOY 

Y 


P 
i 


WAGS, for they are very dear to dogs and mean only love and kindness 
for you. | Fy) ee 
THIRD among wags is THE ALERT WAG (sometimes called — 
OTHE “CHEEZE-IT!” WAG). This wag is hard to tell about. We | 
always use it when a “foreign” cat gets his back up, or when we are not — 
‘sure what a “stranger dog” is going to do about things. We use this wag — 
lots when we SS 
watch or hunt 
f and try to take 
i care of YOU or 
‘ourselves. It is a 

very. stiff wag 
and your tail gets J 
up high; then you 
wiggle the tip 
, end of your tail 
the least little bit. 
You must not let 


| the tail get at all 
NO.4 one-sided, for 
i ALL WOULD . 
BE LOST. The 
- ete ears should be 
aie : thrust sharply 
ee f forward and 
| DREAM. J ever buaged till 
ee. | THINGS are 
| WAG settled down. 
aa Every good dog 
! must know how 


all dogs wag it. Boys think I make that wag when a flea nips me while I 
| sleeping, but J can tell you it is part of DREAM: we “remember” 
*k into the far ages when we were wild wolves and when wild MEN 
hunted us and there were no BOYS like you to love us. Soa DREAM 
_ WAG isa hitchy, trembling wag, and we do not like it. I could tell you 
‘one of those dreams, but John might not like me to. 

|) FIFTH WAG is the SCRATCH WAG and I tell you that every dog 
it because it always reminds him that he is a DOG—besides, it’s fun. 
* * The wag to wag at this time is almost any old wag that gets 
d of you first: you just wag fast or slow to match the goodness or poor- 


w 


8 of the SCRATCH that is going on. When the SCRATCH is a good 
et-at-it” kind, you wag fast. When the scratch does not seem to get 
ere it ought to, why, then you just wobble your tail crooked and look fool- 
| THAT'S ALL ABOUT “SCRATCH WAGS”. 
_ Then, Dear Children, is the SIXTH wag—that sad, sad one called the 
R WAG. (I hope you may never see it, and O, I beg of you, never 
it to be wagged by any DOG.) It goes like this:—The poor scared 
9g “sneaks” crawling up to the Man or Boy he FEARS; his feet drag, his 
s lie flat upon the head. THE POOR 7'AIL curves downward and be- 
1 hind legs that halt and drag; that TAIL twitches feeble, wretched 
‘wags and the Dog’s EYES look at you, trying’ to say: “DON’T 
IKE, PLEASE. I AM YOUR FRIEND. YOU ARE 
‘Ree : 5 TRONGER 
AND WISER 
NOSE THAN 1.) 
SPARE ME— 
I AM DUMB?’ 
That is all I want 
to say about the 
wretched FEAR 
WAG, Children, 
because the very 
thought of it 
makes my Day, | 


t 
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sad and_ bitter. . 
IT know that you — 
will never cause | 
the FHREAKR 
WAG to come 
into the life of | 
your dumb. 
FRIEND — the | 
DOG. Excuse — 
me for talking so 
much of wagging © 
~ I couldn’t help re Cee 
it, because, you see, I am just a plain dog; I wanted you to know how IM- 
PORTANT wags are to US DOGS. é eg tte yee 


John Martin said gomething once about how I went “a-fishing”.— 
Well, I DO; it’s easy and I will tell you how I fish. LAS ee 
| ES, fishing is EASY if you go at it in the right way. Mery oolty 

few DOGS ever try—they’d rather hunt and SNOOP; 
but you see I like a little variety. I wait for a quiet day 
when no wind blows and the sun is warm and pleasant. I 
trot along the shore of our beautiful lake (ake Kesa, down 
in Maine). I break now and then into the brush and tangle, — 
and chase a Chipmunk or King Fisher; then back as near to the water’s 
edge as I can go, till I come to a sandy beach where the water is shallow and 
warm in the sun. I go somewhere below that beach and slip very carefully 
into the water and swim up, towards the little beach. When my toes touch . 
the bottom as the place gets shallower, I sneak up as sly as sly until the 
water is only up to my shoulder joints. I then LOOK all around and I am — 
sure to see bands of tiny fish lazily sunning themselves where the water is — 
only a few inches deep.» (Their TAILS are toward ME—they WAG 
ther TAILS and don’t SEE ME.) Then, I TELL YOU, I go at things 
very carefully. [lift my feet out of the water without dropping a drop, and 
put them back without making even a little ripple—W OOF! but it’s ex-— 
citing! So I sneak and sneak up close to the little WIGGLERS. My 
tail keeps thrashing to and frolikea FAN. * * * You just have 
to keep. your ee 82, oh 
TAIL going, for — 
it seems to make | 
fishing more fun. 
eo ee en, 
then, when I am 
very near the 
| whole band of We: 
fish, I make a [ea 
w wid’ DASH 
| right through a 
lot of them, 


dragging my feet 
down IN the 
water. Away the 
fish swim, scared 
to death. Lots 
get away, of 
course, but many 
swim up into the 
very shallow 
places, where 
je _ mw they can’t swim 
6 back. Then I 
__ prance among the wiggling lot of °em and carry on something fearful to 
~ see. I get excited and bark and thrash my tail still more. I don’t do much 
' damage to the little Fish, and I do not eat them. I suppose it’s just the 
GAME of FISHING that makes it such fun." : 
~_._ Dogs have lots to DO all day. I remember how I got acquainted with 
- John Martin. * * * One day I was hunting, miles away from my 
house. I was tired arid a thorn was in my front paw. I wished that I had 
_ not gone so far from my house, for rt hurt to run. I tried to chew out 
_ the old thorn, but it was between ‘the cushions of the paw, so I could not get 
_ my teeth at it. I made straight for an open place that was near by. I 
_ pushed through the brush, and there, under a tree—was a MAN. He was 
not asleep but he didn’t seem to hear anything. His head was on a book 
¥ and his knees were sticking up in the air. * * * “Woof,” thought I, 
> \“T’ll give him a scare, to see if he’s any good.’? So I made straight for 
him, as if I’d chew him to tatters. (Of course, I was playing.) What do 
a3 you think? He never budged, except to turn his head a little, and he said 
“Hello, Pup!’ Of course I couldn’t get mad at that, so I took a smell of 
his hand, then I licked it, and the man pinched my nose, which proved that 
he respected my nose. So I sat down with the MAN, and by and by he gave 
me something to eat. It was cozy. I licked my sore paw. The Man 
~ watched me and then dragged me between his knees and very carefully 
drew out that thorn. * * * O, WOOF! How I did scamper about 
~ and jump all over that Man. That’s how I said “Thank you”. After that 
we sat around for a while and chatted. I SNOOPED a little, to show that 
a” Ree T was a GOOD, 
W A TCHFUL 
DOG, and the 
MAN (it was 
John Martin) | 
told me lots of 
things and asked 
me questions 
about ME. = I 
told him lots of 
things back, be- 
cause he had a 


te 1.—All that Rubber is telling you is true; T hawe watched him go through all that many: times, only he 
rowld always stop fishing if he caught me looking. Jo M. 


( 
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right to know. 
That day was 
years ago, and 
John and I have 
been good friends 
ever since.” 


When I told [S he 

you about Fish- lo —me : 

ing, I thought I . Tf , 
Ghe RIDE HOME| 


# would stop this 
letter, because 
I’m getting a lit- 
tle tired and I’m afraid that you are, too. But John Martin wants me to 
tell you how I “HOOK RIDES”. You see, I take very long trips up our - — 
Lake, and before I know it, I have traveled miles and miles from home, ~ h 
and I find that I’m tired, so it is all right for me to try to get a lift back. 
If you should happen to be on shore and your Canoe was dragged up on 
the beach, I’d peek through the brush to see if you came from my part of the 
Lake. (I'd know, because I keep track of all the Boys.) Then Pd come — 
out of the brush and sit around, just making myself, pleasant—but not too 
pleasant. You might pet me and throw sticks into the water which I would 
“fetch” for you. By and By you’d begin to pick up things to start home. 
When you got into your canoe, I’d wag my tail very politely and smile 
with my eyes, and you’d be pretty sure to ask if I did not want a ride home 
in your canoe. I have done that lots of times. It saves a heap of walking — 
and you’d laugh if you saw me sneaking away those times that I came on ~ 
a party so big that there would be no room for me in the Canoe. I tell you, 
I’m a good counter of heads when I’m tired. And so I get paddled comfort- 
ably down the Lake, and, when the time comes, I jump out at my own © 
beach and WAG a fine “Thank you” to you for giving me the LIFT. | 
Once I had an awful scrap with John Martin’s BULL Dog. His 
name is “Bottles”. I just can’t endure that dog. He hasn't any nose at — 
all, and as for his TAIL, he might as well be without one—it’s so crooked: | 
and queer. That row was in John’s Canoe. Bottles started the trouble — 
by grabbing me under the collar. I grabbed back, John yelling all the 
time, and trying to keep us from upsetting. I tell you a dog fight in a 
Canoe isn’t any- er 
thane, gon bie 
laughed at. Over 
we went, Dogs, 
Man, Paddles, 
and everything. I 
can swim, but 
Bottles can’t; but 
it didn’t make 
any difference to 
him, for he hung 
on to me till [ got 


» 
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‘Note 2.—I got acquainted with Rubber three years ago. I went back to the WOODS after being away overa | 
year, I returned one dark night. As I was walking to my camp (miles away from Rubbers House), a DOG , ; 
jumped all over me. First I was scared—it was dark—but the dog licked my hands and yapped for Joy.— es 
IT WAS OLD RUBBER. He remembered me in the DARK and was glad. SO WAS I. J, SES 


ashore. John fol- 
lowed after, and 
did something to 


that dog Bottles 
to make him let 
go of my neck. 
HE DID. We 
don’t have much 
to say to each 
other since that 
_. ee happened.° 
oi ee ; . I must close 7 | 
eh now, for John says he wants to send you a few words. I wish I could meet 
you up in the big, kind woods some time; I’d show you things that you 
never saw before, and tell you stories about my ancestors and perhaps I'd 
think up a GOOD DREAM to tell you. GOOD HEALTH—GOOD 
| HEART—GOOD LIFE to you, Dear. Children. . 


eet I am now and always will be . 
Se eae . ; Your faithful FRIEND 
‘Saeee . “Rubber.” (A DOG.) 


ae ‘Dear Children: I wanted td say a little in this letter, but Rubber has 
left me no room to write. I don’t like to write sad things in my letters to 
_ you, but I feel that I must copy down a sad little PRAYER which I made 
~ a boy say when I saw him beat his FRIEND, a Dog. If you ever catch a 
“boy doing that, please pass along our prayer, or something else. 
thee ; t 


| ~ CRUELTY TO THE DUMB—A PRAYER , 


j Le 
ee 


eS G was a FRIEND that has no speech to tell of need or pain. 


You see it is a sad little prayer, but sadness often helps us to give glad- 
On the next page I give you a set of GOOD LAWS—a dog made 


Sh Oe Your loving friend, 
| JOHN Martin. 


DECALQ GUE 
GOOD DOG 


FIRST. Be kind to all, giving love to all, but your BEST 
love to only One. Give full love seldom, for much hard loving 
makes you foolish and puts falsehood into your Heart. | | 

SECOND. Greet all Friends with the eye-light of gentle- 
ness and Smiles, and a “Greeting WAG”, if you like to, and so |B 
make the day sunny-warm in your Heart. . 

THIRD. Don’t go about with a STIFF TAIL of Suspicion, 
or with your Back Bristles sticking up, for you may get “Tumb- 
led over” by a better Dog than you are. , 

URTH. Make Friends, for the more you have, the 
greater will be your luck, the fatter your bones and the jollier 
' your days. Butnever, never SLOBBER or cringe in the making 
of them. A wet mouth and a foolish “Twist” make no Friends 
- worth the getting. . 

FIFT. When in Strange Countries, be ever alert, using 

all your Wisdom inall you DO. But keep out of Dark Holes 
where CATS often lurk, or other nose-scratching THINGS. _ 
| SIXTH. Go about your Business with Modesty and 
Dignity, but with your tail erect and a certain Purpose of 

DOING IT ALL honestly and well. Bue 

SEVENTH. Keep your nose out of the track of a ROW. 
Never “sniff” to find a FIGHT, but pass around the place. 
Nothing is gained in a hunted-up Row. ‘ 

EIGHTH. Fight but seldom in alla life-time, but when you 
do, let it be in self-defence or for the cause of Justice. FIGHT 
HARD, guarding well your front legs, your throat, and your 
HONOR. 

NINTH. Eat enough to keep you well, and get some 
extra good things if you can; but don’t be a PIG DOG, fora 
crowded stomach makes an empty head. 

TENTH. Seize all the JOY you can that robs no other. 
Sleep in peace. Play in jolly earnest. WAG well, and mean 
it, and, finally, be glad that YOU ARE LIVING in this big 
GOOD FAT WORLD. 


It seems to me that these laws will do very well 
for Humans, don’t you think so? All we have to ~ 
do is to make them a little less ‘‘doggish.’’ J. M 


Yr ae THE AFTERNOON | 


OW-Wow-wowr” said Teddy, the brown dog, as he 

looked at the tiny tea table on the front veranda. And 

| ‘‘Bow-wow-wow!”’ he said again, as he spied the little pink 
‘cup cakes, and the tiny sandwiches. 

eee Ty What did it mean? Here was a feast fit for a king and 
oj Dees nobody to enjoy it. ‘Everybody had gone away in a big, red 
er motor car and the children had forgotten the little. table. 


urns 


- Only 1 the out Dolls were left on the veranda, and they were sleeping. 
; ed “One small dog can never eat such a feast,’ said Teddy to himself. 
an “7d just like to have an afternoon tea. Such a chance as this doesn’t come 
s #ag often.” And the more he thought about it the more he wanted it, so he 
fet. trotted out to the front gate and called in his most polite way: ‘“Bow-wow- 
on Bow! -Bow-wow-wow! One and all. Come in and answer to my call!’’ 
He had hardly finished calling, before Cuff. the Maltese Cat, came 
% ~ _ hurrying around the corner of the house. 
_-:- **Bow-wow-wow!”’ said Teddy, with a bow. Cuff answered in Kitty words: 
~~ *Miew-miew-miew-miew! I’m very much obliged to you for asking 
‘me to come to tea, and Doggie, you will surely see how very nice a Cat can 
be.’’ So she gave Teddy a nice fat mouse that she had just caught. Teddy 
_ didn’t care much for mice, but he bowed as politely as he could: Then 
ee, Cleo, the old white Duck, waddled up to the veranda very sociably. Teddy 
i hurried to meet her. — 
“Bow-wow- wow-wow!’’ he said, and Cleo answered: ‘‘Quzck! Quack! 
; Quack! Quack! I’m glad to be here. For the door to my house was shut 
very tight, and I just had to push with all of my might.’’ And she found a 
= A very comfortable seat on a blue sofa pillow that had fallen from the couch. 
ae Her muddy feet left spots on the sofa pillow. 
Be ‘Then came Bunny, the Rabbit. In his mouth he held a big cabbage 
Be Peat which he gave to his host. So Teddy said ‘‘Bow-wow!”’ which meant 
* ‘thank you,”’ and left the cabbage leaf on the steps. 


OF course, by ane time, Beauty, ie little cow, oe arrive 
bowed very low, saying: “Moo! Moo! Moo! How do you do! I 1 
the time that I should be late. I knew that tea parties never can 
But the rope was so strong and it took very long to break it, to break it: 
Moo!’? And she nibbled the fresh grass of the lawn and trod on the © 

When the guests were all there the party soon began, and in 
no time at all the sandwiches, and cup cakes, and raspberry tarts were 
all gone. Only a tiny pitcher of lemonade was left for the poor | Yolls, 
who were lying in a forlorn, sleepy heap under the table. The dainty 
white table cloth was stained and the floor was covered with crumb 

‘*Let’s play tag,’’ Teddy suggested when there was nothing le ft te 
eat. So he chased Bonny, the Rabbit, around the house, while Cuff, t 
Maltese cat, had 
a quarrel. ‘with 
Cleo, the Duck. 
But these games 
didn’t last very | 
long, for the big 
red motor car 
came buzzing ° 
down the street. 
Very soon some- 
body was leading 
the little Cow 

ote back to the barn. ~ . pie 
Somebody else was saying ‘‘Shoo! Shoo! Shoo!” to Cleo and cut, eute 
the afternoon tea was ended, and Teddy, the brown dog, found ts 
all alone i the dark cellar. As he thought about his party and : 
trouble it had made, he said soberly: .“‘Bow-wow-wow! It never d. 
to give a tea-party when folks were away. Bow-wow- wow! Vil ‘ee 
good and mind my own business as wise doggies should.’ 

And Beauty, the little cow, stood in her stall saying 
Moo! ‘There’s one thing really true—I’m sure it does not pay to b 
a rope and roam too far ¢ away from*home. I’! stay at home and che 7 
Yes, chew my cud and Moo! Moo! Moo!’ ties 

As for Cuff, the kitty, shé> said: ““Miew! Miew! Miewt KL 
what J will do when dogs ask me to tea, These ery dogs will S€ 
deaf a' cat can be.’ x 

What Cleo, the old white Duck, thought I do not jaiowe aul 
Bunny, the rabbit, said \ cannot tell, for no one told me, but I 
they were both glad to be safe in their own ‘little homes. To . 
day, .Teddy has never given another afternoon tea. But the De 


es give Teas because they do not soil table 
: sg cloths, or get sofa pillows muddy, or leave gy 
<n poor little dead mice on Mother’s tidy veran- Ce 
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ete Ce RLS as do You, I am sure. — 
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The Lamb 


ELLO! Children, here I am; 
Merry, merry, woolly Lamb. 
- All the Meadow loves to see 
Just how happy I can be. 
By and by, of course I’ll grow | : 
Big and be a SHEEP I know, - : 
But at present here I am 
Just a happy little Lamb. 


Every little Lamb must play 
! In a lambkin sort of way. 
| I must kick up both my heels, 
| Just to show how good it feels. 
Maybe little children do 
Funny little kickings, too; 
For the Meadow loves to see 
Just how happy Lambs can be. 
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MARTIN PERMISSION TO. TELL 


TORY of the 
Thaé?& SNOKR 


The 
iS 


the Wintertime the animals hold their 


know what these strange words may 
mean and perhaps you do not know, for 


legged creatures. 


Nevertheless, a pow-wow or chow-chow gives ‘the sits A 
of the Jungle such joy and satisfaction, that they keep nght on 


having them and never give us a moment's thought, nor do 


they ever mention our names at these affairs. All this means 
that the animals attend to their own pow-wows and expect us — 
to attend to ours. This we very politely do, for never by | 


any chance do the animals say anything worth listening to, as 
Mr. Bear found out to his EADS bumptious shame and 
SOrrow. 


~ Mr. Bear in those days was quite a different Bee pide his é 
many-times-great grandchild you see to-day at the Zoo. In _ 


those days he never went fast asleep in the winter, and, far 
raore important than that, he had an ex-tensively-long-pulled- 


out tail which trailed and sailed and drailed far behind him. —— 


#4 .ND HERE IS A STORY TOLD BY 
NOT SUCH A LITTLE GIRL, NAMED | 
ares WHITE, TO A VERY LITTLE ~ 
BOY BY THE NAME OF JOHN. BETTY 
AND JOHN HAVE GIVEN TO JOHN ~ 


THIS STORY TO YOU AND IT IS_ ; 


spor 


a) JOU must know, O little Child, that j mn ‘ 


‘pow-wows or chow-chows, or whatever - 
1 the animals call them. I do not quite 


¥ we are just two-legged creatures, not — 
being made after the manner of four- ee 
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aia AG Mr. Bee was another baeat cause of annoy-. 
nee to the animals. Whenever Bear went to a pow-wow, 


ind pet someone was Hate ae a Ne NOY anche that 
youl fall fast eG most impolitely, and, O little Child, 


£ ae three funny LUMPS on the very sate of it. 


tet (And here is a picture of the snore.) 
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3) os tell me if you do not think Mr. Bear was Le 
noying with his roarsome, boresome, rumbly, grumbly snore. 
_ Can you wonder at what happened to that Bear one day when 
| “ he snored a specially snorey snore at a very important pow- -wow? 

% Mr. Elephant was speaking and, between you and me, it 
as a most tiresome speech; but still we can quite understand 
ris _ feelings when, just-as he finished his beautiful speech, 
ik rastead of applause (which he enjoyed. very much), he heard a 
+ oud, sighing, sorrowful, snorey snore. O, little Child! 
at snorey snore hurt Mr. Elephant’s most favorite feelings, 
and it bruised his most precious prides. — So, with one terrible 
swoop and scoop of his extensively curly trunk, Mr. Elephant 
| ne hold of Mr. Bear’s most extensively-long-pulled-out tail, 


— 


— 


and swung Mr. Bear round and round, and sideways and hind- 
ways and all-ways, until, O. little Child, that tail ‘broke off— 
ZIP—very short and very close to Mr. Bear himseif. Of course 
Mr. Bear went spinning away and fell to the ground witha = 
bumpy bound which hurt him somewhat, O little Child, as you 
would know had you ever been swung about in hke manner, 
Poor Mr. Bear, he was lumpy and humpy all over, and he 
had no Mamma to cuddle him or to give him a piece of her 
mind, or to scold cross Mr. Elephant for being so rough, But 
what hurt him most of all was the loss of his ex-tensively-long- 
pulled-out tail that sailed and trailed and drailed not so very 
long before behind him. 7 . ee oe 
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This accident made him so weepy and otherwise sad, that 
he bundled away to his home in a cave and lay down and slept 
and snored and snored all of his snoresomé, boresome, rumbly, 
‘grumbly snores in one continuous row. But nobody heard 
him, so it was all right, O little Child. 3 

Mr. Bear was so lumpy and humpy and grumpy, and so 
altogether sorrowful, that he slept all the winter long and 
when he awoke it was Springtime. Every pow-wow and 
chow-chow of the animals was over, which was a great relief to 
“Mr. Beas, for he always found them perfectly unbearable; and 
that is how our friend, the Mr. Bear, began his habit of long, 
long naps in the Wintertime. And this story gives you the 
reason why Mr. Bear has such a lumpy, stumpy little tail that 

he wears upon himself all the time. 
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O YOU remember the story of the wise 
1) Joseph—how people from many lands 
came to him in Egypt during the fam- 
ine, to buy the grain which he had stored up? | 
And do you remember how kind was Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, to J oseph iil 
and hisfamily? Fora long time the Egyptians remember ed Joseph and were le 
good to his children and his children’s children. But after a while they for- 
got him. They no longer made the Hebrews happy in their land. They 
gave them the hardest kind of work to do and treated them cruelly. Pine > 
ally the Hebrews became so many that the Egyptians feared they might 
rise up and make war on their masters. So the king ordered that every | _. 
Hebrew boy-baby should be killed as soon as it was born. What oder ee, 
thing for the poor fathers and mothers! és | 
One brave mother made up her mind that she would not have her baby ery 
killed. » She would hide it away. Nobody should know that there was a . 
baby in her house. For three months all went well, but after that the baby — . 
erew too big and cried too loudly for the secret to be kept. If she would * 
save the baby’s life she must give him up before the king’s officers found — i 
him. So she told the baby’s big sister, Miriam, to take him down to the eS 
river in a little floating cradle she had made for him. There she was to 
leave him where she could watch him from a distance. oe J 
Miriam set the cradle down in a clump of tall rushes that grew in the a 


& 
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river. Then she hid herself near by, keeping careful guard over her Baby 
brother. Before long she saw a princess Carne towar.ls the stream to bathe. 


- 
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os sa Bectrew child whose mother was ‘not allowed to keep him. So she 
oe the Ae back to the ee with her and let fom bye there quite as if 


E Hh conld not be ee in the rn when his people were so Wiehid: 
vs > ie Be Diice he saw an Egyptian beating a Hebrew who could not defend himself. 
4 4 st This was more than Moses could bear, and he struck the Egyptian a mighty 
¥) blow that killed him. The king heard of the pene and, not hans a just 
: person, he was very angry. 

3 ie Moses: left the palace to go far away and become a shepherd. While 
_ he was out on the hillside tending his flock, he thought a great deal about 
_ the hard life his people were leading among the Egyptians, and he longed 
to do something to help them. — 

At last he decided to go back to Taga and sale Pharaoh to let him 


oe: take the Hebrews away to another country. He feared that the king would 
: a not. do what he asked because the He- : 

_ brews had become very useful to him. 
‘They built great cities, working hard and 
ne and getting nothing but blows and 
harsh words in payment. They were [eget FG \ a 
+ Be Plintoh’s slaves, and he » 
ee could do with them as he 
pleased. Moses was sure 


| Bit would not be an easy 
sie oa to free the Hebrews, 
| but. he wanted to try. 

He did not-wish to 


© before the king alone, 


for he was bashful and he stammered. He was and that the ie aah 
not listen to any one who spoke so slowly and so unpleasantly. Moses’ i 
brother Aaron spoke osennly and yee So Moses took Aaron ie to es? 
speak for him. - | 

Together they went to the king, but their visit did no she Not 
only did Pharaoh refuse to let the Hebrews go away, but he treated them a 
worse than ever after Moses had pled for them. He commanded the over- 
seers to stop giving them the straw which they needed for making their 
bricks. He said that they must gather their own straw, but still make just | 
as many bricks as they did when the straw was given to them. When they _ 
failed in this impossible task their masters beat them. 

The Hebrews did not understand that Moses was their friend They 
blamed him for their troubles. Because they had a harder time after he 
had begged Pharaoh to let him take them away, they believed that Moses 
had caused their hardships. 

Just at this time. dreadful things ane to ion to the Egynhand 
Many of the people became ill, their cattle sickened and died, the fishes in 
the river were poisonéd so that the water was not fit to drink; flies, and frogs, — | 
and locusts swarmed over everything, and there were terrible hail-storms. 
During these troubles Moses kept begging Pharaoh to let him pee the aa 
Hebrews away, but he would not give his consent. ees, 

The worst punishment of all came when the oldest child in. every + % 
Egyptian family died. The Hebrew homes were passed over—their child- : . 
ren were spared! After that, the king gave Moses permission to take the = 
Hebrews away. Once he had said that they could leave, he wanted to get ei a 
rid of them quickly. They had to gather their cattle together and to pack + 
up their clothes and household goods in such a hurry that the women did a 
not have time to finish their baking. They had to take the dough jue as, 8 
it was, before the yeast was in it. There was no time to lose. 2 ; Ag 

You may be sure that the Hebrews fled while they had the dae’ “i 
They hurried off as fast as they could go, a whole army of them with ‘Moses ’ 
at their head. As soon as they were gone, Pharaoh was sorry. He wanted a ; 
to bring them back to be his slaves again. So he ordered the swiftest horses oy % 
to be hitched to the best chariots. Then the soldiers jumped 1 in and v went v 4 

- racing away after Moses and his poor followers. Ue ik 

At last Pharaoh and his soldiers came up with the Hep iene on the shore ce 
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ge Sor the Red ea a may ane that the people were frightened. The 
z ; cruel Egyptians were behind them and the waters of the Red Sea before 
them. They would certainly have been captured and taken back to their 
hard masters if a strong wind had not sprung up and divided the waters 
so that there was a dry path on which to cross safely over. When the 
is Egyptians tried to follow, the wind died down, the waters flowed back, and 
__ the soldiers were drowned. 


For forty years Moses led his people fhieatigh the desert looking for 
a new home where they might live in peace and freedom. They did not 
always remember to be grateful to Moses for all that he had done for them. 


‘They complained a great deal. They forgot that, no matter how unpleasant 
it might be to keep moving from place to place, it was better than being 
1 slaves i in Egypt. 


Moses was never sorry that he had not stayed with the princess in her 


palace. He did not care to live like a king when his own people were slaves. 

~ He loved them so well that he spent his life wandering about with them, 

teaching them his great thoughts. These thoughts, about right and wrong, 

‘are as true to- day as they were when Moses taught them, over five thousand 

years ago. His people still live and obey his pele and all the world con- 
_siders him one of the greatest of men. 
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HOW BLACKEY AND WHITEY {| 
REACHED A GREAT FEAST J} 
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YUM! eA FINE FEAST. YOM,vYUM!! 


ON and Dot were wallace? in the 
park with Aunt Lou and watching 
the birds and animals in the Zoo. 
They were looking at the peacock 
spreading his tail and strutting 
about proudly, when Aunt Lou 
asked: - “Do you SAD: the story 


{pretty eyes on his tail?” 
; **No,’’ replied Don. 
‘Tell us,’’ begged Dot. 
2s ‘Then let us sit on this bench, 
and I will t tell you the story.”” When they were 
seated, with Aunt Lou in the middle and a twin 
snuggled each side of her, the story was begun 
just as very good stories alway s should begin. 
‘‘Once upon a time, years and years ago, 
there lived people who didn’t know (as we know) 
about one God who made all things and loves 
and cares for us all. They thought ‘there were a 
great many gods and goddesses, the sun-god, 
the water-god, the wind-god, the moon-goddess, 
and ever somany. more. These gods were sup- 3 
posed to live in fine palaces built along the fig “6 4 
‘Milky Way’ which I have pointed out to you (ae ne 
in the sky at night. Sometimes the gods came TE ACOCKSPREAD HIS TALL, 
down to earth and talked with the people there. | 
The king of the gods was named Jupiter and the 
queen was called Juno. The bird Juno liked 
best was the peacock and she had one always 
near her throne. People call the peacock a 
proud bird. I suppose it was proud because 
‘Juno, the queen, liked it the best of all the 
birds; but in those-days.it hadn’t such a pretty 
tail as it has now. a 
‘‘Juno was jealous of a woman on the earth fi 
and changed her into a cow. The woman’s 
name was To. Juno was afraid some one might 
come to help To, so she sent Argus to watch her — 
so no one could come near. i Now Argus was a 
monster with a hundred eyes. He never shut Ae. 
them all at once; even when he slept he kept 
some-of them open. So you see it would have 
been hard for any one to come to BSP Io without. _ 
| Argus seeing him. : tN 


oe iets aig and. a Tee ag cap. 
a Bers sent him to see if he could find a way to 
3 hits So Mercury put on his winged slippers 
and his. winged cap and took his magie wand, 
q A which he used to put people to sleep, and hurried 
im: ‘bee When he got to the earth he took off his 


i i: ag field where Argus was watching Io, the: cow. 
As nae went along, Mercury Baye beautiful 


Be iicssca. with it. He called Moca and said :' 
eo and sit beside me in the shade and play a 
few tunes.’ That was just what Mercury wanted 
Eto: do, so he sat down beside Argus and played 
“many sweet tunes and told stories, trying to put 
at) Paso to sleep. The music made Ar gus sleepy 
and one after another of his eyes would close. 
ee Still he had so many that he always kept one or 
It was a long time before Mercury 
. could get him to close all of them, but at act he 
did close évery. one... Then, quick as a wink, 
NW. . Mercury cut Argus’ head off, Juno took his 
eyes and put them as ornaments. on the tail of 
her peacock and ever since then peacocks have 
|. had eyes on their tails. ’’ 

‘“‘And what became of Io, the cow?’’ asked 

~ Don. 

J ‘‘She was dared back into a woman and 
~ never. displeased Juno again.’ 

o. per eH: Ed rémember that story. now, 
whenever I see a peacock,’’ added Dot. 
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THE LUCKY FEATHER 


PEACOCK Feather with its eye 
‘Shining bright with’ green and gold 
Is unlucky, I am told. 
TI can’t see the reason why. - DN 
_ Peacock Feather cannot bring 
~Aught but good to you and me, 
For its golden eye can see. 
Only God in everything. 
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(BATTLES & HEROS 
RSE IV RY Saw 
mee pf LORD _ MACAULAY AGH. 


OW glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are! 
And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of Navarre! 
Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance, 
. Through thy cornfields green, and sunny vines, O pleasant 
_@; land of France! i 
ee ae And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the waters, 
Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters. 
__ As thou wert constant in our ills, be: joyous in our joy, 
For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy walls annoy. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! a single field hath turn’d the chance of war; 
~ Hurrah! Hurrah! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 
On! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day, 
| We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array; 
| With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, — 

_ And Appenzel’s stout infantry, and Egmont’s Flemish spears. 
Pee nere rode the brood of false ‘Lorraine, the curses of our land; 
1d dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand; 
id as we looked on them, we thought of Seine’s empurpled flood, 
_ And good Coligni’s hoary hair all dabbled, with his blood; 
_ And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of war, 

_ To fight for His own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 
The king is come to marshal us, in all his armour drest, 

_ » And he has bound a. snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 
ath He looked upon his people and a tear was in his eye; 

- He'looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and high. 
Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to wing, 
P Down all our line a deafening shout, “God save our Lord the King.” 
“And jf my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, — 
_ For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 
Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of war, 
_ And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre.” 
Hurrah! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culverin. 
_ The fiery Dyke is pricking fast across St. Andreé’s plain, | 
With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 
Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 

_ Charge for the golden lilies,—upon them with the lance. / 
A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 
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_ A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest, 
_ And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a guiding star, 
Benn (3 eis | 7 
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Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre. 


Now God be praised, the day is ours. Mayenne hath turned his rein. 
D’Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish Count is slain. 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags and cloven mail. 
And then we thought on vengeance, and all along our van, 
“Remember St. Bartholomew,” was passed from man to man. 
But out spake gentle Henry, “No Frenchman is my foe: 

Down, down, with every foreigner, but let your brethren go.” 
Oh, was there ever such a knight in friendship or in war, 

As our Sovereign Lord King Henry, the soldier of Navarre? — “ a 
Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought for France to-day; Bo ite 3 
And many a lordly banner God gave them for a prey. Sia : 
But we of the religion have borne us best in fight; 7 a d a 
And the good lord of Rosny hath ta’en the cornet white. teh ie 4 
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Our own true Maximilian the hornet white hath ta’en, 

The cornet white, with crosses black, the flag*of false Lorraine. 
Up with it high, unfurl it wide, that all the host may know ; 
How God hath humbled the proud house that wrought His Church such woe; _ 
Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their loudest point of war, 

Fling the.red shreds, a footcloth meet for Henry of Navarre. : 


Ho! maidens of Vienna; ho! matrons of Lucerne; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall return. 
Ho! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

. That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spearsmen’s souls. 
Ho! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be bright; 
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Ho! burghers of Saint Geneviéve, keep watch and ward to-night. i 
For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised the slave, e. 
And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the brave. 4 


Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories are; Bete es 
And glory to our Sovereign Lord, Kmg Henry of Navarre. “ es i 
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«We THE BATTLE 9 IVRY =) 
# ip root . coms Ee) 
. J NHE story of Ivry can be told in the best way, by telling the story of 


_ {| | two mothers—a wicked one and a good one. hs | 
~~ —-s The first mother was Catherine de Medici who ruled France 
_ for years through her sons. The sons were weak and feared her, so they 
_ did whatever she told them to do, no matter how wrong it was. Cather- 
ine hated the Protestants, or Huguenots, and wanted to get rid of them; 
mre. .5O she persuaded her son, King Charles, to kill them. One night—it was 
St. Bartholemew’s Eve—when the church bells struck one o’clock, the sol- 
_ diers came and killed thousands of .people. For three days the cruel kill- 
__ing continued, till all France was full of terror and tears, A wretched war 
_ foliowed that lasted for thirty years, while one after another of Cather- 
__ ine’s sons came to the throne, but none of them could end the war. 
The other mother was Jeanne d’Albert, Queen of Navarre, whose son, 
Henry, followed Catherine’s sons on the throne of France. 
When Henry was born, his grandfather rubbed his lips with garlic 
___ and bade him be a brave man. His cradle. was a huge tortoise shell. He 
____was brought up a carefree, happy boy, playing on the hills with the shep- 
_ , herd lads. His mother taught him religion and learning. She was a Hugue- 
_ not and her simple court was a retreat for those sorely troubled people. 
_ When Henry was fifteen years old, the Huguenots suffered a great loss in 
_ the fall of their leader, the Prince of Conde. In their need the Queen of 
_ Navarre came to them. She rode into camp ‘bringing her son and her 
nephew, the dead Conde’s son. . She encouraged the men to fight for the 
defense of their religion and then, bringing up her boys, she said: “Sol- 
__, diers, I offer you everything I have—my Kingdom, my treasures, my life, 
and, more precious than all, my children.” | 
_-_ So, at the age of fifteen, little Henry was at the head of an army, but 
__ it was many’ years before he was made King of France. Even ‘then he had 
_ _ to fight for his right to the throne, because many people did not want a 
8 “yg Protestant to rule. He was a brave man, and one of the hardest battles he 
ae had to fight was the Battle of Ivry in 1590, a year after he became King. | 
_____He knew it would be a hard fight, for his men were fewer than the 
- enemy; but he told them, if the flags fell, to follow the “white feather” 
__ which he would wear on his helmet. So, no matter how fiercely the battle 
___ raged, the soldiers could see the white plume waving ahead of them. They 
__ knew their King was leading them and that he expected them to be brave; 
so they won the victory for freedom of religious thought and worship. 
_ Before long, Paris opened her gates to Henry and accepted him as 
_ King, and the long, cruel war was ended. Henry IV. was a great King 
_. and people grew to love him. It was during his reign that Champlain ex- 
plored our country, and the city of Quebec was*founded a few years before 
- Henry’s death. Henry of Navarre, King of France, lived from 1553 to 1610. 
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- ~S\9ance there was abunny _ 
ee "Om thought it would be funny 
_ To try.and make believe he was a cat; 
He:thought twould fool his mother, 
j Hiscsister and his brother, : 
And it did-until he tried to catch a'rat. 
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] HERE was a Forest—a great, dark, silent, ne Forest. 
- Its trees were all grim and tall and their trunks stood 
straight as soldiers; their boughs were heavy and arched 
overhead like green umbrellas. The trees stood so close to 
one another, that the sun shone through their branches only 
at high noon time. 

; The only thing in the world that was greater Ae this strange, silent 
a Botest was the strange, silent Desert, which dared to spread itself close to 
-__ and all around the silent Forest. The Desert was so great that it stretched 
Es _ away and away to the very ends of the sky on the North and on the South, 

on the East and on the West. 


oae In the Wood it was as dark and silent as night, on the Desert it was al- 
___ways white and bright. You could have walked for days and nights across 
this Desert and it never would have changed itself; you never would see 
anything or anyone but the Desert and the Sky. 

~~~: You could have walked for days and nights through the black Forest, 
and it never would have changed itself; you never would see wae Lae or 
anyone but the Forest and its shade, shade, shade. 

Se Unless you had walked one day deep into the Heart of the Forest— 
______ then you would have come to an Open Spot, where the sun shone down and 
ee made the grass to grow and the flowers to bloom. Right in the center of 
ie. the Open Spot was— 

‘aa A dear little, queer little House. It was not big enough for a big man 
* i to live in, but it was quite big enough for a Little Girl and a Little Boy to 
h live i in. 

ne 'The door was so low that.a big man would have bumped his head, but it. 
fe Was s quite big enough for a Little Girl and a Little Boy to go through with 
ae never a bump or trouble. The window was too small for a big Man to 


lean from, but. it was quite big enough for a Little Girl and a Little Boy 
: to lean from. 

meee ry, Lhere, ind iden befare the Holise were a Little Girl and a Little 
Boy. They lived all alone in the dear little, queer little House in the 
ho Heart of the Wood. Little Boy was getting a bundle of wood for a fire, 
Pe a cand Little Girl was getting a wee ere page or two Fase some other wee yee: 
¥ tables for Bp Pete: idence tgs in 
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| There was something very, very strange about these two Children— 
_ something sad as well as strange. They never talked, they never laughed, 
____they never sighed or cried. They never madea sound. They did not know 
how! Little Boy went about his business, and Little Girl went about her 


j Pos jusiness, and they seemed quite content, but never a sound did they 


=, make. | ‘ 
Now, while these two silent children lived alone in the Heart of the 


deep, dark Wood, someone else was living in the Heart of the broad, bright 


+ 


SS cis aaa 
_. It was the Great Grey Wolf. iN } ! 
Bees a _ Grey Wolf loved the Heart of the Desert, and never wanted to leave 
it, Sometimes, as he lay basking in the warm sun, he saw, far away at 
mi Sone end of the sky, a thin, dark line. This dark line was the edge of the 
Great Black Forest, but Grey Wolf did not know this, nor did he care 


until | 
‘ : One day Wolf awoke with the very Queerest Feeling he had ever 
psd felt, He could not make out what this Queer Feeling was. He thought 
ae he must be hungry, so he got a breakfast quickly, but the Queer Feeling 
_| stayed with him. He thought perhaps he was sick, but he did not feel at 
___ all that way. In fact he felt so well, that he started off, then and there, on 
a a long, long trot across his bright desert sands. But still that Queer Feel- 
ing stayed with him! It wasn’t at all wn-pleasant, but seemed to creep up 


and down his bristly spine and wrap itself about the very Heart of him, 


i oeand quiver away to the end of his nose and make him Sniff! Sniff! , It also 
made his eyes very bright with kind light. . 

____ Now, when he started out on b's long, long trot across his Desert sands, 
he headed straight for that thin, dark line at the end of the Sky. He did 
not particularly want to go in that direction; to tell the truth he thought he 

would rather not; but every time he trotted away from it, that Queer Feel- 
ing tickled the end of his nose with such a peculiar tickle that he had to 
obey the tickle on the end of his nose and trot straight on towards the Great 
Som mOresh. 3”. pai bei 6 | | 
___ After he had trotted and trotted he came to the Forest. After he had 


rsa 


walked and walked through the Forest of straight. tall trees, for more time 
than he knew, he came to the Open Spot where the Sun shone down. ; 
____- Some people might say that Queer Feeling was just.“Curiosity”, but 
- you know it was something nicer than that, because later on it made every 
one happy, as you shall see. You know it was “Instinct”. Which is as 
ef good as gold when used in the right way. It makes you want to do what 
you ought to do, and it makes you ought to do what you want to do. 
_ And it was “Instinct” that brought Great Grey Wolf to the little Open 
of Spot in the Heart of the Silent Wood. 


_ And Grey Wolf saw the little Boy and. the Little, Girl. They saw 
him. I do not know which of the three was most surprised. Grey Wolf 


had never seen any Wolves like them before and the Children had never 
seen any animals like Wolf before. Aah be ; 
But the Queer Feeling told Grey Wolf that he loved the Children, and 


something of the same Feeling told the Children that they loved him. So 
6 I ea ee | 


GRAY WOLF LOVED THE DESERT. 
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Grey Wolf drew nearer and nearer and at last lay down at Little Girl's 
feet, as quietly and kindly as his cousin Good Dog. Little Girl was very oF, 
happy then, and knelt down and put her arms about Grey Wolf’s neck. ee 

Then a strange Magic happened! o ‘ ees 38 x 

When Little Girl put her arms about Grey Wolf, he felt that Queer 
Feeling go wiggle-wizzle down to the very tipmost tip of his long teal" ae 
Presently his tail began to move back and forth, back and forth in the very 
pleasantest manner. It suddenly dawned upon Grey Wolf that he had 
learned to WAG! ; Beery: 

This beautiful wagging made him so happy that he opened his mouth 
wide and gave a great, long, and deep—"Wow — Wow—W-O-W!? And 
this was Grey Wolf’s way of LAUGHING. Little Girl and Little Boy 
heard the strange sound and were very much surprised and pleased, for 


they had never heard such a big and beautiful sound before. eee. 

They gazed at each other and at Wolf in great amazement. opie. 2 4 
Little Girl’s mouth opened,‘and Little Boy’s mouth opened as they tried to 
do what Grey Wolf had done. And—and—they both laughed! Yes, real, 
true children-laughs, like yours, my Dears. When they had stopped * 


laughing, something very sweet was left that spread about their faces—it ‘ 
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in a beautiful banquet-hall, all shimmering with silver scales, and bright with 
the light of the Earth’s Heart. 

At the far-off end of the hall was a high throne, and on the throne 
were seated a very noble man and a very beautiful woman. They had 
crowns on their heads and sceptres in their hands. They were a King 
and a Queen. But they were made of stone, and could neither speak nor 
move. 

There were others, too, in the great, bright hall; adies-in-waiting, 
grave seneschals, Knights in armor, little pages, and little maids with 


Ij 


/ 


flowing hair. But they were made of stone and could neither speak nor ~ 


move. 

It was still, so coldly, stonily still, in that bright hall that our Little 
Ones’ hearts almost stood still. 

In the very center of the great hall was a wonderful glistening thing. 
Little Girl ran and picked it up, and saw it was a necklace made of moon- 
stones and jet, of green gems and red rubies, and white pearls tucked 
here and there. 

As Little Girl held it in her hands the Queer Feeling that had been 
with Wolf all this time slipped into her Heart, and she ran up the steps 
of the high throne and cast the wonderful necklace about the neck of the 
beautiful Queen. ) | | 

Then the Queen came to life. She moved and held out her arms to 
{ittle Girl'and cried, with a great happiness in her voice: WAR 

“My Little-Girl! My own, dear Little Girl.” And the Queen took her 


jn her arms and kissed her, murmuring words, words, pretty words all the 


a : ee 
- he Little Boy took the wonderful necklace and cast it about the neck 
‘of the noble King, because that Queer Feeling had slipped into his Heart, 


4a - too, And the King came to life and moved, and held out his arms to Little 
Boy, and cried with great happiness in his voice: - 


“My Little Boy! My own brave little Boy.” And the King kissed 


"and patied his Little Boy: 


_ Grey Wolf looked on at this magic and happiness. In fis turn he 
‘went about the hall throwing the wonderful necklace about the necks of all 
the others. The Ladies-in-waiting came to life and waited on the Queen; 


the Knights came to life and guarded the King; the little pages and little 


maids romped in the great hall, and the grave seneschals yawned and 


Wondered, as seneschals always do. 


Then everyone began to talk as fast as ever they could, for the Spell 


- of Stone Silence was broken. Then what do you suppose? Little Girl and 
' Little Boy found that they could talk, too. O, how they did talk! 


~ hen Grey Wolf slipped from the hall, up, up the stairway until he 
- came to the two stone Wolves. With never a word he flung the wonderful 
~ Necklace about their necks. They came to life and moved and were his 
living Brothers. The last you saw of the three wolves was their tiny, tiny 
pictures against the very end of the sky. But the great bright Desert, had 
the footprints of the wolves in its sands; so you may follow them straight 
to where the three wolves love to wag their tails and feel that dearest, 
Queerest Feeling. 


ETSY ANN, Betsy Ann, 
She behaves the best she can. 
If she tumbles on her nose, 
If she gets a horrid bump, 
Or a rosy, naughty lump, 
Betsy never kicks her toes 
On the floor or at a chair. 
Betsy never stamps her heels. 
Betsy never, never squeals 
Here and there and everywhere. 
No she doesn’t. ever. 
Never, never, NEVER. 
Betsy Ann, Betsy Ann, 
She behaves the best she can. 
YOU ARE JUST LIKE BETSY. 
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ETSY ANN, Betsy Ann, 
She behaves the best she can. 
Betsy never struts about 
With a sulky little face 
Jerking ‘round from place: to place 
With a surly, sulky pout. 
Betsy doesn’t whine and mutter 
For some sweetmeats on her bread. 
Betsy is polite instead. 
- Betsy eats her bread and butter. 
Betsy doesn’t ever 
Mutter—never, NEVER. 
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She behaves the best she can. 
YOU ARE JUST LIKE BETSY. 
Mary Pope. 
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Strange Creatures. coe 
S we hold up our ne of Life : so : i f 
With things we have to do, fs a ; 


We run across peculiar folk, . 
ee strange ey scarce seem true. 
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THE YIP- YAP Bird sdorceain Ise, 
Your own voice can’t be heard. ip 
When thoughtful persons try to spe 

They scarce can hear a word. ae ss 3 
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_ The Shng-Slam has a trying way | 
Of throwing things around, 
And leaving them ’ most everywhere 
So nothing can be found. — 


| And nian hoe font more, 3 
Some ey he’ I Bets so very stout 
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‘The Binger-Bong is just a . bug 
Who seemingly enjoys 

To damage floors and furniture 

And smash his harmless toys. 


y DON - enjoy ewe initia things, 
“And I dislike them, too. 

| much prefer to love « child 

As good and dear as You. 
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sa Church: Bells; 
SE 3 —— (TheTree aA a — LZ 
| N CE upon a time tlibke was a giant whe lived ina aintaie 


¢@ He was so big that he had to have the whole inside of the 
a, mountain scooped out for his house, and even then it was 


a‘ di Eat a4 


iy ese 


, 
we 


age only big enough for his fire- place, his bed, his table and one 
chair. The fire- place was so large that he could put three or 
Bee in it at once. The bed was a mile long. The fable was as high 


Ke how do you suppose ee got the name of Giant Church-Bells? 
rell, he had real church-bells fastened in his ears tr Ser Tes and every 


as coming. He was also alled the ‘“Tree-Eater,”” because, when he 
ted a salad, he would bite the top. off of the ac aatt tree and chew it 
D sie it was a nice mouthful for him. 


low, you must aot think Giant Church-Bells was ugly and cruel, for 
pee: really was a friendly giant, and when he was gathering together the 
things for his meals, he was careful to walk long distances and take only 
Gon 1e cow. or one horse or two sheep from each farmer, and he always gave 
tl farmer some diamonds or other precious stones, that he had dug out 
the mountain, to pay for the animals he ate. 


_ Every step he took he stepped ten miles, so you see he equa go a 


Re! | 


One hot summer day Giant cee was so warm that he thought # 
he would go to the ocean for a bath; so he started off, the bells ringing in | 
his ears as he went. When he got to the ocean he jumped in, and made | 
such a big splash that the water flew up over the tops of the highest houses. 

He said to himself: “Why don’t I swim across the ocean?” So he did. e 
As he got near the middle he met some battle-ships, and the sailors 1 “were” 
frightened to see this great head coming along in the water; so they fired 
on him with their cannon, but his skin was so tough that he did not - mind a; 
it in the least. The cannon balls felt like rain on his face. Only some-_ 
times when it felt like vey heavy rain with a little hail esate ins ae ig 


shove it farther down with his foot, so that by the time it came wpa 
he was too far away to be shot at any more. 

When Giant Church-Bells saw the land on the other side of the ocean, 
he was very glad, because it was quite a long swim, even for a giant, and 
had taken. him six days. He stepped up out oh the water, and Sah dome 
on a zaguntam to rest and dry. 


made such a long shadow across the valley; and an they fount . was k 
a real live giant, I can tell you there was a great time. They cried anes 
said: “Oh, he will eat’ us up! What shall we do?) Where can we hide?” 
One little man, named Tad, and “T am going to climb Bp that ant and $ 
talk to him.” é a. 

“Don’ t you do it. Don’t you do it, Tad He will certainly oe yor ye 


2 \Charch- Bel ribs, and’ he was obliged to tie himself fast with ropes, 
Ae oe time the giant took a pelt he was in danger of rolling off; 


Pit “Fey, there, Mt. Giant!” No: answer, because in Sate S 
deals Coa far ay, eo fi to hear. Then Tad remembered a little 


iy = might: ie peau Mr. Giant! '-< 


2 a ly name is Tad and I came up to see you and be friends with you,” 
the little man. 

Pe oor lonely old Tree-Eater! No one had ever asokeon to him before. 
onged to be friends with somebody, but everybody was afraid of him. 
rays. had to eat.alone, and walk alone, and be alone. He was the 
mi fbnesome. creature you can. think of, and ‘here at last was somebody | 
ranted to like him and be liked by him—someone who wanted to be 
iend! He was so glad that the tears began to roll down his cheeks— 
t tear that made Deogles: as they ran down eas mountain side, and 


a 


On. "ad Jooked pee from fe giant’s eboulies arid saw what a dreadful 
ne they were having, and he shouted at the giant: “Stop crying! You 
Eons my friends! What are you crying for! ay 

be “Because IT am so glad to have a friend,” eo ppeH out the poor giant. 
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“L SAY, MR.GIANT? SHOUTED 
TAD THROUGH HIS MEGAPHONE 
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“You ought not to cry about that,” said Tad, who by this time began i: oe 


to feel sorry for the great creature; “‘and you really must stop or I will = 

4 : : itt a ee 
have to go down again.” irs. 
b] 


“Oh, don’t leave me, don’t leave me; I will stop,” said the giant 
in terror, trying to control his sobs, and rubbing his eyes with his big 


fists. . , 3 eee 
“Where do you live?” asked Tad. # be ‘ 
“Across the ocean-in a mountain; and now the giant’s voice was _ 

quite steady. ‘a . | 
“Would you like me to go home with you2” asked the little man. 

At this the Tree-Eater was so upset that his tears began to flow again. Aga 


phe ae 
me 


“Stop that right away. Stop it, or I won’t stir a step,” shouted Tad. 
“I don’t like to go with crying giants—only with happy giants. Nobody — 


would like to go travelling with a crying giant, or even with a sniffing 


pe 
. 


° ; f . ye 
giant.” | Eta 


So then Giant Church-Bells smiled, and from that day on he always: ‘ 
wore a happy face, for he was afraid if he looked unhappy he would lose 
his friend. | , | hs a as : 


om ‘Around the Mant’ s fant was a Heathen bag, aid it was arranged that 
‘ d should travel in this bag. First he got on the giant’s hand, which let 
i down like an elevator to the village, and there he gathered together 
enough provisions to last a w eck, After this he said a last farewell to his 
Me friends, and hit the huge forefinger three times with a stick, which was the 
aM bit signal to take him up again; and as soon as he had climbed into the leather 
¢ bag and sat down with his head peeping out of the top, they were off. 
The first few days in the ocean were smooth and pleasant, but then 
a a storm, and the waves tossed:so high that Tad was afraid. 
1 _ What do you think that good old giant did then? He told Tad to get 
. “into his mouth and sit behind his teeth, where he could keep out of the 
se of a waves. His teeth were as big a as gravestones and his eye teeth 


, i how his jaws must have ached. 

Well, finally they reached the shore, and in a short time they were 
€ in the mountain house. 

ae The people in the country near there saw smoke coming out of the 
a4 top of the mountain, and they said: “See, the volcano is active to-day.” 
nd they felt a trembling of the earth, and thought it was an earthquake, 
put it really was only Giant Church-Bells, the Tree- Eater, making up his 


¥ fie and dancing Os joy that he kad a friend. 
; Betsy PARKER 
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N ie long ago there lived a eaitterak boy with a beatiful 
Y name, Narcissus. He had curly hair and starry eyes. He . 
f ) | was strong and graceful. But he did not know how to. love. 

: o Wonderful flowers grew all about him, but he did not lovethem. : 
f Ml) 7 || Beautiful birds flew over his head, but he did not love them. aa 
=} Kind friends cared for him, but neither did he love them. | Sy 
He had a little playmate named Echo. She, too, was fair-haired and — 3 
starry-eyed. She loved him dearly. But Narcissus did not love her. This % i ae. 
made little Echo very unhappy, and at last she went away. ‘Then Narcissus a 
missed his little playmate, and wandered here and there looking for her.) Hess 
remembered that she loved him, and he began to feel sorry that he had not 
loved her. | 
As Narcissus went on he came to a Fourdaibs Stooping over tee drink 

of the pure, clear water, he saw his own face for the first time. _ He did not 
know that he was looking at himself, but thought that he saw the curly hair e 
and s starry eyes of his little playmate, Echo. His great‘ longing for his little shag 
companion made him look and Jook until love came into his. heart. He > . “ 
called softly: ‘Echo, little Echo, come back to me. I love you. ve love % 
you.’” And this is the way that Narcissus learned how to love. Ae s 
Still Echo did not come, and Narcissus, looking at the lovely stanteemee ' 
face, stepped down into the fountain to find her. -He did not find her. and — 
he did not return. But all around there sprang up the beautiful star-like — 
flowers that people call the Narcissus flowers. When boys and girls see thes 

Narcissus flowers growing in the grass like beautiful stars, they may ‘thin 

of them as the flowers of love that blossomed at last in the heart of ae ie 

boy Narcissus in the long ago. 3 
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SIE ABY Fish are very small, Wes : | 
| But their mother knows 
| Just the place to learn to . oo 
swim, a 
Where the water goes. 
If she tells them not to ef) 
On the land to play, 
They don't grumble or com- 
plain; | | : 
Baby Fish obey. 
So do you ? 


His mother named him Squirmie because when he was a tiny baby 

fish he used to squirm right out of her fins, and she would have to 
swim round and round to catch him again. By and by he grew to be quite 
a fish, and Mother took him out to swim just as your mother takes Baby 
Brother out for a walk. Squirmie could soon swim quite a distance. 

How delighted he was when he was allowed to swim up to Big Bridge. 
He had to swim out of Bright Brook into Bright River. Mother always 
went with him for it was a long swim, and he had to stop to rest. 

When he grew big enough to go out swimming by himself, his mother used 
to stay at home and make delicious worm pies, and roast water bugs. How 
good they tasted to Squirmie after he had been out for a long swim! 
Squirmie was always very good about obeying his mother. When he 


Gt nee lived in the cool shadow of a big flat rock in Bright Brook. 


went out to swim she would say, 

“Don’t swim down to Big Bridge in Bright River, and don’t ever bite 
any wriggly worms you see hanging in the water. 

“Why?” Squirmie asked one-day. And Mother rolled her eyes and 
said, “Because I tell you not to, Squirmie; that is sufficient.” 

“What kind of fish is that?” questioned Squirmie. 

“What kind of fish is what?” said his mother. 

“Why, ‘suf fish ent,’ you just said.” 


4 f . Cel 
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“OQ Squirmie,” laughed his mother, “what. questions you “do “ask 
Swim along out to play.” , Pree oS 
Every day Squirmie used to see the wriggly worms Pe tiene in the. water, i | 
and he longed to bite them, but his mother had said he must not. But one Be 


day he got up cross, and, when he went out to swim, he was cross. He said ee 
to himself, E Ae : es 

““My mother doesn’t know anything.” (Wasn’t that a shocking re- 
mark for him to make about his own mother who loved him?) “SP. a 


going to swim down to that old Bridge where SHE won’t see me, and then © 
Pll eat all the wriggly worms I see hanging in the water, and then Vl. swim 
home. And when she sees me all safe, and my tummy just full of good wrigely i 
worms, I guess she’ll think I know something, too.” 

So, oh! oh! oh! children, that naughty little Squirmie swam fast. as pe ch 
down to Big Bridge. The first thing he saw was a wriggly worm, and he 
swam right up, as bold as Captain Kidd and bit it quick and hard. N. ow, 
if fishes had known how, Squirmie certainly would have given a real scream; 
but no matter how much a fish is hurt he can never make a sound. He just x 
has to squirm and flop. 


e 


As I was saying, Squirmie would have screamed, for, just as soon as he 
bit that worm, something sharp as a needle went right through his mouth, . ‘ 
and in a second he was yanked—not gently pulled, children—but yanked 
out of that lovely Bright River where he had always lived. Then he was 


a rae HE WAS TOSSED UP IN THE Aint L +m. | 18 ; 


, oe threw him down right hecite the cool water. Why he couldn’t 

7 hea ve thrown him into the river, Squirmie could never see, and I think that 
bis r an I might have done so. He was just thoughtless, that was all. 

ar Well, Squirmie flopped and flopped, trying to breathe, and soon he found 

oe rength fast going. With wonderful courage he gave one more Hlop, 
ar d | found. himself j in the blessed water. | 

Fora few minutes he lay perfectly still, utterly exhausted! How good 

gis to breathe easily again. As he lay there thinking how glad he should 

a: a to see his home ‘once more, his mother came swimming frantically up. 

. re) Squirmie, Squirmie,” she panted, “where have you been?” and 
she threw her fins about him and held him. close, close, close. She saw the 

: Tittle hurt mouth and rise ei at once what had happened. Squirmie 

he n to cry, and say, “O Mother, if ve been a naughty boy but I never will 

be e again. I bit a big wriggly worm and it must have been one of his teeth 

4k rat stuck through my mouth. I didn’t know worms had such sharp teeth. 

4 ‘He didn’t like me and threw me way out on the land! Boo-hoo.” 

7 me "You poor little fish,” said Mother. “That was a hook. A man had it 

hitched toa jolg line, and he put that worm on to deceive you: He wanted 
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to catch you and EAT you,” and she hugged him harder still at 
thought of it. au ANAL cas ee 
By this time they had reached their own door under the cool flat rock.” 


“Come here, blessed lamb,” said Mother F ish, sitting down ina rocking 


chair and taking Squirmie in her fins, “let Mother see just how badly th: 
old hook hurt you. Well, I thik you'll have to have the doctor. It’s a 
pretty bad hurt.” Very soon old Doctor Pompous Pickerel came. He ex- : 
amined Squirmie’s mouth; washed it in peroxide of mud, and put on some ta 


worm ointment. This ointment he said was his own special preparation and 
4 a Sh Ag 2 caw” 
was most healing. ‘You will have to feed him on porridge for a day or 


two, Mrs. Fish, and put a hot water-bag on his mouth, and keep him a 


quiet. And, above all things, be sure he is kept perfectly wet and cozy.” BL. 
~  Squirmie was soon in bed and sound asleep for he was tired. In the night | me 
he woke up once just for a minute. Mother was right there by his side Te 

watching him just as all mothers do. es Oke 
“Mother,” he murmured drowsily, “do you know, when I grow to be a | 
big fish, I’m going to get a hook and line and catch that man.” And, in : atl 
spite of her worried feeling, Mother Fish laughed until her fins ached. 
. Laura CHADBOURNE Purrer. a 
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| ey? ¥ T was St. Patrick’s Day and the blustering March wind. was 
BV) ‘singing lightheartedly when the Old Gardener sowed the Sweet | 
. ie 4 Pea seeds. There were hundreds of them—all dressed in little 
y Zo 
% E 4 


fe from Jack Frost. 


see : 
: > 2 


Presently the little seeds awoke. Their snug-fitting coats became too 
it for them. They burst them open and sent their pale white rootlets along 
ground. Twin leaves, clasping each other tightly, pushed aside the 

t earth as they hurried upward towards the bright sunlight. 

‘At last one morning, when the wind was singing softly and the sky was, 
‘so blue, the little leaves appeared. Every day their stems stretched 

er and higher. They sent out many leaves and wavy tendrils. 

Now. the wind often played in the garden, and when he saw the Sweet 
ms Peas springing up like a row of pale green soldiers, he came puffing and blow- 
‘ing against them. But the fragile plants threw out their silky tendrils and 
‘twisted them firmly around the brushwood which the Old Gardener had 
aced behind them. Right merrily they danced in the sunlight as the wind 

in vain to shake them loose. WO ie taney er an 

Then one day the Old Gardener found the first Sweet Pea in bloom. 

fer lovely petals of palest pink were spread wide like the wings of a butterfly. 
os “My pretty, my pretty,’’ murmured the old man, as he pulled the 
dail ty flower towards him with his wrinkled brown hand. <A few days later 
the whole row was ablaze with color—delicate pinks and lavenders, bright 
~% pretsvand glorious purples. , 
: “asa ; . 
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So the Old Gardener brought his sharp shears and sinpéd off the Benton | 
tiful blossoms.. Every day he sent hundreds of them to the people who- 
worked in the great gray city. - 

But the Sweet Pea that had bloomed first and some of her lovelies sis- * om 
ters he let alone. Gracefully they waved their fairylike heads and charmed 


the wandering butterflies. ‘I'oo soon their delicate petals began to fade. ‘s 
Then from the heart of each flower came a soft green pod which grew hard- . el 
er and bigger every day. Re 23 

One beautiful afternoon when the wind sang sadly in the rustling corn=- 
stalks, came a sound like the firing of a tiny pistol. The Old Gardener 
heard it. ‘The seeds are ripe,’’ he cried, as he hastened to gather them. | oy a 

The wind soon ceased its song. Across the garden the sun sent one last zs 
golden ray. The Old Gardener turned homewards. In his quaint wooden : 
basket lay the roughened pods filled with the seeds of the Sweet Peas. | 3 

Carefully he kept them all winter long... But when March winds dry up Ce 
the brown earth, the Old Gardener will put themin the ground. And when = 
summer days come, the garden will again be fragrant with the blossoms. Oh. em 
the Sweet Peas. 4 sen: a 
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NCE I was a Pollywog, , as little as could be, 


But now I am a jolly Frog, quite big and fat you & 


see. 
Once I had a tiny tail, that wiggled to remind me 
That it was a tiny tail, that followed on behind me. 
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name was Humpygrump. All over his body grew little horns 


1) = in the forest of Tanglewood there once lived a frog. His 


which, of course, might have been the reason for his bad dis- 
position. Day in and day out, he would sit under his toadstool umbrella 
saying, “Too bad! Too bad!’ 

But one fine morning that doleful frog awoke to a great surprise. As 
he turned out of bed, grumpy as usual, he began to’sing his same old sad 
tune, “Too bad! Too——” suddenly he stopped singing. A wondrous 
something had caught his eye. It was a cradle made of a cocoon. Over it 
lay sheets of cobweb-lace which shimmered and glistened in the springtime 
sun like spun gold. And, carefully tucked into that cradle was the tiniest 
of fairies, asleep. Now, when Humpygrump beheld this fairy peacefully 
slumbering on his own hearthstone, he became very angry, and he said to 
himself, said he: | 

“This is my house. You have no business here. I will just eat you for 
my breakfast.” 

Humpygrump licked his chops! Humpygrump rolled his wicked eyes!!’ 
Humpygrump puffed out his cannibal tummy!!! Then over beside the 
cradle hopped Humpygrump to gobble up this toothsome chickabiddy. He 
just then something wonderful happened. 


opened his hungry jaws, but 
From the air came a voice saying, 
*Biziz—Bizaz—Bizum.” 


é 
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And lo! with his mouth wide open, Humpy’s jaws locked tight and fast. 
After a while the little fairy awoke. The very first thing she saw was this a 
gaping, horny, puffed toad-frog. Naturally the little fairy was frightened. 
Indeed she began to cry. - But just then she heard a thin, small voice calling a : ; 
to her. Nan yk Rea iran me sr ae alate a 

“Do not be frightened,” said the voice, “that frog can do you no harm rs 3 


whatever. His jaws are locked as tightly as a jail.” , 


. pe oe 


Being assured of her safety, the fairy was curious to know whence and Ds oa 
from whom the voice came. She arose from her cocoon cradle, and looked ‘ 
all around her, but she could discover no one. : er 


fom} 


“Ha! Ha! Ha!” chirped the voice merrily. “It is I. Here I am on 
the other side of the toadstool.’’ ‘ ib cachet yo 


* 


The fairy had looked nearly everywhere, but, of course, not in the right 4 . 
place. Shyly she peeped around the stalk of the toadstool, and there, in the | 
bell of a violet, stood the owner of the voice. He was a pixie clad in a doublet 
and hose of royal purple. On his tiny curly head rested a little black cap. F Le i; 
was made of velvet, and from its crown waved a white willow plumelet. . 
The pixie took off his cap to make a sweeping bow. The only thing the fairy 
could think of saying was, “Oh!’ But very soon she found voice enough 
to politely inquire, “Was it you, sir, who saved me from that dreadful ~ 
animal?” Pus sha 


ots 


eel 
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“Yes,” rephed the pixie, “I am the servant of him who watches over Bt: 
people, fairies, . 
and flowers. I 
have a message | APPRaY wet 
for you. AfterI fA : Wikee i ihe 

deliver it, you Pay Ge 


(Mee will need my 
call es care no longer.” 
> € Er 


The fairy, 


eager to hear 


what the pixie 
had to say, kept 
quiet, and he 
continued. 
“This is a 


POWs of or 
ek 


"Sh ] he eeped Sina 
the Yat kof Phe toadstool | 
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od a ae love. It is through love alone that flowers 
eet, and pure, and beautiful. If you love flowers as well as people, 
7 love ee Such love will help to All the world with perfume, ae 


s as well as people 


he his,” wid the pixie, “Is your scepter It is full of magic. And, oh 
Ng almost Hors to tell you 7OUr name. It’s Fake RD ppm, Queen 


with’ Biss lips closed Hohe, you hum like a bumble bee. ‘That’s it. 

od d-bye Queen!” So saying the pixie vanished into the heart of the violet. 
After the pixie had gone, Queen Sally wondered what a dose of love 
ddo toward curing her friend the frog of his bad disposition. She looked 
Yes, there stood the’ bloodthirsty creature. But I am sure you 
ld perc never guess ~ what that frog was doing. He was crying! Now, 
ak mpygrump had been a common, everyday frog, his tears would have 

; own at his feet. (Oh, his tears were gushing as though he had swal- 
i oo pot. ) But Humpygrump was no ordinary frog. He was 
And, as he moaned, and wailed, and blubbered, the 


Queen Sally’s ae was touched. ‘She eres ae a rane dro 
from her heart for Humpygrump. Three times Queen Sally. passe 
magic wand around Humpygrump. Three times did Queen Bally 
Humpygrump under his fifth rib. Three times Queen Sally said, as 

“Biziz—Bizaz—Bizum.” And, before a cat could have Faso a ; 
whisker, Humpygrump’s jaws unlocked! Humpygrump’ S eyes unerossed! | 


But, strangest of all, from Humpygrump’s body dropped aes one of his Ma : 


little horns! ae a 
Humpygrump was the happiest frog you or anybody ever] r saw. “He =e 


thanked Queen Sally. Moreover he became her faithful servant. He be- : 
came the policeman of her flower kingdom. How, you wonder, can, a frog — 

be a policeman? Well, these little violet people have many, many enemies. : 
Their enemies are bugs, insects, and such things. These, Humpyeramp 
would catch and eat. And, to this day, in Queen Sally’s flower kingdom, the | 
great, great grandchildren of Humpygrump do this same thing. ‘They keep 
her garden free from all bugs and insects. So now, my dears, whenever — : 
you chance to see a Humpygrump sitting under his umbrella blinking and 
dreaming with his mouth wide open, always remember that he i is waiting tos8 
catch the enemies of the little flower people. Then remember, too, that | 


Humpygrump has never, never forgotten the kindness of the ruler of the 
violets, QUEEN SALLY MIPMMM. z eek | ee 
Joun Ruse Wooomies:: al 
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-CHILDREN, when you are 
having a long automobile 
trip or a drive, do you ever 
get uneasy, and wriggle and 
wriggle? aud sock Mother 


ae any eed (Do you 
ve what a quadruped ist? It is an 


ws 
: ‘sh ae that has four feet.) Now ‘can 


= be, 


tS, you think of any you would be likely to 
ee by the side of the road? The first 


ane counts ten quadmupeds wins. i 


.. THE HARE G THE ToRTOISE 
x FABLES IN RHYME FROM AESOP / Le 
sq VERSES by HERBERT ERNEST HANCOCK( 
ee _” PICTURES BY E-X | ” 


HARE—which is,a rabbit of a little different style— 
Once told a wise old Tortoise he would race him for a mile, 
And after he had said it, he put on a knowing smile. . tyr? 
The Tortoise said he’d do it, ’cause he knew about the hare; Saas. 
He knew that he was lazy and for work he did not care. oat. 
“T’'ll race,”’ said Mr. Tortoise, ‘‘and you’ll find me waiting there.” Raa 


They got a Fox to watch them as 
they figured out the race, 
And. Mr. Hare soon started at 
a most amazing pace; 
The Tortoise plodded slowly with 
a grim and earnest face. 
The day was hot and sunny, which } 
/ made both of them perspire; 
-_§@@q The Hare soon stopped his run- 
| ning, for he didn’t want to tire. 
**T’lltake a nap,’’ said Mr. Hare. 
“*I’m feeling ’most afire.’’ 


*’T will take the poor old Tortoise over half an hour or more; eesine tS 
I’ll wager he is groaning, and that all his feet are sore.’’ peg 09 
And soon the Hare was sleeping, my! you should have heard him snore. 
But poor old Mr. Tortoise scrambled up the highway steep, 
' And soon he saw his rival in the grass all sound asleep, 
But wise old Mr. ‘Tortoise never made_a single ‘‘peep!’’ 


er 


t la 
low Ne have I been sleepin 0° he aeained: “Tt ¢ seems a week.”’ 
id up the road he scampered like a flashing, lightning streak. 
raced and ran and galloped, so he’d finish up the mile, 
er hill and dale and bramble, through woods and o’er the stile. 
He didn’ t look so merry, and you couldn’t see him smile. 
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| as Tortoise one had finished, so the winning prize ke drew, 
f =4 the Fox was laughing loudly; and the Tortoise, he laughed, too. - + 
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ERHAPS Kathie and ‘Lisbeth and Dickie never quarreled _ 
any more than other children; but Mother sometimes 
thought they did, and it was then she always made the. 
Great Wish: Coc St] ae ae ea 
be “If only these walls could speak and tell you howugly 
San it sounds.” 1 LE a a 
“If only they could!” Kathie could never resist saying. “I’d love to 
_ hear the walls speak!” : Sige cae 
One day Mother sent her alone to the nursery for this, and it was then 
the wonderful thing happened. ) | : oe ee 
She had been in the room hardly.a minute, when suddenly the walls 
began to quiver, and hundreds of wee, shining fairies began to flash and dart — a 
about through them. Then, before Kathie could move or speak or do any-— a 
thing, a voice, softer than the faintest whisper, sounded in her right ear. - \— 
“She has her wish at last,” it said, a bit crossly. ‘I wonder how she a 
knew the number!” . SE 
“Oh, she kept on until she reached it,” another replied at Kathie’s left 
ear; “but I don’t believe she intended it, and I am sure she doesn’t know 
what it is.” 5 =) ia alee 
“Don’t tell her! Don’t tell her!” a lot of voices hissed together. ao 
) “Oh, yes; please do!” Kathie burst out then, suddenly getting her 
speech. To paler ee 
At once, everything was hushed, but, after a while, the first voice spoke a 
again and said, crosser than ever: | ; io eae 
“Well, I guess not! Don’t you know you are one of our dead-, 
liest enemies?” | | NAS oe 
“I? cried Kathie, very much surprised. “How?” | (AS elena 
“Oh—Oh—Oh!” all the voices whispered at once. “She pretends she 
doesn’t know why we are here!” , ger cet 3 aaa 
“I don’t—honest!” Kathie protested, now very much interested. “Tell — 
me, please,’ won’t you?” . Waratey. i % 
Again there was silence, then a voice behind Kathie said shyly: 
“Maybe, if we told her, she would try to have us released.” . 
“I would!” Kathie promised. “I would do anything!” 
“Suppose we try her,” said the voice at her left ear. hiner, 
“Let’s!” they all agreed, as if rather excited about it. Ba pe 
“Very well, then,” said the voice that seemed to be leader. “In every 
house, for each cross word spoken, a fairy is shut up in the walls, and there: .~ i 
it has to stay until it hears nothing but sweet and kind words. See how many __ 
of us are here in your walls, and new ones come every day—dozens “and <*>) 
dozens—and none of us ever hope to get out. You and your brother and — ? 
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sister quarrel dreadfully, you know, and if you go on, there won’t be room 
here for any more fairies. Then the walls will begin to crack you have 
seen this often in very old houses, and sometimes in quite new ones—and 
then some of the fairies get out and escape. However, somebody else’s 
cross words get them into other walls; so they aren’t really helped. The 
only real help for us is for everyone to be gentle-spoken and kind. Oh, if 
only you would begin!” 

I will!” cried Kathie with all her might. “And ’Lisbeth and Dickie 
will, too. Ill go tell them now!” 3 

Wait!” said the right voice. “I just want you to know that we have 
to whisper to make up for your loud and harsh tones. You will remember 
that, won't you, when you feel like screaming at people?” 
“Oh, I will!’ promised Kathie. “I’d be sorry not to have you in our 
walls, though. I like to know you are there.” 
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“Well, I tell you,” said the voice—“when all the fairies in the world get 
out of all the walls, the little children who believe in them can see them 
whenever they like. All they will have to do is to look about them and wish.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Kathie. “I'll start to get you out right away.” | 

At that, the walls became solid again and the fairies disappeared, but 
Kathie knew they were there, just the same, waiting for her to let them out. 

“Of course, they won’t ever let me see them until I do it,” she decided, 
“so, I guess I will hurry and start.” 

When they heard about it, Dickie and ’Lisbeth were glad enough to 
help her, and now Mother never has to make the great wish any more, for, 
of course, they wouldn’t think of quarreling when they remember the poor 
fairies shut up in the walls. Perhaps before very long they can see fairies’ 
by just looking about them and wishing. | / 
EvizaBeTtH Hines HANLEY. | 


CURLEY lions snarl and snap 
At this gentle little chap. 
But,what good does snapping do them? 
Little Dannie sees right through them 
Little Dannie does not fear 
When _ a beastie cross is near. 
Pure Hearts do not care the least 
For the crossest man or beast. 


F I were little as a bee, _ 
Id let him fly away with me— 
: If he were willing. © 
I’d sit right on his back, and I | 
Would say “Get up,” and off we'd fly; 
It would be thrilling! — 
I’d steer him up above the trees, 
And race with every little breeze, 
And beat them quickly. 
I’d dip, and toss, and rise, and fall 
Where vines, and flowers, near the wall, 
Grew tall and thickly. 
I'd chase the thoughtless butterfly 
As he drank dew; then hurry by 
ee As lightning passes. 
| ae And, when I thought it right and best, 
de I'd give my bumblebee a rest 
On rocking grasses. 
I’d find where fairy people live, 
And, when I found them, I would give . 2 
Them cordial greetings. 
Td tell the fairies all I knew, 
And they would tell me secrets, too, 
Ss WS At secret meetings. 
Pi ee I think it might be just as well 
: If you would promise not to tell 
What I have told you; 
For bumblebees and fairy folk 
Are sad if talked of as a joke; 
Besides, they’d scold you. 
But, if you want to, you may try = eae 
To be as small and light as I, 
And go a-flying. 
At first, perhaps, you cannot see 
The way to ride a bumblebee; 
But keep on trying. 
| JANE TATE. 
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A MILLION little Sunbeams started down from the Great Sun to re 
see the world. With them started many other sunbeams but these stopped 
on the way to visit the stars and were lost. - It was a long journey, a very, ie 
very long journey for the million little Sunbeams, although they travelled ~~ — 
faster, many times faster than the fastest thing in all the world. But they Be. 
turned neither this way nor that way, but kept rushing on down, down a 
through the Blue Sky. ea: Ga 

And, as they drew near to the Green Earth, which is the world you and “ar 
I know, a Great Cloud spread itself before them and shut away the Green 
Earth so that they could not see it. But the million little Sunbeams — “aq 
were not dismayed. They plunged into the midst of the Great Cloud and ! 
lo! there they found imprisoned a million little Raindrops. Then the mil- 
lion little Sunbeams released the million little Raindrops and the million 
little Raindrops fell happily down, down to the Green Earth where they 
splashed in the Big Ocean and danced on a thousand roofs and brought joy 
to thirsty plants and washed away the dust from the face of the Green 
Earth. | | ms | oh: ae 

And following fast on the heels of the million little Raindrops were the +4 
million little Sunbeams and they smiled to ‘see the joy which the million 
_ little Raindrops had spread over the Green Earth and they said, “Oh, that 
we also might bring joy to the world!” ie Pee 
And even as they spoke, the million little Raindrops looked up at them e. 
_ and smiled, and the million little Sunbeams smiled back and the million lit- 

tle smiles from the Raindrops and the million little smiles from the Sun 
beams met and out of them grew across the Great Cloud the most beautify 


up, Sarniled fa Osa “Behold the Bow of Promise!” — 
hen the million little Sunbeams hurried on and as they drew near to 
en Hath, they separated. “For,” said they, * ‘thus may we do the 


rown. ‘soil and Bet into the heats of the flowers and ease them to 
and. hid there until the bees should find them and draw out their sweet- 


ae some abeiea ina pale flood into a Poa city and made almost 
is its ke until the hearts of men ee a Some ce in at 


. Some aiabed over a great wall od thr ea iron bars and pveiened 
he Po: faces of weary men and these br ought with them Hope. 
Some danced merrily down the street in the midst of laughing boys and 


Pbk s and ee es with them ee 


tiny hands and cooed and uid and the heart of a cei began 
pend ne) one br ought with it Joy. 


fhe hearts of men. ee 
| Pa Se aera ean THORNTON W. Burgess. 
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HE million little Shadows lay sleeping in the Green Forest while the ‘an 
Great Sun climbed high in the blue, blue sky. And when the Great ots 
Sun had climbed to the very top of the blue, blue sky, it began to 

creep down slowly on the other side toward the Purple Hills. Then the a 

million little Shadows awoke and began to pirencn and to peep ion from the <n 

Green Forest and they said: ; 

“Let us go forth and see the world. Of what use are we here in Wine 

Green Forest?” | . 

And a mother deer who was leading her spotted babies. to the Smiling 
Pool heard the million little Shadows, and she replied: : 

“Though you knew it not, you have been of great use all the long day 
here in the Green Forest for you have brought comfort to me and my ba- 

_ bies and to a thousand more who live in the Green Forest and have ne. ee 

tected us from the heat of the Great Sun.” | og 

Then were the million little Shadows glad and they laughed happily and. i. 
started forth from the Green Forest to see the world. At first they were 
timid and crept slowly and carefully from tree to tree. Then becoming 
bolder they hurried forth. They sprang from behind every bush and fence __ 
and wall. On the lone farms they crept out from each haystack and barn 
and house. ‘They trooped into the towns and the great city. ; 


\ 


Gi aA ™ : 
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| And the people who had suffered all day from the heat of the Great 
Sun saw them and greeted them with smiles and the million little Shadows 
were happy and hastened to make comfortable the hot streets, so that little 
children came out to play and dance and sing, and panting dogs lay down in 
them and were grateful. 


So as the Great Sun sank nearer to the Purple Hills, the million little 
Shadows scattered farther and farther through the world. Some stole upon 


_ yine-covered porches where busy mothers brought their sewing, and with 


these little Shadows went Comfort. 
_ Some lingered long in leafy lanes and youths and maidens sought them 
there, for with these little Shadows went Love. 
Some stopped in lonely places, and because of the loneliness they drew 
together and became black as the night, and wicked men sought them out 


and in them planned evil deeds so that with these little Shadows went Hate. 


= So the million little Shadows came out of the Green Forest- and saw 
the world and when on the following morning they returned to the Green 


Forest, they were happy for they had found that even a little Shadow may 
be of some service. And only those little Shadows wherewith went Hate 


were sad, but the others rejoiced greatly and were glad, for they knew then 


‘that the world had a great need for the million little Shadows. 


Tuornton W. BurceEss. 


a white fleecy cloud a 
vie Fic see } 


creat green eae: nid as they passed they set. ‘a canton He Leaes re 
to dancing happily. Rafe. aes 
“We must go high if we would see the world,” said the million little 
Breezes. So they swept up into the blue, blue sky and presently they. found © Be 
a white fleecy cloud whereon to ride. ane as Bene rode they looked. es oe 
and saw the world. | 
They saw great mountains whose tops. were covered with snow. | 
saw great forests and mighty rivers and laughing brooks. Thesiesal 
big, big Ocean on which sailed white winged ships and great steamsh 
They saw little villages and great cities and men and women and little b 
and girls everywhere. And sitting comfortably and contented on the a 
beautiful white sky ship, they sailed through the blue, blue sky and looked Be 
down on all the wonderful things of the world and were happy.) . i dl 
But presently as they looked down on the world, they saw that the 
horses: and cows in the fields stood with Cie Un heads. _ They s saw oS t ih 


longer Feed: They saw the smoke from the iipseend cawiees Ne as 
city settle down in a cloud so black that they could not see through it. The 
saw windmills on many farms. and the windmills were idle. “They s sa 
great crowds of people lying on the grass of the parks and they saw whit ( 
faced mothers who fanned little babies who gasped for air. sy 


Proseihe ee swept down! on their eloud ne a out of the - 
a a hae with them a million little Raindrops. Down, doy 


me of ithe little Breezes stopped at the (ohe farms and began to 
idle mills. Some hurried out onto the big, big Ocean and filled the’ 
Ss c the ships and blew we on their way. Some stopped at the 


me Esse to play with little boys and girls aa Paice off their 
an ren. SEA with them. Some rushed eae down the streets and 


EXto of joy erow in ithe eyes of white- faced mothers. 

when the night came, the million little Breezes dropped happily to 
nd the Purple Hills, for they had seen the world and they had. 
lace i in the work of the world so that the world called them blessed. 
‘THornton W. BurGEss. 
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ONE time my ship,-the ‘‘Thoughtful James,’’ was moored behind the 
Peak of Teneriffe. It was washing day and I was reading the newspaper, and all iS 
was quiet and peaceful, when Timbertoes, the lookout man, reported a pirate 
felucca in the offing. I at once roused out— ee 


3 at on abe 
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at building an imitation ship and an 


the crew and turned all hands to 
to attract the pirate’s attention 


aed imitation crew and an imitation cargo, So as 
Ps away from us. . ‘ ‘ 
, me! . as' 
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hey set all sail 


ip t 


d cried ‘‘Y 
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itation sh 
d a gun over her an 


Im 


Ire 


irates saw our 


pira 


When they caught her they f 


When she was ready we launched her. ° 


As soon as the 


: And the anced pirates boarded her: Then they found it was all a mis- 
take. But by that time we had 'set all sail on the ‘‘Thoughtful James’’ and 


escaped, so all ended happily. 


CHARACTERS 
GRUMBLEKIN . 
(A little pilgrim). 


Youtu His 


HEALTH ? ; 
Blessings 


OPPORTUNITY 
Outp Man Despair 
A VoIcE 


‘SCENE: 
Outside the House of Happiness. A 


brown rug or cloth on the floor, with a 


few potted plants in the background, 
will indicate the Road along which 
GRUMBLEKIN has come. The entrance 
to the House is represented by the 
drawing-room folding doors, or by cur- 
tains. If curtains are used, a bell can 
dangle by a rope, and GRUMBLEKIN 
can strike this with his staff instead 


an, Ee 
6 GHaINIGEUIE 
Rage ce 


Wee 


: 
Oe 


of knocking. A gayly colored inner 
curtain or screen covered with gold 
paper should be placed so as to give 
a glimpse of brightness when the door 
opens. Music can be furnished by a 
mechanical player hidden in the back- 
ground or may be omitted entirely. Bi 
[WHEN THE CURTAINIS ~~ 
DRAWN Oe pre . 
GRUMBLEKIN, a dusty little pil- 
grim, is seen knocking impatiently 
at the door.| VST a 


GRUMBLEKIN: mien 
Open the door! Quick—let me in! — 

Voice (from within): ie 
What is your name? Rear 

GRUMBLEKIN: — “F 


It’s Grumblekin. 

Make haste there! 
way | , 

I’ve walked, nor stopped to rest 
all day— nos 


Such a weary 


rl bits baerard I did press 
each this House of Happiness! 
oor opens a very little way and 


Ld 


and Brctes forth! 

ee 
suf me your heart; unless it be 
well filled heart, you may not 


the takes his little heart 
“wallet and hands it over). 


wy heart it is, I own, 

Id and heavy as a stone. 
(as heart as returned to Grum- 
yi | 
Grumblekin, its 
ihe your. heart is warm and 


ght, 


child, you cannot enter here. 
[Door ts shut.] 

f BLEKIN (Kicking and knocking 

a at door): 

, oh, I say it is a shame! 

ure as Grumblekin’s my name, 

ae this 


~My feet are 
had the worst of luck all day— 


i U! Well then—take it 


empty— 


house—I’ll_ break. 


es treated this same way! | 


f 


{ 


ro herr “tts 


} 


i 
a Kay- 
And now—oh dear, what shall 
I do? 
There—I suppose the Voice spoke 
ue 


Tl fill my empty heart, and then 

They cannot close the door again! 

[Voice of Otp Man Despair is 
heard chanting his wares outside). 
Fine goods, fine goods—who’ll buy 
them? (Enter Otp Man Despair 
from right.) Fine goods, fine gnods— 
who'll try them? 
GRUMBLEKIN: 

Why, here’s a peddler! What if he 

Can fill my empty, heart for me? 
Otp Man Despair: ~ 

Fine goods, fine goods—Who’'ll 

buy them? 


~GRUMBLEKIN: 


Sir, I should like to try them, 
“If what I want you do not lack; 


Is Thankfulness. within your 
pack? | . 
Oitp Man Desparr: 
That stuff? ’Tis rare and out of 
style! — 


ii Poca t had it this long while. 
GRUMBLEKIN: 
They say it’s gout to fill a heart. 
with— 
Otp Man Despair: 
But not a thing men like to part 
with— . 
Yet come, sir, something you must 
_ choose—[opens pack] 
~ See, here’s a pretty pair of shoes— 


The Shoes of Slothfulaess—they’ Il 
‘fit! [kneels and puts shoes on 
GRUMBLEKIN’S feet| rr 

—This Cloak of Pride—why surely 
it | 

Was made for you! [puts cloak on 
GRUMBLEKIN| Then you must 
wear [takes off GRUMBLEKIN’S 
hat and puts on cap] 

This Cap of Blindness. Thank 
you—there! [GRUMBLEKIN gives 
him money| 

In costly fashion you are dressed— 

Old Man Despair has done his 
best! [goes out]. 

GRUMBLEKIN: 

What fine new clothes! 
how cold 

My heart feels now beneath this 
gold . 

And purple cloak! My shoulders 
bow 

Beneath its weight. I wonder how 

T’ll walk in these strange shoes? 
Oh, oh! [tries to walk, stumbles, 
and drops staff] 

_T’ve lost my stafi—where did it go? 
My Staff of Hope I cannot find— 
I can’t pull off this cap—I’m 

blind! 


But oh 


+ 


"WHO ARE You, TELL YouR AaMES 


Beet BN A Saal NS ies a 
Come, help me—some one— e 
me—quick! i 0 OUTS a a 
Old Man Despair has played a_ 
trick! He 
(Gay music. The door of the house 
opens wide enough to let out.the Bless- 
ings, three little uinged spirits, and” 
then shuts again. The Blessings dance — 
merrily, taking hands and circling 
round and round GRUMBLEKIN.} 
GRUMBLEKIN: Nets ae 
Stop, stop! Whoare you? Ieant 
see! RecN eae 
OPPORTUNITY: , Ce Dee ee 
We are your friends—or ought 
to be! hh ke <a KE 
GRUMBLEKIN: , tO a 
I knew you once?) «+ a) a ee 
OPPORTUNITY: : is 
Yes, long ago! . 
YouTtH: . Sema 
He did not heed us then— a 
HEALTH: aise 
—Ah no! ol Se Sara 
GRUMBLEKIN: Shar i 
Oh dear, if I could only see! : 
Who are you? ‘Tell your names 
to me. 
YourtuH: ay 
-Youth— Tau 


- 


‘Amann ie | 
Blessings nave wings to fly away! 
{flits to righ | 


§ Ai oportinity! ier ss OppoRTUNITY: 
EKIN: (‘much puzzled) . Farewell orever, if I go! 
, Health, and Opportunity— GRUMBLEKIN: [as with great effort 


_ Now what have ee to do ee he drags himself forward a few 
yee? :. ; tee steps and seizes OPPORTUNITY]: 
ORTUNITY: I will not let you leave me—no! | 
oor ae poor sity Gromblekin! I'll seize you and Ill hold you 
if fast— [pulls off cap]. 
I wil pull off this cap!—At last 
My Blessings I can plainly see— 
How beautiful you are, all poe 
YoutuH: 
Dear Grumblekin—then we may 


7 


stay! 
Fblelcn, epiablekn; bt But cast that silly cloak away— 
01 n’t. you know it is a sin There lies your staffi—see—by your 
: orget us, Grumblekin? side— 
blekin, Grumblekin [stand- Hope is a better faend than 
g still to point fingers at GRUM- Pride! [GRUMBLEKIN drops cloak - 
EKIN] . and picks up staff.| 


A peeyour Blessings, Grumble- Hera.ru: 
a! fall. bow low to Grumpiy- _—Pulloff those Shoes of Slothfulness! 
[GRUMBLEKIN kicks off shoes.| 


ek 1 GRUMBLEKIN: / 
ave I some Blessings after all? = =—-Yes, that is better, I confess. 
Pm sure you must be very small! Dear friends, your pardon I im-- 
id since: Yr m blind, and cannot - plore, f 
rit not forget you any more. | 


re not ack use, I fear, to me! How strange I feel! My heart 
aes - grows light! [takes golden heart 
ts. (oo eee cannot from pouch and holds it up, as 


ay! [flits to Uff if to test weight}. 


~ 


‘The Dear to He appiness a 


Heautu: [touching heart] 
Yes, Grumblekin, it’s warm and — Come, little pilgrim, come | 
bright! No more your nameis GRU 
Youtu: [touching heart] | ae THANKFUL-HEART! Come in "a 
A heart of gold it is, ah yes— come in! — [THankeur-Hearn, a 
Opportunity: [touching heart] surrounded by his BuEsstnes, — 
And full to burst with Thankful- passes into ‘the House of Happ 
ness! [Music. The door slowly ness, and the door closes behi 
opens. | him.] R’ 
Voice: [speaking slowly] GERTRUDE KNEVELS 
COSTUMES yeah 


RUMBLEKIN wears a pilgrim’s robe of rough brown stuff which ‘ 
leaves his legs and arms bare. A broad-brimmed hat, brown san- 
dals, a staff, anda brown pouch or wallet hangs across his shoulders. Bs 

In his pouch he carries two hearts, the first that he shows being like a 
small pincushion, rather flat and dull in color. The second which he Gndas ae | 
at end of play, is fat and wound with bright gold tinsel. The Cloak of ye) 
Pride should be of purple and gold. Peacock feathers cut from gold paper 
make a good effect when stitched on cotton flannel. The Shoes of Sloth- — 
fulness must be large and heavy, and the Cap of Blindness any plain black — 
cap large enough to come down well over Grumblekin’s eyes. ad 

The Blessings should wear fairy-like dresses, short, full, and gauzy, if | 

the Blessings are little girls; tight fitting elves’ suits if they are boys, : 
Youth might wear rose-color, Health green, and Opportunity white with | 
gold trimmings. All should have small butterfly’s wings colated to match 
dresses and tipped with gold. 
Old Man Despair has white locks and wrinkles. He wears a black » 
cap and coat and his back is bent under a huge brown bundle. ee 
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ITTLE Chinky Chinaman, 
~ Clothes of silk and dainty fan. 
I think I would rather be 


Jolly, romping, Yankee me! 


ELL, well,” said Mr. Robin R d- 
breast as he hopped about on. the olc o] 
apple tree where he and Mrs. Ro 

planned to build their new house. “Who 


; Oo pratlalvares to find that horried J fas 
, — still here! And we put off our moving ay 
bait ates i ned 'to give him time to Vet out of the way.’ i 
ANYTHING TO EAT!) [ With an angry twitch of his tail Mr. Ri 
: a ie  Redbreast jumped down beside his little wife — 
| . & & who sat all bunched up trying to keep warm. — ce 
en cetera se _ “And to think, my dear,” he- oo 


“Jack Frost has spread his big white blan 
over everything! There’s no chance to get a worm nor anything: to eat 
Pity we had not stayed where we were warm and comfortable.”’ ae 

“Took!” cried Mrs. Robin, jumping up. .“See, a dear little. 
throwing food from the window of that big house. RAEN fast ies 
rows are flying there. Come let us go too.” mS 

“T don’t blame them for scolding,” murmured the ‘old  jpaleee tre 
‘Here I have had all my little leaves ready to send out this long) while. B 
Jack Frost kept hanging around, and well I know, he is waiting to pit 
their little noses. But dear me, if he stays much longer I shall have to we 
very hard to get my rosy apples ready for those nice yee boys and { 
who come to me every year.” : RAS 


~. . oo ee wT ee 
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ant 


“Oh, ee Tey tiresome this i is,” belsmetainial the baby blades of grass. 
“We have been trying for days and days to get our heads up where we 
could see things, but old Jack stamped all over the ground and it is so hard 
e never can poke a hole through. 
_ Mr. and Mrs. Robin Redbreast came back to the old apple tree feeling 
much refreshed from their good breakfast of bread crumbs. A warm ray 
LAR: of sunlight broke through the dark heavy. clouds. “Ah, that feels good,” 
oe: Eeitped Mrs. Robin spreading) her wings. 
Fy - “Do not worry any more, my dears,” said the sunbeam, “Jack Frost — 
is ‘afraid of my bag I shall get all my brothers and sisters to help drive 
him away.” | 
hui “Thank you so aaneh: ” replied Mrs. Robin, “then we can begin to 
= ebuild our new house and get ready for our dear little family.” _ 

_ True to its promise the sunbeam brought help. Jack Frost made haste 
eo 35 gather up his cold white blanket and slink away. The birds began to 
4 "twitter and sing. What a busy time they had searching for straw, bits of 
e: 


‘string and other odds and ends with which to build their new homes. 
Up through the softened earth darted the young blades of grass cover- 
4’ ‘ing all the bare places with a riéh green carpet. 


fe 


“Oh! I am so glad to be here at last,” whispered a violet, timidly peep- 
: ing out upon the world, “I thought I should never get through.” But 


Bi er, and Mrs. Robin Redbreast did not hear. 
Bass: - Down in the hollow of the apple tree they were. busy building a snug - 
os ‘cosey. nest. “Even if it is late,” exclaimed Mrs. Robin, “We ought to be 


Me 


“thankful for this location. See how near we are to those fine cher ry trees. 
Our children will surely | have a great feast when the cherries are ripe.’ 
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_TING-A-LING-TING 


ING-a-ling-ting! Ting-a-ling! 

_ Oh, the bustle and the scurry; 
All the town is in a flurry; 
Everybody’ sina hurry, 

‘Everything. 


Ting-a-ling-ting! Ting-a-ling! 
Oh, the tussle and the chatter; 
Such a hubbub and a clatter; 


Ting-a-ling! 


_ Ting-a-ling-ting! Ting-a-ling! 
Everybody’s fine and merry; 
_ Cheeks as red as rose or cherry; 
Glad vacation’s over—very. 
Hear them sing. ; 


Ting-a-ling-ting! Ting-a-ling! 
Every one is glad in Toytown— 

_ Also glad in Girl-and-boytown. 

_ Hip, hurray! for merry Joytown. 

| Ting-a-ling! 


JAMES BLAKE 


Something very good’s the matter. 


The dogs do 
BARK 


BEGGERS ARE COMING TO TOWN 


ie By MOTHER GOOSE with some 
Ui more ee ea UE 


This story mas written some time ago ina little BOOK. Many, many child- Bs 
ren have asked to see it in their John Martin’s Book; so here isa Beggartonn —_ | 
tale, full of fun, noise and birdies, and entirely new nee none Sor you 


because little folks asked me and a LITTLE BIRD said ‘ = 
. (Reprinted by permission of Dodd, yon ae Company) ; a 


And war ybody “hut their doors and pulled their. ‘windows 
down. ‘= 
The Doggies barked at every gate and barked at every door *; 
The more they barked, the more they tried to bark a lit tle ; 
more. \ Coat. an 
Why did those Doggies bark so much and make so big a noise? 7 Mtr: 
Just so my story-could be told to little Girls and Boys. Roe) ee 
Now long ago there was a Town—they called it “Grump ytown” cai 
Where there was har dly any one who didn’t scoid or FROWN. 
The Houses were all painted black, all wimdow-panes were blue, 
And all along the gloomy streets tall Weeping Willows grew. 
*Most Everybody in that town kept Pickles packed in ICE; 5 % Beas 
And as for PEPPER in their Tea, they thought it very nice. 
When it was winter weather, and their NOSES were too cold, he: aie 
They'd eat ICK CREAM to make them warm (at least, so I am told j 
The warmest Man in Grumpytown was Isaac Ebenezer. 23% 
His business made him nice and warm; he was a Pickle Freezer. cise i 
The biggest Church in Grumpytown was just an ICK HOUSKH, 50, e ay =; 
When anybody went to church, they really liked to go. Sn 
"Most every door in Grumpytown would bump, or pinch, or squeers 
And every MAN in Grumptown would do his best to freeze you. 
Q, it was very cold and dull for Children living there. ' — 4 he 
They never laughed, they never played, they shivered te cat 
As for the Dogs and Pussy Cats, they were a horrid sight, 
Because they looked as if they loved to bark and scratch and bite. aye 
But when you came to know them well, they wouldn’t bother you. ie 
They looked that way, because, you see, their Masters told them to. 
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But reerone in Grumpytown expected them to stay _ 
_ Around the house, and scare and chase all visitors away. 
-O, how those Dogs and Pussy Cats did want a holiday. 

_ As for the Children, they were sad, and almost any one 
Could see that they were dying for a little bit of FUN. | 
_ Poor Dears, their faces were too long. They seldom ever smiled. 
t was not right—it should not be; for every little Child 
Should have a life of LOVE and care, and lots of air and sun, 
id Everybody, everywhere, should help to give them Fun. 
mung Children are like little seeds of Flowers that should grow 
ust the kindest Garden, Dears.. Each little Heart should shew 
grown-up Hearts how they should live. Our Hearts should sing a song 
help us grow up fair and straight and happily and strong. 
o. Well, Dears, one day a little Girl went to a little Bird, 
ad told him all her troubles, and when little Birdie heard, 
e > flapped his wings and snapped his bill and stamped his tiny feet. 
Je hardly could believe such things. He made that Child repeat 
von oe er: story to him once again. So Birdie couldn’t doubt it. 

i _O, wasn’t Birdie angry when he said: “I’ll see about it.” 

ooh . Then off he flew to neighbor Birds; and they all flew to others, 

o told their Sisters and their Aunts, and they all told their Mothers. 
The surly news of Grumpytown was scattered far and wide; 
_ For Behen the little Birds hear things they never try to hide 
are ne single thing they hear about. So, Dears, the news was spread 
rx cA About that little troubled Girl, and how she hung her head 
nd told her TROUBLES toa Bird. That Bird believed her, too, 
wuse that little Girl was SAD; which Pye it all was true. 


= 
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Now Dearies, ‘little Birds can’t sing or ag se tee with joy i 
ni Trouble comes to hurt the HEART of. any vide or Boy. | 7 


The Birds all know it, so it breaks the Birdies’ ‘Singing Strings. ee | 
Now, if a Bird should to have to stop the singing of his song, © ; tit sh ene 
His heart would break, and he would die before so very long. ne Be ci 

‘So all the Birdies in the World made quite a splendid beeen en ges 
Each Birdie made a solemn OATH to prove that Birdies can: | raat 
Cure gloomy folks in grumpy towns and drive their sulks away, = 
And bring some Joy and Laughter to the Children every day. — i he 
So flocks and clouds of Birdies flew far off to Beggartown, 4 ‘ eh : Pet: 
Where every Beggar in the world was nicely settled down. eta Saat 


Out came the Beggars from their dens, and caves, and tubs, aid. tiles 


They tried to cownt that host of Birds; bat Dears, to save their souls, re 4 
They couldn’t do it, for those Birds just covered Beggartown, pee 
And feathers fluttered everywhere, all gold and blue and brown, aS 
Up jumped the King of Beggarmen and called his beggar brothers, re aaah: 
And they all came with might and main and brought a lot of others. J : 


“What have we here? What have we here?” said Mr. Beggar tes iia 
And all the birds in all the world began to sing and sing. ate 
Then all the Beggars in the world were glad as anything. i oe 
That’s how all little Birds begin to tell the NEWS they bring. 

And so our little HERO BIRD, (the one I told about), 
Jumped on the lap of Beggar King, for he was good and stowt. 
Then Hero Bird told what he’d heard, and added little parts 
Of other stories he had heard; so all those Beggars’ hearts pitas 
Were wrung with grief and care and pain, and wrung with lots of VOE, 
Because they couldn’ t bear to hear of childr en treated so. a 
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cup Steed a thousand: Rae Forth eae the Bu KING, 
_ They ramped and stamped and tore around and SWORE like anything. 
a They swore to help each little Child. They swore and sworr and SWORE 
bo conquer surly Grumpytown, and then they swore some more. 
So every Beggar in the world brushed off his rags and tags, 
acd put a lot of old tin cans in raggy, saggy bags. 
i And then they packed some bottles in some big potato sacks, 
_ And off they marched and marched with all that baggage on their backs. 
_ Then every Birdie in the world each picked a Beggar’ s shoulder; 
‘ There Birdie sat and sang a song to help the Beggar hold her. 
_ At last the Beggar Army.came to surly Grumpytown, 

Mand marched along the gloomy streets and clattered up and down. [bags. 
They whacked their sacks with all their might. They banged their saggy 
Seay _ They shouted and they sputtered, too, and waved their rags and tags. 

; __O, Dears, you never, never heard so big a beggar-clatter, 
BEA i every one in Grumpytown thought something was the matter. 
O, how the Dogs of Grumpytown did bark and run and howl. 
Eo). BO the Cats stuck up their backs with yowl after youl. | 
But best of all, the Children LAUGHED, and followed on behind 
The Beggar Army, for they knew the Beggars wouldn’t mind. 
_ How every Child jumped up and down, and then began to sing— 
_ The Birds did, too, and all the Bells in town began to ring. 
; < And every Dog and Pussy Cat joined with the Ar my then, 
' And helped to give a merry time to all the Beggarmen. 
‘i i That’s how those jolly Beggarmen showed how to nicely drown 
a The sulks and grumps and gloomy ways of any Grumpytown. 
_ When all the Beggarmen had marched around the town enough, 
They said he d ir A Grumpy folks; they thought they’d better stuff 


Each house of Grumpytown with sacks, and here-and there a can, — 
And after that they’d te a can to every single man. eel ae 
And so they stormed each grumpy house, and galloped through the doors, _ 
With ramps and stamps and bumps and thumps and beggar-army roars. 
To every saggy coat-tail of just every grumpy man rk ae 
They tied, with care and gentleness, a nice Tomato Can. 
Then all the gentle Beggarmen refreshed their gentle selves : Be Neat 
With ice-cold PICKLES, which they found asleep upon the shelves. 
Those gentle, thoughtful Beggarmen ate Pickles by the hour; cr pS 
Then stopped because they thought they felt a trifle cold and sour, — ie 
The Beggars took the Grumpy men and rubbed off every FROWN, er 
And with the cans still on their coats, they marched them through the town. © 
By doing that, you see, my Dears, they added to the sound a stares 7 
Of Jolliness, and so they kept the Grumpies running ‘round. ae Abe 
At last the men of Grumpytown began to think it FUN. Len baMiey oer 
That made them LAUGH, and so they had to bounce about and run. 
The Children almost died with FUN. The Doggies ‘wagged their tails, 
The Beggar Army roared for joy and banged some Pickle Pails. Biers s 
Then suddenly the rumpus stopped. Each Beggar scratched his head,  — 
And ran away to paint each house a lovely, rosy RED. Shae 5 eee 
They Painted almost everywhere, until it was a sight 2 eee 
'To see each house in Grumpytown so really, truly bright. Nees ea 
And then they tied some rag-tag bows on all the Willow Trees, 


~ 


/ 


Because they heard the saddest one give quite a sudden sneeze. — ues 
That made the trunks of all the Trees quite cozy round the knees, 
And as a Jolly Beggar said: “Quite stylish, if you please.” ies 

My Dears, there’s very little more for me to say or tell, 


Except that every one jn town got very glad and. well... 389 +E a ae 


aay © They Rept: on getting nicer, too, and happier, tmnt 
“al The name of Grumpytown was changed to Very Happyville. 
_~ And all the Children grew and grew like Flowers, fair and tall, 
E & With ne’er a TROUBLE in the world, and not a pain at all. 
_ As for the Jolly Beggarmen, they often came to call, 
And when they ‘lid the Children had a PARTY or a BALL. 
_ And every Dog in Happyville, and every Pussy Cat, 
_ Was just as happy as could be forever after that. 
And, Dears, if you should ever go to jolly Beggartown, 
Ca ed ust when Old SUN is rosy-red, (when he is going down), 
~ You might see lots of Beggarmen beneath the drowsy Trees, 
_ With lots of happy Children on each jolly Beggar’s knees. 
_ And if you listened, you might hear them tell of Grumpytown, 
__ And how they clattered ““Grumps” away and scattered every FROWN. 
; Then while you looked and Jistened, Dears, the Birds would sing to you, 
_ And Hero Bird would say that all the Beggars told was true. 
_ And I believe it was, my Dears, for when a little Bird 
Tells anything, you may believe just every single word. 
+ §o, Dears, you see that Beggarmen like these are always FRIENDS 
Of all the Children in the pond, AND HERE MY STORY ENDS. 
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happened? . 

You were in a great Forest that spreads for miles over the mountains, 
except, where men have cut down the big trees and made cabins out of the 
logs, and cleared the land and planted grain so that their wives and babies” 
could have food and a home. Beside walked Fairy Make-believe, but of | 
course you could not see her. All about you were the forest folk; the Sugar 


Pine trees and their close friends, the Yellow Pines, the feathery Spruces 


that have been gathered into groups as if talking over family matters, the 
giant Cedars, so velvety and beautiful that you wanted to rub your cheek 
against the flossy branches, and— : aE a ee 

Just then a tiny squirrel skipped across your path. re 

“Hurry up, hurry up!” he called to you. = 

“Oh, wait a minute. Where are you : 
going?” you begged. Siti 

He paused a moment, waving his big tail, Ry 
then he leaped into a tree, and swirled around 
its trunk so quickly that it made you dizzy. f 
He laid his tail over his little back and ran out 
on a slender branch right over your head. 

“Took out! You'll fall,” you told him, and 
just to show you how spritely he was, he 
turned a somersault and landed on your 
shoulder, his sharp claws making you jump. 

“Hurry!” he screamed, tickling your ear 
with his fluffy tail. | 

“Where?” you demanded. 

“Don’t you know?” said Mr. Squirrel in J 
surprise. “It’s the Birthday of the Twin Pines. 
Now run along.” { 

As you hurried down the path, Mr. § 
Squirrel chattered so fast it tired you trying to 

understand all the things he had to say. 
| “How old are they?” you asked. 

**A thousand years.” 

“A thousand years! You stopped short. 
“Oh, how many birthdays!” SB 


“Yes,” agreed Mr. Squirrel, pinching you until you started running 
once more. “I live in the branches of Father Pine. Mrs. Squirrel is busy 
to-day burying nuts for the winter, and we always plant a few in memory 
| of the Twin Pines’ birthday.” 7 : 
: “Why do you do that?” you asked. 
“Because a grandfather of mine planted the Twin Pines.” 
“He must have been a great, great grandfather,” you said. 
Mr. Squirrel sputtered to you: “Why, if you said great-great-great 
from now until you were a hundred years old, you couldn’t say how great 
a grandfather he was!” 
You were getting rather weary by this time. 
“How far is it?” you gasped. 
“To the top of the mountain. Can’t you hurry?” 
At that he sprang from your shoulder without so much as a good-bye 
and bounced down the path, now on his haunches, now on his head, chat« 
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tering as he went. When he had gone, you stood still to get your breath. 

“Look up,” said a little Pine against which you leaned; “you can see 
our Father and Mother.” 

And you looked up as the little Pine told you to and saw the most | 
wonderful trees in the world. They were so tall that it seemed as if the 

. sky must rest on their crests,.and so close that the branches between them 
over-lapped, just as if they were holding hands, and perhaps they were, for 
they loved each other very dearly. Their outer limbs spread far over the 
tops of the young trees at their feet; in fact it seemed as if their arms were 
outstretched in blessing over all the earth. You knew which was Fathér 
Pine because he was the taller, and his trunk was so straight it was like the 
mast of a great ship built for giants. 

You scrambled up the rest of the way so fast that, when you reached 
the top, you stumbled over the ankle of Mother Pine and fell flat among 
her fallen needles; but they didn’t hurt like ordinary needles, for they weré¢ 
soft and springy and sweet-smelling. 

Mother Pine sighed and fanned you gently. 
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“Come into my arms,” she said, and her voice was Vike the sleep soun 
of gently splashing water. . ; 


“No,” said Father Pine, “here is the seat for a man-child.” rid sO" S. 
you climbed to his first low branch, and from that to another and to yet — eet 
another, where at last you cuddled close to his great trunk, just a wee biteere 


frightened, because you were so far from the ground; but Mother Pine 


held an arm before you so you knew you couldn’t fall. You felt very 
much at home there between them, and all at once you remembered that you ~ 
had often listened to their voices carried right into your own house by the — 


wind. _. 
Very soon you heard all sorts of queer little noises, churrings and chirp- 


ings, and, before you could say “Pillillooeet!” (which is How-do-you-do, in — 
squirrel language), there were hundreds of squirrels all about you, flashing 


from branch to branch, their bright eyes shining, and their beautiful tails 
saying things just as your dog’s tail does. And many of them scrampered 


up the Twin Pines, stirring the needles until Mother Pine sang softly with 


delight, and Father Pine told where his choicest cones hung. ‘These cones 


looked like pineapples to you, and there were a great number of them in | 
the branches around you. At top speed the squirrels cut them off, letting” 


them drop to the ground, stripping each branch as they went. 


“Hello!” said a shrill voice at your side and there was your old friend, 


Mr. Squirrel. 
“Where’s Mrs. Squirrel?’ you asked. 


He pointed along the branch and there she was cutting off one of ee 


Father Pine’s cones, that was over twice'as large as the little lady herself, — 


When it dropped to the ground she turned to you with a flip of her tail, 


as much as to say: “See what a wonderful squirrel I am "> Almost flyng 
to the ground, she grasped the big cone with both hands, and, moving back- 
wards, dragged it upon the instep of Father Pine, where she settled herself — 
comfortably and proceeded to pull off the scales one by one, getting out the 
seeds which she ate with great enjoyment. You pulled one off and tried to— 
pry the scales away, but they wouldn’t budge and the cone was very sticky. 
“Tet me help you,” laughed Mr. Squirrel, and with his sharp teeth he _ 
cut off the scales and there, under each, were two nuts, spotted purple like — 
a bird’s egg. You. tasted them and they were very sweet and good toeat. 


Then Mr. Squirrel hastened away to join his friends, who were on the 
ground collecting all the nuts, working like little farmers and not saying 
a word. Some of them scampered away storing the nuts to eat in winter, © 
and you saw many hiding them under stumps and old logs, and in holes in 
the ground which they covered hurriedly. And oh, how goody-good every- — 


thing smelled, even the squirrels themselves. 


“That is what they were doing a thousand years ago,” said Father — 
- Pine, “and two tiny seedlings out of many, many others lived through the 
long, hard years, and, to the forest folk, became Father and Mother Pine.” _ 

‘After a while all the squirrels stopped their work and climbed up into— 
the branches of the Twin Pines, and you loved everyone, for they were the | 
dearest, brightest, happiest creatures you had ever seen. They leaped from — 


branch to branch just as birds do. 


A tiny wind rustled among the branches, and Father and Mother Pine 
began to sing very softly, and it was a song of thanks to the squirrels for 
tucking their seeds into the good brown earth, so that some day they would 
grow into tall, beautiful trees to make the whole world glad. 

“I must go now,” you said, for the squirrels were putting their babies 
to bed. “I’m coming again very soon. Good-bye, dear Father and Mother 
Pine.” 

“Good-bye,” chirped Mr. Squirrel sleepily. He was stretched out on 
the branch beside you with a fur robe spread neatly over him. He jumped 
to his feet to wave to you and you discovered that his nice, warm bedspread 
was only his fluffy tail, which he was using as all the other squirrels use their 
tails at night, to keep him warm. 

Mother Pine patted you on the cheek and Father Pine helped you 
down from your snuggle-perch. 

As you walked slowly home through the forest with Fairy Make-Be- 
lieve at your side, you were very happy, for you could hear the song of the 
Twin Pines, and when you turned for a good-bye look, you saw two bright 
little stars playing hide-and-seek among their topmost branches. 
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tna ITH aang Make: Believe at your side 
“@ you hastened through the Forest to the. 

Twin Pines. They held their heads so 
far above the tops of the other trees, that little 
cloudlets longed to play with them. (Some- 
times they did.) 

Father and Mother Pine were very glad 
to see you, so you climbed to your snuggle- 
perch far up among the green branches. 

“Were you really tiny, baby trees a thou- | 
sand years ago?” you asked, for it scarcely 
seemed possible! 

“Look on the ground,” Father Pine said, 
“There are seedlings as small as we were once 
upon a time.” 

A tiny gray squirrel with a long fluffy tail 
pointed to a young shoot that would not have 
reached to the top of your shoe! 

‘““A baby tree has a very hard time,” 
Mother Pine sighed. “The insects and animals 
try to destroy it, and when it is frightened it 
cannot run away and hide, and when great 
rocks slide down the mountain, it has to stand 
where it is, and pray that it’ will not be killed.. 


GraySquirrdwithoFlutty Tail 


But Father Pine. and I grew so close together that we were never afraid, a 


although, when we were quite young, (not more than a hundred and fifty ae! 
years old, ) there was a terrible winter. The snow fell:day after day and the 


whole forest was white. It was so cold that the squirrels stayed in their nests, ti 
curled up in snug little balls, so that their fur comforters covered even the tips =: 
of their ears. ‘Every day the snow on my shoulders became heavier and 


heavier; I could not shake it off, and the friendly winds could not blow it 


away, and I dr ooped and drooped until my head-rested against Father Pine. 


He held me in his arms all the winter and kept me from falling. Then i mn the : i 
Spring the sun smiled upon us and the ice and snow melted and I raised my 
head, “stretching my arms upward,—but I have never been as straight as” 7 


Father Pine since then.” 
“And then what happened?” you asked. 


badly.” 
“And in 1492—” began Father Pine. . 
“1492!” you cried. “Why, that was the year Columbus discovered 
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“Father Pine was struck by lightning which shattered hig shoulder r 


vive 


merica! Were you really alive then?” | 
Father Pine, laughing, rocked you gently. “I was five hundred and 
ty years old in 1492, and an earthquake shook the whole forest. Mother 
e was hurt by falling rocks, and I still have a sharp one buried in my 
ink.” + i Fi j \ tae sith 
_ A little spotted bird with a long bill flew by you to his nest high in the 


of Father Pine. | | 

“The birds are all my friends,” continued Father Pine; “the wood- 
cker saved my life only a hundred years ago. A tree, blown down by a 
m, bruised me badly, and the ants made themselves at home in the 
ound, eating out my very heart.. Mother Pine tried to brush them out, and 


ne day Mr. Woodpecker came along and—what do you think?” 


“Tell me now,” you pleaded. 


SN 0,” replied Mother Pine gently, “the sun is going to rest.” 
‘The little gray squirrel came nestling up to you, his bright eyes shining. 
“And sometimes,” he said, “when a beautiful tree has watched for the 


did that giant cedar last year.” And he pointed with his tail to a great 


i> 


tump just below Mother Pine. 


PAGO R the wicked man!” you cried. _ 
_ “No,” said Father Pine, “it was right. Out of that tree the Man made 
ge, rough shingles to cover a little house wherein dwells happiness. And 
1er beautiful trees live again in the walls that made it snug and warm, 
the chairs whose wood comes from the forest, too, hold out their arms 
e tired ones, and the table top, that is made from the very heart of a 

is glad, glad, when hungry little girls and boys like you gather about 
pre Se aa 

| ee 

_ “Why, our house is like that!” you exclaimed. “I wish I knew how 
__all those trees used to look.” — 


re And in a very little while you said good-bye to Father and Mother 
Pine, and hurried away, lest the trees that live again within your house 
d grow lonely without a little boy’s laughter and song to make them 
Wy et . GERTRUDE McQuice WARNER. 
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ing of the flowers a thousand times, a Man comes and cuts it down, as - 


“Perhaps the Fairy Make-Believe will take you to their homes some 
»” ‘ 
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With a long pull and astrong pull, Zip pulls Johnny Elf upshort. (How careless of Johnny Elf!) 
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a Zip is happy, Johnny guards his basket and old Jim Crow laughs: “‘Haw-haw! Caw-caw!’’ 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR 


ALPHABET? | 


I SURELY YOU DO! WELL THEN JUST TAKE YOUR | 
| PENCIL AND LETTER IT IN BEFORE THESE QUEER § 
WORDS. THEN YOU ee SEE WHAT THEY pile fee 
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@ THE CAPE COD FISHERMAN 


| ERE is a Cape Cod Fisherman; 
A brave old salt is he. 


He sails his frisky fishing smack 


Upon the stormy sea. 

It matters not how fierce the gale, 
Nor what the tides may be; 

He catches cod for codfish balls 
For my whole family. 


George 
Carlson 
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HARRY as your mountain peaks, 
Golden hair and rosy cheeks, 
Simple living, rugged health, 
That’s the rarest kind of wealth. 


Hew much beauty we do owe 
7 To your land of long ago! 
We love, too, your stories old 
Which our history books have told. 
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white sincere ws the breeze blows over them, you ote Ce ; 
fragrance. The trees are like big nosegays—all spreading and 
sweet and lovely! 

Then comes the time when the pink and white petals fall to the oath f 
and leave the little green heart of the apple-blossom flower all alone. The 
ground under the trees is all ‘white, almost as if snow had fallen. None 
would ever think that there was a little apple in the heart of each blossom, “2 
because it takes a long time before the little apple begins to:show red. But 
the rain and the sun care for it and when Fall comes the little wes has ‘ 
become round and red ‘and mellow. 

Do you know that, every little red apple has a surprise in ie Hear? | 
-Yes, it has! It holds within itself the lovely outline of a pink and white ; 
-apple-blossom! This is the way to find its secret. Take the roundest, ‘ 
-reddest little snow apple you can find in the late Summer or early Fall. Cut : 
it through the center, cr osswise. Then from one half, cut a thin, thin slice. 
‘Hold it up to the light and there you will see a pink and white apple-blossom ; 
_as-sure and sure! Yes, you will. This is Nature’s own magic that she makes . 
for little girls and boys to find, when. they know just how to look for it. 
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he is crossing the lake!”’ 


The excited cry drew the lad’s 
attention to the water, and there, in a 
boat with his disciples, he saw the great 
Teacher, the Master that everybody was 
talking about. ) 

The gathered crowd had seen the little 
boat push out from the shore, and, after 
the first shout, they had watched it 
wistfully and in silence. Then, with : meteK 
sudden decision, they turned in the same direction and followed the shore 
- with quick, eager steps. . 

The lad realized their intention, and, forgetting for the moment the 
errand on which he had been sent, he gripped his loaves and fishes a little 
tighter and, with boyish curiosity, ran after the crowd. Lae 


Nobody noticed him as he pushed and elbowed his way through the mul- 
titude, but he outstripped them all, and waited impatiently for the boat to 
land. His eager eyes searched the face of the Man as he stepped on theshore 
and he kept very close to him and his companions as they walked toward the __ 
lovely green hills. The Man seemed very weary, the lad thought, and his young 4 
heart went out in sympathy as he saw the immense crowd that had gathered. 

He was only a lad, and lads were not very important, so nobody paid 


any attention to him. Yet he stood as near the Man as he could get, his ee 


ee. 4 


bare feet crushing the scarlet and yel- 
: low blossoms as they sank into the soft, 
green grass. His bare head was held 
high as he watched the Man everybody 
was following. 


In open-mouthed wonder he gazed, 
f forgetful of all but the great Teacher. 
Throughout that wonderful day he 
watched the mysterious Prophet healing 
the sick that were brought to Him, nor 
ae = a did he miss a word of wisdom that fell 
A from the Healer’s lips. As he listened, too, there dawned within him a wistful 
longing to know this Man, for never before had the lad seen the like of this day’s 
af happenings. He, as well as the great throng around him, forgot even to eat. 
ja __ The strange day passed all too quickly. The sun had almost finished his 
daily journey across the sky, when suddenly the wonderful voice ceased, 
i and the kindly eyes looked out over the crowd with a tender compassion. 
_ Why was it, the lad wondered. Then he heard an unexpected command: 
ee “Give ye them to eat.” 


_ He gazed at the speaker in wonder. How could these disciples give 
what they did not possess? Grass and flowers were there in abundance, but 
nothing to eat that the lad could see. Food was a long way off, and even if 
Bit were near, it would cost a great deal of money to feed that host of people. 

; “ f So the lad’s eyes widened in surprise; he was heartily sorry for the dis- 
__ tressed disciples. The boyish hands tightened nervously about his loaves 


worry that showed i in the ‘Gisiples faces; the peal ito, were fain wit Mit, 
hunger, after the long day. But he was only a lad and utterly helpless. | He a 
longed to do some great thing, but what could be done with five small barley p 


loaves and two little fishes? : hres Ree St Leo 

He smiled at his own desire to help as he viewed the vast hae around — A | 
him. He had best go home and satisfy his own hunger. Yet he lingered, 
loath to go. Several times the Man’s eyes turned toward him with a glance — 


that thrilled him through, holding him there in spite of himself. te 3 

Then suddenly, the anxious eyes of Andrew, one of the disciples, spied , 
the loaves and fishes; but he, also, realized the utter uselessness of that : 
bit of food. The Teacher, of course, would scorn such a supply, yet An- — ; 
drew ventured to say: “There is a lad here with five loaves and two. fishes, 4 
but what are they among so many?” , Se hk eae 


~ The lad echoed the hopeless question. Yet, amazed, he ia to one er. . 
calm command: “Make them to sit down.” } ie ee By 
- The disciples hasténed to obey the order, arranging the people in groups ee a 
of fifty and a.hundred. Their gay-colored attire made the place look like « a ie 
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garden of gorgeous flowers. Skaeauikes ee i 
The lad seated himself with the rest, and not one in all that multitude 
looked on more eagerly than he. Still a third time the thrilling voice reached 
his ears: “Bring them hither to me,” and, as he caught the meaning of the 
words, his hands went out with a quick, impulsive movement offering all he ¥ 
had. - Without a word Andrew took the tiny gift and handed it to the Man. ; 
A gleam of joy shot through the boy’s heart. It might be a puny gift, . 
but it was all he had, and the Teacher had accepted it. His face flushed ‘and 
his heart thumped with expectation. of something, he knew not what. Could 
this wonderful Teacher really do anything with such a meager supply? ae S Bs, 
But wait. His inquisitive eyes followed every movement; his ae 
ears caught the thanks the Man offered. Thanks! for his common Tittle 
parley loaves! He marveled at the thing that had met him that day. 
What would happen next? ears 8, 
With wonder-wide eyes, he half Br hes go a step nearer, but dropped) back — 
breathlessly. The Man broke the loaves and divided the fish, and broke the j 
loaves and divided the fish again, and again, and again, and still they were no = 
smaller. He handed the food to the disciples and they posed it Ag ai e vs 
hungry people until all were eating a hearty meal. Ke 
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Hoe Gould: it be common: 1 food, this 
He tasted it reluctantly, but, before long, he 

ye as iss a hungry boy can do after a day’ s fast. : 

‘tae were mine, “he exulted, * ia arate and fishes. How glad I am’ 


ie Sic did it,’ rhe murmured, eo ‘with my tiny gift. ee T should 
to be with CU always! ie 


ded: ‘Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.” 
‘ pce ! Yes. The lad’s amazed eyes saw more gathered up than 

That i is. iain eal of the story. No one knows any more about the little 

: , but we may be sure that he never forgot that wonderful day and that 
into. a finer, better man for this glimpse of the Great Teacher. 

| ues Ruopa J. Donan. 
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Lirtte Boy Buus lived on a farm miles from the nearest 


WS 
\ 


and the Jersey Cow. 


SS 


Uy, 


in the branches of a tree, or even at the bottom of the well. 
One morning it happened that it was his Birthday, and he was sud- 
denly—FIVE YEARS-OLD! 


Now, a birthday is a very fine day. All sorts of nice things are sup- f 


posed to go with it—a frosty cake, presents, and sometimes even’ a 
party! But Boy Blue’s mother was a very busy woman, and had forgotten 


to get any presents for her little son. So she contented herself with dressing ‘ 
him in his new middy-suit-from-Boston and his new blue straw hat, and tell- _ 
ing him to go out and show them to the Dog, the Cat and the J ersey Cow. 


She meant this as a Joke, but Boy Blue thought that she was in earnest, so 
he did as he was told. 


He found the Dog lying in his kennel, but as he was very hue gnaw- | 
ing a bone, he never even glanced at the birthday clothes, but growled and 


growled when Boy Blue came near. 


Then he went to look for Pussy, who was taking a nap in the sun. ‘He ee 
tried to make her look at him, but she only fanned her tail, and scratched | 


him when he picked her up. 


He then went toward the Jersey Cow and started to stroke ha but he ie, 
fancied she looked cross and he ran.away in haste, and as he ran the bram- — 


bles at the edge of the garden pricked his legs, and ‘he felt very blue indeed 
because no one seemed to know that it was his Birthday. : 


town, and his only young companions were the Dog, the Cat, _ 


He used to think how nice it would be if he could ee 
find a little boy or girl playmate hidden in the haystack, or — 


“After | he Te kissed everybody. all Eat! he gave Boy Blve five 
ks , Just for fun and luck, and Boy Blue squirmed and wriggled and 
“is shouted as if he thought a spank or two was the funniest thing 


- rachis tied with as pink twine, and what do you suppose was 
/ o as TIN HORN! ; 


ys said hick! ie ne weer. 


ep ar 
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ee So Boy Blue went out, and it was just file the nursery rhyme—there 
was ‘the sheep i in the meadow, and there was the cow which had strayed into 

bs a fe. cornfield! pee | 

¥ — Boy Bie ran over to the haystack and sat down. He blew a great 

; ist, and then when he could get enough breath he blew another, and he 

on. blowing until he was tired. _ Then he lay down on the haystack and 

nt fast asleep. 


Boy Blue!” 
4 He opened his eyes and saw a small girl of about hig own age, dressed 
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a very pink rose. ; | | 

_ “Who are you?” You see he was so surprised that he forgot to say 
eG Risa morning!” . | 

4 “Tam Little Girl Pink, ‘and I came as soon as I heard you call.” : 

~ Boy Blue was astonished. ‘Why, I didn’t call!” 
{ vag ‘Yes, you did, you called me with your horn.” 


we 
Be 
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te fe Then Boy Blue remembered his manners. “Well, Y m avery Ae to see . 


>) 


he: said. “Won't TES sit down?” 


3 Soon he was awakened ee a soft voice Palisa “Little Boy Blue! Little 


enti ely i in pink from her sunbonnet to her slippers. Her cheeks were pink 


od “vy 


are not all written down,” she explained. Ringe! 
“This is the rhyme about me: ms 
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She settled herself on the haystack beside him, and began to sing: eof ] 
**Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn! s 
The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn! ek 
Where’s the little boy that looks after the sheep? | fae 3 
He’s under the haystack, fast asleep !’’ at. [ Je 
“T’ve heard that ever since I was a baby,” said Boy Blue, “but tell me yy 
this—is there poetry about you, too?” | Bs ate 4 
“Yes, indeed—there is poetry about everything in this world, only they a 


“*Little Girl Pink went out to play 
With a lonesome little lad one day; . 
He showed her the dog and he showed her the cat, > qi : 


- And his middy-suit and his new straw hat.”” ‘ a 
Boy Blue jumped up: “I don’t see how that could have been written 
before it happened!” a 3 Rei 


“That is where the puzzle comes in; there is a puzzle to everything— rae 
and an answer to-everything! : arian 


\ 


look 


T am sent by Mother Goose to teach all the blue children the way to. 
on the pink or rosy side of things.” : 


“Ts there a pink side to everything?” 


_-—--—«“Yes, there is a pink side and a blue side, according to the way you look 
' atthe sides. I will show you.” And she held out her hand to Boy Blue and 


Be they went toward the house. On the lawn Boy Blue’s mother sat sewing. 
Bi ~ This is the pink side of your mother. She is making a pair of overalls 
_ for you to wear when you make mud-pies, for she loves you very much and 
_ Wishes you to have all the pleasure you can without getting muddy.” 
ss They walked away. “You have already seen the pink side of your 
+ Uncle Jack, for as you know he came all the way from the city to bring the 
horn to you on your birthday. 

a . This morning you scolded the Cat for scratching you. That was the 
_ blue side of Pussy. Here is the pink one.” And she led the way to the 
be hay loft, and there lay Pussy, with five of the fluffiest kittens you ever saw. 
| As they came in Pussy began to purr as though her throat would burst. 

Bs: Boy Blue was learning. 

‘ee ___ “She is singing a lullaby to her babies. I see now, this is the pink-side 
of Pussy. I will bring her a saucer of milk every day, and then she will not 
scratch, but will love me.” 


But this was not all. He learned the pink side of the Farm Hands, 
s and of the cross Cow, and of the Dog that growled when he was eating a 
i: 


bone, Little Girl Pink stayed with him the whole afternoon, then when the 
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sun pea to go he said: oodles Boy Blue, Ti Hes oa now 

_ “But won’t you come back and play. with: me some ee eae tim 
asked. — ai ie 
“T come only on Nhithiays abut you will aati me all throug! 
year—and now, you must lie down and go to sleep again like a good b it 
So saying she gave him a pink cheek to kiss and as he lay down, she sera e 
z, bled over the haystack and disappeared. Boy Blue felt very drowsy, an 
goon his eyelids began to close. Then he heard his mother’s voice saying: 
“Why, Little Boy Blue, you must have been sleeping all the after ernc mii 

Come into the house and see the lovely birthday cake I have made f PA 

So Boy Blue went into the house and there on the table was’ “jus t 
_ prettiest birthday cake he had ever seen, and on it were five pink candles! 

’ Boy Blue clapped his hands. “Oh, mother, you baked this wil 
pink side!” 
“He is not fully awake yet,” said mother, and she Sah Uncle J hz 

: laughed. Boy Blue knew better, but he knew also that there was no1 ase in 
trying to explain to grown-ups, so he contented himself with eating er 
piece of cake, and giving some to the Dog and the Cat and the Farm i 
He was happy and everything looked pink and rye to him be at 
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VERY HAPPY BIRTHDAY. — | 3 : 
Eraen BurKoran Van DER Veen ee 
pee 


SMILES and LAUG HTER mixed with KINDNESS » miake a 1 
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for you; : 
Then comes bedtime and the SUNSET bright eth: GOLD all over 


| BOB BUNNY FOOLS 
4 MR.FATTMANN 


“MR. FAT TMANN [S DISPLEASED WHEN HE | 


Af ovT OF THE HOUSE HE HURRIES AND 


| SRES BOB PLAYING IN THE serhect akan geht 


THERE 18 A GREAT DEAL OF Ssciok anes 


es zl LS _s 


UTearactlewes PC reer | b wa l¥te, ate o al 


AT LAST HE I$ SURE THAT HE HAS 
FRIGHTENED BOB AWAY, BUT— 
WE, KNOW BETTER, DON'T WE hi 
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UTH loved Naomi and she said: 7 i 
“Tl love and comfort you; set 
_ Where You lie down there I will lie, 
And Tl protect you, too.” yer 
She was so good that by and by 
Rich Boaz married Ruth. — 
And she was David’s Grandmama, 
King of the Jews, forsooth, 9 
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——-DAVID--— AATORENTRERE COS 


? e “OUNG David was a shepherd boy, 
ae aa As brave as anything. 
: | Bote, He fought Goliath Giant with 
ae A stone shot from a sling. . 
He slew that Giant even if 

He was quite young and small. 
Meee 62S: ee he loved and trusted God, 
LN ana flee wasn’ t scared at all. 
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BROWNIE WEE : 


and the —— «Ms iS 2 


GREAT GREY CAT. YZ 


ITTLE BOY was very, ve-ry tied 
Yes! and sleepy, too, ‘bat he wouldn't Tae 
admit that. There was only — one 

"6 ( thing that he would acini S tap a 


2 \ was comfy. “il 
es | | / A “Shall Mammy tell Little Boy @ a story? he 
Wy aS } y if . About Brownie Wee?” 
ONZE TA 


Ha, J “Please,” murmured Litile Boy, drowsily, 
“all about Big Gray Kitty, too.” Rape as ¢.* f 
And this is the story Mammy told to Little Boy. before ‘he went to ee 
Sleeps-in-by Town: ; : 
Brownie Wee and the Great Gray Kittie nad grown vo 0e fast friend: ae 
They used to take long walks together, and when the mouse was tired, ihe | 
cat would carry her pick- -a-back. Such fun! T rot, trot, trot, through. the 
grasses would go Kitty Cat, and Brownie Wee could look over the heade ie 
the daisies and see all sorts of sights. Standing on her own short legs | she. ae 
could never have seen such wonderful things. Why, all the sky could be be 
seen at once, and clouds, and the tops of trees, and the yellow centers of 
the daisies! : . Fee 5 aa 
After walking, the two would go ito Brownie Wee’s ayer for tea. The 
would sit down by the wee fireplace, and the mouse would get out a big: plat { 


_ for her guest, ther: a wee, wee cup and saucer, and a wee, wee, wee spoon. 
for herself, and they would have the best party together! iS Y ae 


One day, when they had finished tea (which was really milk, ean knc 
but they pretended it was tea) and were seated comfortably Bernese the fire, 
the Great Gray Kitty stroked his whiskers and said, 


tie ‘ BBrawnie Wee, I wish we could have Fe oarhics all the time, don’t 
you?” se | ; : 
6 Axes,” sighed Brownie Wee, the tiny treble voice trembling a little. 
-*T get so very lonely when you go away !” 
_ “S’pose we take another walk pecehen in now. Av s growing late, and 
Beit. iv’ s dark before we return, I’ll show 
_ you all kinds of wonderful things. 
- "Stars, for instance!” 
“Oh!” said Brownie Wee, ‘Let's 
a stay \ very, ve-ry late.” 
- = _. “First of all,” said the cat, as they 
trotted through the sweet white clover, 
- “we'll go along Green Cut Road.” 
Now what do you suppose. those 
: two found standing on Green Cut 
Road? Why the most adorable house 
; you ever saw! It was cozy, it was 
white! Best of all, it was vacant. 
ce Brownie Wee wasted no time. She 
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have a great BIG armchair quite sp i 


“Oh-h-h-h! 6 ead Brownie Weer 
“AhY? said the Great Gray Cat. Th they aoe a shee 
from attic to cellar. gab ae oe 
_ “What a fine fireplace! ' said the Kitty. “We could burn BI 

of pels here! And, oh look, nage a here’ sa ‘Aittle cupboard, j 
thing for your wee cup and saucer.” oP 
“And I could put my wee, wee armchair right by the fe an 


| “Hm’ m!” sniffed the pussy. 
kitchen !” | | 
““Whee-ee !” exclaimed the mouse. “What fun to coast, de WI 
balusters!” ie 


“AND what next, Mammy? Did they ouy, the house?” % a 
“Yes, dear!’ 


“And what then, ee. 


in-by Town long ago! " 
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QUACK! 


Said the Little RNR 


for qoodness-sake! 
Here’ a Pale White Duck. 
- Ona Dark Black Lake!” 


Said the Pale WhiteDuck. 
tO the Little Red Lad 
Thais the Only Color 
that the Printer.man had’ 
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WHITE, woolly Lamb, with four rollers 
for feet 
Was dragged after ‘“Toodlekins” down the wide 
street, 
To watch a tame bear 
That was dancing down there, 
With a sort of abstracted, ridiculous air. 


“Oh, dear!’ said the Lamb, ‘chow I should love to 
dance— : 
Et rg Se I’m sure that I could if I had half a chance; 
. ' | If feet only grew 
Where these old rollers do, 
I’m sure I could dance and quite gracefully, too!” 


Now just at this moment the bear spied the 
Lamb— | 

With a grunt and a roar, he escaped from the man; 

' ‘Then right down the street 
With his hig clumsy feet, 

He started before the poor lamb could retreat! 


® 


BB : “Toodlekins” saw him Ae: quickly she oy 
| Dragging poor woolly, Lambkin along by his head, 


But when he was safe in the N ursery at last, 
_ And he realized that danger was actually Deke 
He exclaimed, with a sigh, 
“Oh, never will I 
“Complain of my lot, but I'll certainly try 
To be a contented young Lamb while I veh 
And glad of each pleasure YT m able to give.” 
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CLARA BELL ‘THURSTON. 
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mal Has little hone buttons all down the back And ends 
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ORE than two hundred years ago 
there came into the simple Frank- 


lin home in Boston a tiny baby 


a to whom was given the name of Benjamin. 
He was ae tenth baby to come to that home and an education such as we 
plan for children of to-day was not to be thought of. Benjamin’s nine broth- 
ers had every one learned a trade. The father was very poor and managed 
_ to eke out a bare living by making soap and candles. Little Benjamin was 
kept busy cutting wicks, pouring tallow into the candle-moulds, and selling 
7 soap to his father’s customers. 
_- He had early learned to read and at eight went for a year to the Boston 
Grammar School, and for another year to a school for writing and arith- . 
metic, then back to the candles he had to go to help his father. 
But when he was not at work he was reading good books, and since he 
. was so fond of reading, his father, who was wise although he was poor, 
“thought it would be a good plan to send him to learn how to print books. 
But first, he took the boy to walk with him among the shops of Boston. 
_ Here they saw all kinds of workmen, carpenters with their saws and planes, | 
_ masons laying bricks, men making brass and copper kettles, men turning 
4 the legs of chairs with a lathe, other men making knives, scissors, and razors. 
j: But the boy loved best the thought of being a printer. 
3 _ Soon after this, Benjamin’s brother set up a printing press in Boston, 
rh intending to print and publish books and a newspaper. Benjamin went to 
% work in his brother’s printing office. Here he found it easy to satisfy his 
4 appetite for reading, for he could borrow a book i in the evening, sit up all 
g i poyeht to finish it and return it i in the morning. In those days there were no 


if 
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books for children, such as there are 
now, so he read stories like “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” and many histories. | 
But his life with his brother James 
was not happy, his brother was a hard. 
master and. Benjamin made up his 
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mind to save ‘his money and run away . 
from home and go to New York. This 
he did, never saying good-by to his 
father or mother or to any of his 
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family. 

There was no one in New York that 
he knew, but as soon as he landed he 
went about the streets looking for work. 
New York was a small town then, with only a few printing houses a a \ 
each place he was told that work would be more easily found in Pht la 
delphia. At that time there were no railroads and Philadelphia seen ie pe 
very far away. But Franklin made up his mind to go there and tn ed 
bravely forth im the Poon. rain, following the lonely wagon tracks te> " 
show him the way. | . eae 

No one who saw him as he entered Philadelphia could hee zie : Xe: | 
there walked one of the greatest men of all time. He was hungry andl : tired, 
and his simple working clothes, the only ones he had, were soiled from a his BL 
long journey. His pockets were stuffed with shirts and stockings for h 
not even a bag to carry his few possessions. It was Sunday mornin 
had a dollar and a shilling i in his pocket, an alert brain and hands traine 
useful trade. So why should he care if a pretty girl from a doorway Ia 
at his awkwardness? ‘ 

To be friendless is not a serious sntafotans if one is friendly. 
soon found employment and a place to live. He could ‘set type ‘fas 
well, and he took great pride in work well done. He made many fri 
and although he was so young, only seventeen at this time, he gai 
confidence of le one who knew hime. tore many vit Rea Ww. 


s. 
young en who had ridiculed his suinetser Miss Decors Hise 
- proud to become his wife. For twenty Heats he was the foremost, pub p 
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ft in the colonies. He published the Pennsylvania Gazette which is still 
44 Sliblished in Philadelphia as the Saturday Evening Post. 

| wae :, He is well remembered by Poor Richard’s Almanac, which came out 
| annually for twenty-five years. In those days books were very expensive 
= an id one of the few Boars that plain Ree could have was an almanac. They 


ne daily maa and catting of the sun and moon, the tides, eclipses, weather 
But Franklin hit upon an idea of making one that held 


son. So ee called his almanac Poor Richard’s. It was full of wise ee 
i Eproverbe. sakes ap from all Pare and Pen es and it was quoted and 


+ exercise. He was an pit swimmer, and on a trip to England in his youth 
ag Sob pees to stay and give swimming lessons rather than go back to 


2 = Th his Paved Philadelphia, Franklin was bea watching for ways to 
sae _ make the city better, saier, and more beautiful. Remembering his own great 

need of books, he established the first circulating library. This is now the 
» Ph niladelphia Public Library. ‘He organized the first police force and fire 
apany in the colonies. He started a city. hospital and an academy which. 
I e the University of Pennsylvania. He paved the walk in front of his 


‘them and do likewise. robs 
All this time he was teaching himself French, Spanish, Italian and Latin, a 
and experimenting in science. The telegraph | and steam engine were then — 
unknown, and many things that now give us comfort were still undreamed of, 
but Franklin was thinking and trying to understand all the mysteries eee 
him. More than anything else the lightning fascinated him and he be- 
lieved it could be made a useful force. So he made a great kite of silk with — 
a string of hemp. He placed an iron rod on the kite and tied an iron key “ 
to the kite string and waited for a thunder storm.. Then he took his little a 
boy and they together watched the kite fly way up above the clouds. The 
lightning flashed, the thunder rolled, and sparks of fire came flying down. is 
He was wild with delight for his experiment had succeeded, the sparks of fire . 


the direction that storms take along the Atlantic Coast. Sonie: of ies ie | 
ventions were most commonplace and were concerned with simple home 


comforts, a portable fireplace called the Franklin Stove, and rockers —s ‘a 
easy chair. He would» never pain any of his discoveries. . . hss eo) 


the colonies needed a man foe an Oe anes mission abroad, and the choice fll ss 
upon the printer’s apprentice. He went to England ner he tg ion Ba. 


in There. Peat honor came to irae as a scientist and publisher as well 
a Bust, Learned societies and great universities vcd with one 


ssa “At the end of these ten years he returned to pomieciea to work for war as 


sil 


; ne hard as he had for peace. He helped write the Declaration of Independence 


nett) 


8 or, + struging, rebellious colonies, yet hé was so wise esi so clever, so 


4 allions and cameos bearing his likeness. In an artificial and auto- 
ic court he stood for what we know so well and what we to-day are 


ever before appeared before kings in a simple man to man equality, and 
| amazed and fascinated the people. He won his way among all classes, 
d fired the imagination of the noble youth of France for our Cause. A 
1t Frenchman wrote, “It is impossible to refuse money and ships to the 
r trymen of Franklin.” Largely through his influence, the French, 
r Lafayette and Rochambeau, came to our aid, helping us to win our 
pendence. 
Franklin lived to be eighty-four years old, havide Uaseed his pa Me faith- 


y r for fea Ware years. There is no man of Colonial ames whose mark 


OW, my dear,” aid Brownie Wee's 


0} 3 ( grandmother, as she tied the mouse’ e- | 

pe pink bonnet ‘under the tiny brown — 
@)? Bae chin, “I want you to go right into the it 

op and buy yourself a new dress. is 
&) afl) quite shabby. In fact, you fom not ous 


a dress since you went to live in that big. house 

with the Great pase, Cat. I cette 

ashamed of you.” 

The mouse’s hte cey trembled. 
“I’m so sorry, Grandmother,” she squeaked. “Thank you for t 
money. I'll go straight to town. My! how fat my little purse ‘is! Twee- 
dle-de-dee. Tweedle-de-dee! Tweedle-de-dee. Good-by! T’ll come t r ie ‘ 


you again Lormonrows 


Brownie Wee tucked the purse under her right fore-paw and sang a 
ti-ny song while the sunshine and blue sky sparkled round about. © 

“Tweet-ey-chee-chee! Tweet-ey tee-hee.” Bea is the mouse s 
for “T’m glad I’m alive.”’) bi 3 4 an 5, 

_ But there was not much time for singing as many of Brownie’ fri 
were going to the city that morning and they joined her in order to » have a 3 
little chat. | Pict ee pa 
First came the yantone ee He was going to brig a nut cracke 


this when EP ‘came the Squirrel himself. The Squire was of ¢ course 
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y fine tail anyway; and soon he ate have a those’ ina ane tree. 
‘Ho! Ho! ? he chuckled. “I have to buy my new little wife an acon 
set. That’s why I must go to town. See?” | 

pate Squirrel and the Chipmunk walked a ete fast for Browite Wee 


gal. talk only about the rheumatism. 
‘Quack! Quack !—Puff Whee—! Watt ‘til you're old, my dear. 
this left leg of mine—!” 
ie At last over the top of a hill i pewted the Beat altings of the dity, 

| “Now I can buy my new - dress.” 


ee jee Ke aes Mousie. 


anc le wee, wee cup and saucer. ) ; 
“Oh, dear! I want to go home. I don’t want to buy a dress. I want 
LO ee the Great Grey Cat. I’m frightened. Ouch! I wish people would 
eful not to step on me. Oh! what a lovely dressing-table M«. The 
looked at herself in the mirror, pulled her little pink bonnet straight, 
It better. She began to look at all the pretty things on the counters. 


Oh! it was bith a beautiful rug, and how well it would look in it 
dining-room at home! The Great Grey Cat would like it; «2am 
Brownie Wee stood and gazed. The rug was dark blue like the sky 
on a summer's night. Brownie Wee drew a deep, deep breath. The iy: oa 
had white shining spots like the stars when there is no moon. . a 


ered mousie. a 

Then the little fat purse Fheomel Be 
ve-ry thin, and Brownie ‘scampered _ : 
home to tell the Pussy Cat all about Vises 7 

That night they had ‘such fun | 
dancing on their new rug, and oe E : 
invited Grandma Grey Mouse to come — 
tojsuppers <6 RT Ai ae ee 


“But where is your new. “dress, | 
Brownie dear?” she asked. _ $2 eee oi 
“Oh! Oh! I forgot all about it. he. 

~ But I don’t need one, really. - This one” ¥ 
is so comfy. Do come and dance on se 
my rug, Grandmother.” ia 
So the Grey Mouse stopped scold a 


was, and she sat down to knit a ney - 
pink bonnet. ; 


Heien F. Moritry. 
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4 as wish Bill Bobbin’ s coat tail would bother Mister Bill; 


Fe If sai Isl should pull it hard pt carhaba it really ly 
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HE Adjutant Crane is a very big bird. He is one of the largest birds 
I know. Sometimes he is five feet tall, which is almost as tall as 

7 some little folks. When Adjutant spreads his wings, they are three 
times as wide as he is high. His feathers are dark green and dusky white, 
and under the tail there are soft feathers called ‘‘marabou’’. But he isn’t 

_ smooth and pretty like a Robin. He is rough and untidy. Efe has a bald » 


| head and a neck without the sign of feathers for whiskers! Under his bill 
4 in front hangs an ugly looking pouch. Because of this pouch the Arabs 


give him a name which means ‘‘Father of the Leather Bottle.’? But he is 
a very respectable old Aajutant bird and he walks with the dignity ofa 
4 soldier and some policemen. 1 hope you walk as straight and in the 
a same dignified way. 
fies * _ The Adjutants build their nests of | ticks and twigs on far away, high 
rocks. They look very odd, flying through the air, with such long legs out 
a _ behind and such long beaks out before. They can make no sound with their 
& ‘throats, but they make a loud rattling noise by clapping their bills together 
very 1 Cy eal | 
5 In India where they live, no one would think of. hurting EKeny: for 
- they keep the streets cleared of rubbish and dirt. They are not at all 
‘particular and eat everything. ‘They can swallow a whole pussy cat ora 
| eg of mutton or a ham, and stow it away in that queer-looking pouch. 
Adjutants live 
to be very old, 
sometimes for 
more than a hund- 
red yearss sli 
Grandfather had 
gone toIndia when’ 
he was alittle boy, © 
he might have seen § 
the same birds that | 
are living there 
now, still rattling 
their bills» and 
clearing up. the 
rubbish, 
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5?) ER life and though 
q ght are sweet 
NAL y~ and pure; her faithful loyalty 
TIN. h)» is sure; her hands and mind 
fulfill’ the part of gentle | 
- womanhood; her heart throbs 
srenaezoce With a tender sympathy for 
lack and pain and misery. ¥8Strong in 
her sense of right she stands with wis- 
dom true and ready hands.@ Her willing 
service has no end; a joyous helpmate, 
faithful friend. $2 Her eyes look out on 
peace and strife with faith and love that 
rule her life.“« Her fine decisions, brave 
’ and kind, tell of the spirit ruling mind. 8 
Obedient, she bends her will the higher 
purpose to fulfill.:€;Truthful, forgiving, 
patient, wise..%Clean as the pure light 
of her eyes. & God goes beside this child 
of His; where she abides God’s goodness _ 
is.x® To honor and her native land she — 
gives her loving soul and hand. Our 
Country’s happiness shall be safe with 


such guardians as she. __ 
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¥ F course what we havea right . 
to expect from the American 
boy is that he shall turn out 
to be a good American man. 


that he won’t be much of a man 
unless he is a good deal of a boy.“ 
He must not be a coward or a weak- 
ling, a bully, a shirk or a prig.a@>He 
must work hard and play hard.%~He 
must be clean-minded and clean-lived, 
and able to hold his own under all cir- 
cumstances and against all comers It 
-is only on these conditions that he will 
_grow into the kind of a man of whom 
America can really be proud.In life 
as in a football game the principle to 
follow is: Hit the line hard; dort't foul 
‘and don’t shirk, but hit the line hard: 
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OY nee MOUSE and Tatty Mouse is a very old story. It ' 
has been told to Children for hundreds of years in 

countries from India to England. It has a very sad 
ending—an ending we do not like. But we could not make a 


better one for it would not be right to change such an. old 
story. 


R : ie a i 
ITTY MOUSE and Tatty Mouse both i 
lived ina house, Titty Mouse went a= ‘iy 
gleaning,. and Tatty Mouse_ went a- 2e 
gleaning, so they both went a-gleaning. (Titty 
Mouse gleaned an ear of corn, and Tatty Mouse — = 
‘gleaned an ear of corn, so they both gleaned: an FY | 
ear of corn. Titty Mouse made a pudding, — a 
and ‘Tatty Mouse made a pudding, so sae 
J both made a pudding. a < 
And d Tatty Mouse put her pudding into the pot to boil, but wha Titty oe 
went to put hers in the pot, it tumbled over, and scalded her to death. | ua 
Then Tatty sat down and wept. Then a three-legged stool said, “Tatty, 
why do you weep?” . | 
“Titty’s dead,” said Tatty, “and so I weep.” pedis 
Then said the stool, “I'll hop;’’ so the stool hopped. Then : a besom i in a 
the corner of the room said, “Stool, why do you hop?” se 
“Oh!” said the stool, ean dead, and Tatty weeps, and so I: hop. 
are ec 3 Then said the besom, “TH 
a = sweep ;’’so the besom began t to 
sweep. Then said the door, 
“Besom, why do you sweep?” — 
“Oh!” said the besom, a 


ie 


“a 
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stadt hops, Hee so I sweep.” 
- Then said the door, “TH j ja 
80 the, thea) jarred. Then 


TOC. JHE CreeE ROREB AND THe | AND kit | the window, “Door, why do you | 
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i stool hops, and the besom sweeps, 
DY. Nate WN vill | and so I jar.” 

Wh: Mh | 
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jar?” 
~ “Oh!” said the aun “Titty’s 
dead, and Tatty weeps, and the 
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Then said the window, “I'll 
creak;’’ so the window creaked. 
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Now there was an ah form out- 


ie ~ :. | “oh” au the window, “Titty’s dead, and Tatty weeps, and the stool 
a a and the besom sweeps, the door jars, and so I creak.” 
BS . Then said the old form, “I’ll run round the house;’’ then the old form 
ig ran round the house. Now, there was a fine large walnut-tree growing by 
; the cottage, and the tree said to the form, * ‘Form, why do you run round 
p) the house?” 
: “Oh!” said the form, “Titty’s dead, and Tatty weeps, and the stool 
hops, and the besom sweeps, the door sus, and the window creaks, and so 
Tru round the house.” , 
Then said the walnut-tree, “I’ll shed my leaves ;’ 
4 P. “shed all its beautiful green leaves. Now there was a little bird perched on 
: one of the boughs of the tree, and when all the leaves fell, it said, “Walnut- 
a as why do you shed your leaves?” 
“Qh!” said the tree, ““Titty’s dead, and Tatty weeps, the stool hops, 
rs Baa the besom sweeps, the door jars, and the window creaks, the old form 
ig Tans round the house, and so I shed py len¥ca 
Then said. the little pid 
% “TIL moult all my feathers ;’’ so 
he moulted all his. pretty feath- 
ee ets. Now there was a little girl 
_ walking below, carrying a jug 
of milk for her brothers’ and 
Betcs supper, and when she [3p 
* saw the poor little bird moult. 
Pe Se call its feathers, she said; — 


pe is 


so the walnut-tree 


form runs round the hove: the walnut-tree sheds — its fone and. so b 
moult all my feathers.” ah Aa a | a 
Then said the little girl, “I'll spill the milk ;”’ so she opnel the pitcher Re 
and spilt the milk. Now there was an old man just by on the top of a Jad- : 
der thatching a rick, and when he saw the little girl spill the milk, he said, 4 
“Little girl, what do you mean by spulne the milk? Your little brothers a 
and sisters must go without their supper.” Pi a “ 
Then said the little girl, “Titty’s dead, aad Tatty weeps, the stools 
hops, and the besom sweeps, the door jars, and the window creaks, the old — iM a 
form runs round the house, the walnut-tree sheds all its leaves, the little 
bird moults all its feathers, and so I spill the milk.” P 
“Oh!” said the old man, “then I’ll tumble off the ladder ad break my 
neck ;’’ so he tumbled off the ladder and broke his neck. And when the old 
man broke his neck, the great walnut-tree fell down with a crash, and upset 


the ad form and house, and the house falling knocked the window out, and 
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ARCH on, oh, young Americans! 
_Go, do your noble parts. 


To all that makes your Country 
good 


Give all your loyal hearts. 
March on to succor of the weak; 

Go, right the bitter wrong; 
Prove that unsullied honor makes 

Our Nation great and strong. 


4: 


March on, you young Americans! 
Stand up before the world 

Unfearing and unfeared with our 
Bright Stars and Stripes unfurled. 

Go where true manhood bids you go; 
Stand for unswerving right. 

Let God’s unchanging Love be your 
Real strength and guiding light. 


March onward, young Americans, 
And let your victories be 
For honor, truth, and love on earth; 
For God and liberty. 
Revere our Flag and Native Land 
In prayer and living true, 
And naught shall halt the onward march 
Of victors such as you. 


John IPartin 
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™EBLESSED MAN 
PSALM I Bec 

LESSED is the man that walketh 
not in the counsel of the wicked, — 
Nor standeth in the way of sinners, — {f- 
Nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful, |} 
But his delight is inthe law of the Lord |} © 
Andin His law doth he meditate- : 
day and night —— eenee ; 


gee 
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And he shall Ey ies a tree planted 


by the streams of water, 


fl that bringeth forth its fruit in its season, 


Whose leaf also doth not wither; 
: And whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 
The wicked are not so; 
‘But are like the chaff which Aye wind 
, driveth awa 
Therefore he hel all not stand in 
the J judgment, 
Nor sinners in 
the congreg ation 


of ther ighteous. 
For the Lord 
lanoweththe way 
of the righteous: 
But the way 

of the wicked. 
shall perish. 


HAVE a crinky, Crazy Crane; 
A nonsense bird is he. 

He is a patent sort of bird, 
As you can plainly see. 


A “Donkey Engine” makes him go; 
Some ropes and cogs and springs 

Make him a very useful bird 

For lifting lots of things. _ 


Sometimes there is a railroad wreck, 
_ When trains go smash together. 
Then Crane picks Locomotive up 
As if it were a feather. 
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_. Oh, you should hear his whistle blow, 
And you should hear him pant, 

When he picks up ry Noah’s Ark 
Or big, fat Elephant. 


I am the little Engineer 

That runs my Crazy Crane; 
And I can tell you what, I make 
Him work with might and main! 
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A Real Cowboy - 
a Real Broncho? 


” 


F COURSE, both Martha and Jack. 
had seen cowboys at the big Wild 
West show, and She had loved 


of these big) burly heroes, and their part in. 
. mS: “making profit from the plains. But when the train stopped unexpectedly 
a, at the Burk Burnett, thanks to some trouble with the locomotive, the brother 
a F and sister looked out of the window and saw outside a real cowboy, riding 
Ps a. real broncho! Wild-west-show cowboys are one thing, of course; real 
ones are something else! 

BS Somehow or other, the Honble in the engine was not ae mended, 
: SO one after another, the passengers stepped from the cars and strolled * 
“a through the little station. By and by, Martha mustered courage to address 
the cowboy, or rather, she managed to convince Jack, that he didn’t know 
a there was to know about cowboys; so she made him a the questions 
they both really wanted to ask! 
: “Just what does. a cowboy have to do?” asked ae The cowboy 


4 4 x “Do?” he replied. “Why. there’s fuse about nothing we don’t do—. 

a except to get. the chance of talking to children like you.” The cowboy 
% turned and pointed to the distance, where a cowgirl came riding in on a 
Op to see these unusual visitors from the train. a sister can tell you 


er than I can, but maybe I can spin you a yarn,” 


platform, ‘ “while you can t see many cattle from here, this colungy is one 
great pasture, and huge herds of cattle are feeding all over the region. 8 : 
Thousands of head of cattle are brought into the section to be sold to. differ- a 
ent ranchers, i in lots of about a hundred each. . These ranchers then fatten 
the stock until ready to sell. Some men will buy from eight hundred toa a 
thousand head at a bidding, keeping each “hundred” together, and then — 
pee their pasture from point to point, as.Soon as a given space is worn ‘ 
out.. Dairy-stock, sent out here for range is averaged as worth sixty dollars Fe 
a fe other cattle go at the market prices. ae y. 
“Now, to every fifteen hundred odd cattle, between six and eight cow 
boys will be assigned. Most of the men are Americans—cow punchers 
from the mountains—and they draw about forty dollars a month and their . : 
board. - First of all, the cowboys watch for disease breaking out among the | “ie 
cattle. In addition to this, at the proper season, they attend to the > roping i 
and branding; and then, they ride the ranges, making a circuit every So 
often. The great estates of thousands and thousands of acres are diaprcat 
ing, and ranches are smaller than they used to be. rae ys q , 
“But the cowboy’s life still keeps much of what you Easterners call nee - 
picturesque-ness. You see, when we're out on ranch duty, we wear eee 
togs, which you know from pictures. But you ought to come here at fees 
time —at round-ups, and the. like—and you'd 
find that the cowboy can make a show worth + 
seeing. Like some of the girls in the cities,. 
he squanders all that he can afford on his 
hat. A Mexican or American cowboy will 
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1 Pay titre 4 and Wwentyave ta , thirty. Moles for a fine hat; they are 
pensive because of the real silver and gold thread, woven into the belt 
: the crown. - Beside this, it will be bound with thick rope, sometimes. 
‘real Mexican silver. A cowboy’s hat weighs from five to ten pounds. 
me of the costumes are expensive, too, W with lots of silver decoration on 
them. ~ Out on the ranches these costumes are kept carefully by the cow- 
| bo oy y's wife, to be brought out on great occasions only. 
ate. y “Nowadays, too, the cowboys like to have fine saddles,” and the speaker 
ot ked fondly at his own, beautifully chased one. “You'll meet some mighty 
: saddles i in this part of the country. | They cost all the way up to fifty 
ars. The cowboy will spend quite a tidy sum for even the cheaper sort. 
Go a asic: are not used in the ordinary broncho riding. For regular 
rt es a twenty-five’ dollar affair is good enough. It will last. about a year. 
ei eos o see the finer saddles, you ought to go to the great annual round-up 
to some St. John’s Day celebration, where the cowboys lasso the cock. 
Lis: a sort of game they play. They bury a rooster to his neck in the 
und. Then they form a line at a distance, and ride by on a gallop, each 
is ; turn trying to lasso the cock with his lariat. It is hard to do, and the 
| practice, up for it for a long time out on the range. Naturally, the 
| use the best saddles they can get to show off before so many people, 
d they practice a lot of fancy riding for this event, too. 

“You can buy stirrups for fifty cents, but a well-dressed cowboy will 
ten dollars for heavy, silver-plated ones, with real silver mounting and 
imming, ¢ or a fining of brass. Spurs, too, run from fifty cents to ten dollars, 
1 have rosettes, Deeps: two inches in diameter, inclosed by sharp points, 


| 


en 
Ss Beside all these things, disse are buckskin trousers, from twelve to 
4 wenty dollars; woolen shirts, worth four dollars, and the hats. The cow- 
‘6 boys ‘make their own lariats, out of rawhide. Rope is seldom used... With 
y-five calibre pistol, single action, from fourteen to twenty-five dollars 
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ike the appointed day, in February « or March, all the cowboys 
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value, often finely engraved and mounted with ney the cowboy’s outfit 


oe Bub all this finery that you roles folk like to see, looks best to the 
in the round-up season. The poumid ny is ee of course, early in — 
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of the neighboring ranches come to the given ranch-house. They-take wa a 
high-spirited, well-mounted cavalcade. Only ue best of the horace and the a 


_ people looking on. ‘3 

*“It’s easy to rope a renegade steer and tote him into the herd; but it is. o z 
a harder job to tackle a fractious cow at the bottom of a blind cafion, and 
then hoist her, single-handed, over the divide. Of course, it takes time to. 
finish a round-up, but it’s great work, and lots of fun, so what do we care? . 

“When everybody has come, the superintendent divides them into ta . 
groups, and each is given a special station on the border of the range. From 4 - ; 
these outposts the cowboys slowly ride, or tramp, to a common centre, scan- | a , 
ning every mountain crack in search of the scattered herds. As the cattle | : 
are discovered, they are collected into bunches, which by degrees, are then “- : 
driven into one huge drove, arriving finally at the headquarters. | ee 

“Here, the round-up begins. Any unbranded animal over a year ‘old; ee Br 
discovered in the search, is known as a maverick. Such animals, after bemg 
roped and thrown are, for the time, called the property of their finder, and : 
unless some special mark is found his mark is notched in their ears,so hecan 
claim them. After this comes the cutting out and the branding, the most 
exciting part of the round-up. Cowboys dash recklessly into the midst of 
the crowded herd to single out animals bearing their special marks, and to— 


separate them from the main herd. It is dangerous work, with the chance 
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unhorsed and thrown under their deadly hoofs. Usually, though, the cow- 
boys manage to accomplish their task and come out un-scratched. 
“Once they have separated the several herds, they proceed to brand 
the calves. _ This is, indeed, cruel work, but it has to be done. Ina corral 
set up for the purpose, the calves are thrown to the ground and branded with 
a heated iron that has the stencil of the owner’s name at its base. Not once 
but many times, on each of'several points, the calf is branded. The cowboys 
must be strong and alert, for often a husky yearling bull will gain its feet 
and. try to butt the cowboy. Bi, OF 
“That is the work-a-day side of the round-up. When the noon time 
comes along, or the evening, there is a chance to play. A man will put ona 
pair of buckskin herding trousers, and bet them, against a new sombrero 
that he can ride some hartionlacl? fractious steer backward. . The other 
cowboys rope and drag it into the open, letting it go into some run, where 
‘the man making the wager is waiting on the fence post. As the steer goes 
through the gate, the man vaults upon its back and away they go; the 
man sometimes staying on, and sometimes not. Then too, there is music 
and dancing and lots of fun for the cowboys:” 
Just then the locomotive sounded a long blast, and the brakeman 
called, “All aboard!’: People were beginning to scramble into the cars, and 
_ the children had to follow. 
“Sorry you.couldn’t meet my sister,” the cowboy added. ‘You might 
have had a ride on her new broncho. But, some other time! You'll have 
to hurry” —and in his bluff way, he caught one, then the other, and had 
them aboard before they could say “Jack Robinson.” And the last they 
_saw of him, he was waving his big, costly hat toward them in a wild good-by. 
Freirx J. Kocu. 
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TINY little seeds of parsley, ae 
When they’re planted good and carly, a 
Grow to bea peck of parsley ae 
Crisp and spicey, green and curly. 
If you want prize-winning parsley, — 
Happy Face gives this advice:— ae 
“You can make the green leaves brighter eo 
If you'll thin them once or twice.” — ss 


“SOW your onion seeds quite early, 
Says our old friend, Happy Face. 
“Rows one foot apart and planted 
In a rich but sandy place. 
Onions need the best of treatment 
And of course, I’m sure, you know 
They need lots of cultivation 
With your little rake and hoe 
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scowl on his face. 
“If it wasn’t like ieee VU BY 
sneak out,”’ he told himself.’ “The only one in the — 2 
_ Troop without a uniform—Il wish I'd never joined, : E 
IT might vee known I cone never get a suit. Always something else to- 
buy with every cent I earn.” It was the night before the F ourth, and 
Miggsy had been to a Scout meeting. ; - 
| “Every Scout on hand to-morrow at ten o'clock without fail,” the Scout- A 
master had said. ‘‘ The Scouts are to help the police along the line of ‘march — 
of the parade to-morrow, and Troop Six must make a good showing. We will, ‘i 
march to police headquarters and get our orders.” eats 2% q 
“Just my luck,’’ Miggsy had groaned, “‘a pS ue me e the conly one 


Mew cipaen out of his clothes ae a 


without a suit!” pei a" 
“You can be just as Pee a Scout without a suit,” the Scoutmaster © = 
assured him, smiling kindly, but it was poor comfort to Miggsy. When he | 4 
had joined, none of the boys had suits. One by one they had earned nae 
or been given them until he alone was left. And it was as he had said. 
Always something else to buy with what little money he earned, for money — 
was scarce in Miggsy’s family. ii, gate ee: 
The morning of July Fourth dawned redly hot. Ten o’clock fe 
Troop Six assembled and ready to march for police headquarters. ‘Shortly s | 
afterward they were on their way, marching over blazing pavements. _ =. 
Miggsy’s face was gloomy. ag - Pe. s 
“Cheer up, Miggsy, you’d be a Aoi hotter in khaki,” chaffed the Soouts, ae 
master. But Miggsy did not smile. Everybody who ‘owned a uniform of a 
apy kind would have it on oer 
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” the marchers slowed down, the long 
parade moved slower and slower, and 


their foreheads. The sun poured down 


_ man was reaching out blindly. | Migesy 
_ rushed into the line. The old man was 
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Troop Six received instructions and were soon established along the 


‘line of march of what had been advertised as the biggest parade ever held in 
their city. Great crowds were gathering and with the din of firecrackers, 


torpedoes, clattering hoofs, and shouting, things soon grew so exciting that 


‘Miggsy’ s gloom wore off a bit. As the crowd grew denser, he was kept busy 
wielding his staff in an effort to keep the crowds from pushing out into the 


street. 
The far-off roll of drums told him that the parade was approaching. 


Soon a troop of mounted police swung into sight. They sat their horses 


very straight and held the reins with white gloved hands. Soldiers and a 
band followed. Then some cavalrymen. Then a wave of cheering began 
to sweep up the line of onlookers for, marching bravely in the hot sun, some 


wi: leaning heavily on canes, some limping, but all proudly following their flag, 


came the old soldiers. As they neared 
the spot where Miggsy was stationed, 


at last came to a halt. Several of the 
marchers took off their hats and wiped 


its hot rays without mercy. Suddenly 
Miggsy saw one of the old soldiers sway 
dizzily. 

Miggsy leaned forward. The old 


falling. He was big and he was heavy, 
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and Miggsy | saw that he ee as ee ey keen’ fen 3 from fallin , 
he had some help. But Miggsy did some quick | thinking. HT yt ae 
himself up and braced his hands on his knees suse as the old man fellf ua 


little shoulders, and rested there 1 unconscious, haa anittats sa 
In a moment friendly hands were lifting the burden from } i 
‘ahoulders and the old soldier, to whom the long tramp in the hot « 
had been too much, was in the hands of friends. And then the Scot 
Was patting Migegsy on the back and smiling. ‘ : 
“What did I tell you? You can be a good Scout even 1 it f you h 
no uniform. Isn’t it so?” | . eee ts 
One of the veterans who hea crowded around Miggsy to shake his ha: 
turned a wrinkled face to his comrades. Hy ie mae é 
‘Boys, here’s our chance. Here is a Scout that Sie a , uniform You — 
saw what he did for Comrade Smith.” a = 
In a moment many trembling old hands were thrust deep into pocks 
and the soldier nearest Miggsy, was crowding a bill into his hand. — 
Miggsy put the vision of a new suit from his mind, and the hand ith 
money in it from his,hand. With a smile he shook his head. te 


“But, lad, we want to do something for you,” the old soldier lo 
puzzled and almost hurt. s Sabah 


Miggsy smiled. 

Thanks, but.a Scout doesn’ 't take money for a kind act.” 

Just then the band in the block above burst forth with a roll of drt u 
and a blare of music. The line began to move forward | jerkily ——_ 
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soldiers hurried back into line. 


the line., ‘ 
Mey, i called the lad with a ie ch, + 9nd though the = 


checks. given by a- One. or more of ‘old throats, for ‘ “Migesy, M 


good Scout!” A agate : 
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"Ps LITTLE red ants were moving. They had settled i : 


y 


(ans 


in a perfectly beautiful home under Mrs. Snug’s pantry, 
and were flourishing finely on her butter and jam and sh . 
meat. They were especially pleased with the chocolate cake, 
which she made often because Mr. Snug liked it. That was all i 
very well until Mr. Snug happened to bite into the middle of an 


ant dinner party one day and then—! I shall certainly not re- 


to a bachelor, they were quite sure not to be 
bothered for years and years. So in a bustling 
procession they marched out of the house, across 
the garden, and into the field. And 
then it began to rain! When a rain 
drop falls on you, you wrinkle your 
nose and laugh, and wish mother ~ 
would let you play in the puddles. : 
But when it falls on Mr. Ant, he 
tumbles splash on his back, with all 
his legs waving, and his voice Sput- 
tering for help. It would be about the Z ae 
same if the whole bathtub of water Saf). whe 
fellon you. Think how you'd feel! © SS 


es As tor puddles—why io 


-commotion when the rain 


remained, calling shrilly 


ants they are whole oceans. 
So you may imagine the 


Began 6 
- The rose leaf coach, in 
which the queen was rid- 
ing, was instantly wrecked, 
and the poor lady tumbled 


into the mud where she 
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for her dew drop smelling _~ 


RY: salts. The worker ants, who were carrying the tender larvae 


babies, scurried wildly about looking for something to cover the 
poor mites. And of course all the larvae began to cry, which 


-_ was most distressing. The workers who had the older babies in 


cocoon cradles were better off as the children slept soundly. 


Still, the cocoons were clumsy things, and the workers kept slip- 


ping, until there was one struggling pile of squalling larvae 


- babies, kicking workers, upset cocoons and mud. The winged 


lady ants quickly lost their heads, and ran around in circles, 
wringing their front legs and adding quarts of tears to the other 
moisture. And the feeble little gentlemen ants gnawed their 


feelers. It was a frantic scene! 


However, it was all a gorgeous joke to the Pixies under the 


toadstools. Having scurried there at the first drop, they were 
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’ perfectly ae eke they lauehed and capered! T hee 
ants tumbled about, the more those naughty Pixies pe | 
with joy. All except Peter Pixy. His kind heart was 
sorry for their trouble. So suddenly he cried: “Oe 
help’m!”’ 
‘Phat was enough for the other Pixies. They were j 
ready to help as to laugh.* So out they scampered in the rain, 
and in a jiffy things were better. They picked up the poo fe 
queen and put her in a fresh rose petal—they wiped the’ larva 


_ while they marched along. And when they came to thé ee % 
oceans they made splendid acorn pos and over they all sailed. i 
as Safely as you please. . ahs: as: 
So, before nightfall, the a2 ant pile was snugly 
tled in Mr. Bachelor’s pantry, eating his cookies. (He ha 
made them himself, and he should have been greatly obliged Gs 
to any one for eating them.) As for the Pixies, they pattered ‘i 
off to dance with the fairies, and forgot all about it_whieh ‘is 8 
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a et NCE there was a Pussy .Gat, 
; : Big and broad and round and ‘fat | 
No one knew how much she ate 


i. But her appetite was great. 


Ps Then there was a gray old Rat, | 
Slim and thin, and poor at that; = 
____-§ He could scarcely eat a bite Fe 
4 : For his “tummy” wasn’t right. x, Z 
- | Once they met, and Mistress Cat = 
| Said: “I think I smell a Rat; 

Ay _ |. Are you quite well, Sir?” Purred she. 

3 “Thank you, no, I’m not!” Said he. 

ts : 
q -He’d have run if he had dared, 

a - But he was so very scared 
a He’d forgotten how to run— | > 
% - Couldn’t think how it was done. é 

q Pussy eyed him for a while, 


Then remarked, with sweetest smile, 

“J won’t eat you, Sir, to-night — 

You don’t fit my appetite!” : 
Re 1 - GrorGe TAGGART. 
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=» THE TURKEY 2 


WITH PICTURES FROM ANDREW HELLE’S “DROLL BEASTS” 
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TURKEY is a gallant bird | 

_ And he is very proud. 

He sticks his chest far out in front 
And gobbles very loud. 

When he’s especially proud you'll see 
Him slowly strut around — 

_ And swallow lots of ‘‘gobbles’’ as 
His wings scrape on the ground. 

His “'gobble gobbles’’ seem to say 

_ As plain as any words:;— 

“Just look at me the grandest and 
Most beautiful of birds.’’ 

That’s when he swells himself all up 
Just like a big balloon, 

Till you’re afraid he’ll burst himself 
Wide open pretty soon. 

But no, he never bursts himself 
But he gets turkey-red 

_ All up and down his turkey neck 
And ’round his face and head. 

Why is old Turkey very proud? 
Because, you know ’tis said 

In many, many fairy tales 

~The Princes always wed 


~The pretty little Turkey Girls. : 

That makes a pretty story, 

_And doubtless, that’s the reason for 

Old Turkey’s prideful glory. 

The Turkey didn’t come at all 
From Turkey ’cause I know, 

A Spanish man first saw him in 
The land of Mexico. . 

But that was very long ago 
When he was big and wild 

And long before he made a meal 
For woman, man and-child. 

It always seems a shame to me 
To make a sacrifice 

Of all this Turkish dignity © 
Because its taste is nice. 

It also seems‘a pity that 
Poor Turkey makes his living 

By being made completely dead | Y <a 
To make for us ‘“Thanksgiving.’”’ «© hy aaa 


But maybe he’s so very grand 
And glorious that he ae 
Just likes to think what royal food 
> a “el He makes for you and Me, /Rine. ee 
Perhaps he thinks that after all 
It really doesn’t matter, 
As long as he looks glorious - 
Upon the dinner platter. 
When he says ‘‘Gobble gobble’’ to 
A little child-like you, _ | 
He’s telling hungry little folks 
Exactly what to do. 
But no,’ we will not ‘‘gobdle’’ him 
But eat him in a way Re 
To prove we love old Turkey bird 
On our Thanksgiving Day. 
And when we see our dinner piled 
In one galumptious plateful; 
We'll say the nicest things of him — 
_ To show we’re truly grateful. 
Tatra Make PETER DUDLEY. 


“ONG, ee ago in a land far over the sea, lived two little Sesh ca 
, brother and sister. The little girl was named Miriam and her small. 
brother was called Aaron. They lived very happily with a loving 
father and mother. The days were full of good times, still Aaron longed for a 


_ pbaby brother and asked his mother one day, if God would not send him a 
brother for a playmate if he would always be a good boy. 


So, it came to pass, that the desire of the heart of the child was praoted 
and the new little brother brought joy and gladness to the whole household. 


‘Tt was Miriam’s greatest pleasure to care for the little baby when her mother 


was busy, and all went merrily for some time. 


But, alas! the King who ruled over this far country was a bad and cruel 


| : man. His name was Pharaoh and he did not like Hebrew babies. One day 
. he gave the order to his. soldiers to go to each home and take all the boy 
_ babies they could find and throw them into the river. 


Now when Miriam’s mother heard this command of the King, she was 


; terrified and hid her new little son, so that the wicked soldiers did not find 
him. Pharaoh, however, had a cunning nature and he well knew that each 


mother loved her baby more than herself and would try to hide the child, sO 
he. sent the soldiers out the second time, lest any little one be left alive. 
Near the home where Miriam lived was a river, and her mother con- 


ceived the idea of making a basket out of strong rushes and covering the little 
th basket or cradle with pitch, s so the water could not get into it. Then the Baby | 


was put into the cradle and placed i in the river near the bank. 


dren; ¢ as she so loved to do, but she remembered her promise to her mother t 
watch carefully. ; : ay 


of the King’s daughter. Soon she saw a most beautiful lady with her atiene 
ants coming down the path to bathe in the river. Now Miriam watched y 
eagerly to see what would happen, and as she peered through the long grabs, 4 ss 
she saw the princess had seen her brother in his little bed. _. a a 

The Princess was greatly astonished to see the queer cradle floating ¢ on Be 
the water and bade her maid bring it to her. As she lifted the cover, the baby % x : 
awoke and smiled. The Princess was charmed with the little fellow and de- i ae 
cided immediately to adopt him and have him for her very own, although she Pe 
understood that he was a little Hebrew and must have been placed there for | 
safety. Then she took him out of his cradle and held him in her arms an nd 
wondered what she should name him. Finally she said his name must | 
MOSES, which means taken out”’ 
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Princess. had sat to her attendants and saw that she really loved her little 


‘ee brother, she | was overjoyed, for she realized that at last the baby was safe. 


. So she came down to the water’s edge and bowed low before the Royal Lady 


. Es AN and asked if she would like a nurse for the child. The Princess said if she 


knew of a Hebrew woman who would take good care of the boy, she might get 
her immediately. 
It did not take long for Miriam‘to run Hains and tell her mother the joy- 


eu ful news. Quickly came the mother, perfectly happy when the Princess 


~ commanded her to take the child and to keep him till it was time for him 
to live i in the King’s palace. 

| When the three reached home they held a little feast to celebrate the 

goodness of God in saving the baby for them. 

As for Miriam, her heart was full of thankfulness when ne realized she 
had helped to save the little Moses for her own family; and deep down in her 
mind something told her that he would live to be a great and noble servant 
of his people. 


VirGiIn1iA P. Turts. 
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DON’T suppose any of 
you boys or gitls ever | 
heard a real Indian war 

cry, did you? It is not a 

pleasant sound, but if you 

had lived at Fort Henry, West Virginia, one hundred ate: ago, as 


Zane did, you would bave known very well how it sounded and how it ma a | 
one feel to hear it. | > 

pa! a 
adelphia; but aes ahi was about fifteen years old, she came out a 
unbroken wilderness to live with her brother, Colonel Zane, who had « 
mand of the Fort. Instead of living in a house like yours and mine, sh S 
in a cabin built of rough logs, with strongly barred doors and windows. _ a 
chinks between the logs were plastered with clay to keep out the cold 1 wi 
and rain. Down stairs there was a kitchen and a big living room which 1 
very different from our living rooms. Indian bows and arrows, and pil 
and bright blankets were hung on the walls, and on the floor were rug 
buffalo and bear skins. ‘The only other room down stairs, was the mag 
room, which was: very important pide for there were a the “ 


< - 


and fire, arms. 


one iiiniteed yards from the Fort. Mart see, in those fags when ae 1 1 
were not very friendly, the settlers had to have a safe place where they 
protect themselves and their horses. ann cattle in case ofa an attack 
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join CS ice and build this Fort on a high bluff Se vieabias the beautiful 
__ Qhio river. 
a The Fort was rats: up, first, of a big square building with its sides 
full of port holes, called the block house. Around this the settlers built 
ie their own little cabins and dug wells, so in case of a siege there would be 
plenty of water. Surrounding everything was a wall twelve feet high, which 
had, on each corner a little tower called a bastion. Each tower would hold 
___ six men and they were chosen from the best shots in the settlement for they 
must be the: principal defenders of the Fort. 

ie Now, one morning terzible news was brought to Colonel Zane. Several 
tribes of Indians had banded together and were going to attack the Fort. 
Immediately the settlers started preparations to make a brave fight for their 
homes. “The horses and cattle were driven inside the high wall and the 
women ‘and children brought to the block house. The women began making 
ey bullets. ‘This was done by. pouring melted lead into little rouna moulds 
and then shaking the moulded lead into cold water to harden. 

_ By noon every one was inside the strong walls of the Fort except Colonel 
Zane and a few brave men, who stayed in his strongly barred house to protect 
the precious magazine ‘room. Suddenly, the terrible Indian war cry was 
heard, and hundreds of Indians were seen crossing the river. The fight was 


gitux 


on. All the rest of that day ane all night the plucky little baat ree 
the Indians back: They must try to hold out until the swift runner whom _ a a 
they had sent for help, could bring back the soldiers. 
Early in the morning of the second day, a man Om one of the little im 
bastions, came rushing into the block house. MS a 


“Quick!” he cried, “more powder!” The settlers ran to where it 
was kept. It was gone. They looked everywhere. Some one had stolen Ba 
the powder. What would they do? a 


a 
Over in Colonel Zane’s magazine room Pyare was plenty, but what man a 


o \y 


could run one hundred yards under a hail of bullets and Indians arrows, and. a i 


“ 
iy” 


4 . 


come back alive? Not a man but was willing to try, although he knew Ter Be 
meant certain death. But not a man could be spared. Would they have BS a 
to surrender, after all? ig 


Betty Zane had been listening to all this, her. eyes big with fear. tt Bi: 
seemed as though she must do something to help, and then it came to Ae 
her. She would go. The settlers were horrified when she told them. 
Let their little Betty go out there to be shot down by the Indians? 
Never! 

“If you don’t let me go,” cried 
Betty excitedly, “we'll all be killed or 
worse, taken prisoners. Maybe they’ll 
think I’m only a squaw, and not worth 
shooting. Oh, let me go!” 

It was a desperate chance, but the 
only chance to save the Fort. So 
finally the great gate in the wall was 
opened, just far enough to allow Betty 
to slip through, and watched by every 
eye in the Fort she started on her 
perilous journey. . | 

When the Thdiane's saw a little girl | 
' running toward the house, they yelled 
and shouted, and some, as Betty had 
guessed, called,— ‘Squaw, squaw !” 
| Her brother who had seen her 
start, ran down and unbarred his door. 


‘ 
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“What is it, Betty?” he cried, as he pulled her inside. 

“Powder, quick!’ she gasped. “Some one has stolen our powder!” 
In an instant, the head of a keg of ‘powder was broken in and the con- | 
tents poured into- a table cover. Betty slung it over her shoulder and was 
let out of the gate. | , 


When the Indians saw the same little girl come running back, they 


guessed what she was carrying, and their shouts changed to yells of anger. 
e They were bound she should not reach the Fort. The arrows fell thick and 
fast. One cut off a lock of her hair. One grazed her arm. On she ran. 


_____The way had never seemed so long. She must get there. She must save 
s: her people. Then she forgot the heavy powder, she forgot she was gasping 
for breath. She forgot the arrows buzzing around her. Why, she even 
S forgot to be afraid, she was thinking so hard of the Fort and the people she 
me. “loved. | ah Bas 
* He At last she reached the wall. She was so tired, so nearly blind from 
os ; running so fast, that she stumbled right past the gate; but eager hands reached . 
: out and drew her inside. Almost fainting, Betty fell into welcoming arms. 
But when she heard the cannon boom out, heard the cheers of the settlers, 
heard them calling her and telling her that she had saved them, she was all 
i right again, ready to mould more bullets and load more muskets. 
: _ Still the fight went on. But suddenly the Indians began to slink away 
into the woods. Before the settlers could see them, the Indians had spied 
the soldiers coming, led by the swift runner whom they had sent for help. 
fs x So, the fight was over, the settlement safe once more; all because a little 
blige girl was ready to serve her country and her people, even though it 
meant risking her life to do it. 
ae SP er Ne ph ie’ Marigz BattTeLLe SCHILLING 


HIS is a knee jogging rhyme which 

_ you will like. - To market, to market, 

~~ to buy a fat pig! is another such 
rhyme which you must know. The first 
stanza of this one was told John Martin by 
a man friend whose old grandfather used to 
say it to him when he was little. The other 
stanzas were made up by John Martin for 


re SQUIRREL 


HE squirrel, he is a pretty beast 


He has a bushy tail . J 
He steals his neighbor’s oats and corn ~ | 
And eats it on a rail—— 


Eats it on a rail, rail, rail, 
And bobs his bushy tail, tail, ‘tail! 


win ffir % x2 
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The squirrel he is a “sassy” beast 
He’ll sit and scold at you. 
He’ll go and steal more oats and corn, 
And scold about it, too—— | 
Scold about it too, too, too, 
And scold at-you, you, YOU! 


ad The Laat is an _ angry man 
° PAn angry man is he. 
ie 's running after something big, 

: oa pray what can it be, 
sy Pray what can it be, be, be? 
An angry man is he, he, he! 


The farmer man has got a gun, 
And powder much to boot. 

_ Oh see the “sassy”’ squirrel run! Ne sii 

- Oh hear the farmer shoot! — at ai hi KG if aN 


A 


Hear the farmer ee shoot, shoot. 
With powder much to boot, boot, boot! 
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‘ Ey The squirrel, is a “sassy” se 
He hides behind the wall, | 
“And eats the farmer’ s oats and corn 
_ And doesn’t care at all. 
 _Doesn’t care at all, all, all. 
But hides behind the wall. 
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OU andI oft- - 
en see the i 
Spider fami- 
ly running about on 
the land. When Livi eae 
tell you the story of 
a little spider who 
likes watering- 
places so much that 
she really builds a 
home for herself in — 
‘the water, I think 
you will be sur- 
prised. | 
Many creatures 
that live in the water 
breathe air from the ~ 
' 7 bubbles around 
them, but this tiny spider breathes only the air from above. Yet she pre-— wu 
fers to make her home in what we would call a foreign country. However, | 
after she first dives into the water, she swims about for a second or two,and 
then sinks gradually down into its.depths, where long, slender plants are. 
growing which she intends to use for the foundation of her home. — Ba echt 
The first thing she does, upon landing safely at the bottom of the river, ¢ 
is to choose a plant as the floor for her little home. Then: she begins to e: 
spin her house upon it. To do this she opens her spinnerets. These are the i 
_ tiny pockets which all spiders have to hold the silk thread with which they Ae 
build their homes. As the thread grows, with the help of her little claws 
and the tiny hairs or spines upon her legs, she weaves it into a little ege- 8 
shaped bag that looks like the tiny silk cap of some fairy baby. at 4 io 
Then, spinning more threads, she fastens them to her house at one end — 


and to the plant at the other, in this way keeping it from floating away in thes 


SHE SINKS TO WHERE THE SLENDER PLANTS ARE GROWING 
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water. But this little silk house is as flat as a folded handkerchief, and not 


even a tiny spider could crawl into it! What is to be done about it? 


She spins a long thread and glues one énd to the plant, while her spin- 
- nerets hold the other. Then, giving a spring, she slowly swims to the surface. 
In her upward journey, she keeps spinning out the thread which, like a 
strong cable, holds her above the spot where her home is fastened. At 


the surface she climbs upon a leaf or a plant, and then, in a most 


; astonishing way, she flops her little body over toward the sky. She waits 


aa 
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a second or two, and suddenly, with a quick jerk, she catches—what do 
_ you think?—a tiny bubble of air that was floating by! With this bubble 
held securely between. her hind legs, as though it were a ball, she holds 
fast her guide line azd sinks slowly down to her home again. Pulling 
_ open the front door, she backs up to it and shoots the air bubble into it. 
Spider makes many trips to the air above, until the flat little house is 


na and 


swollen out to its full size and becomes a comfortable home for her. 

= The house has two rooms in it, one at the entrancé:and one away up 
J near the roof which she has made into a little nursery for her children. This 
nursery, too, has been carefully filled with air bubbles. The children are 
placed there with plenty of food and air, and the room is sealed up tight, 
There they stay, growing stronger and bigger until it is time for them to 
come out and build little silk bag houses for themselves. Is not this'a 
, wonderful story of one of Nature’s tiniest insect creatures? What skill 
ind wisdom God gives, even to the smallest of His children! 

Bees : | Louise D. Mircuett. 
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And the States of the Union had brought a supply | 
Of the wealth with which Nature had each of them blessed, 
As a gift to their uncle from east and from west. 


| was Uncle Sam’s birthday, the Fourth of July, 


Tilinois, and Missouri, and Kansas, gave meat, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, wheat; 
Rhode Island brought jewelry, also some screws, 
And Connecticut, good ammunition to use. 


Alabama gave steel and New Mexico, wool; . 

New York had a bag that was brimming so full 

Of petroleum, wheat, dairy products, and books __ 
That she hardly could bring it, to judge from her looks 


The Virginias offered coal, iron, and oil; 
And from Washington waters and Oregon soil 


Came salmon, and wheat, and the tallest of pines, 
In addition to iron and gold from their mines. 


(re. 


Massachusetts presented-a case of new shoes. 
¢ Pennsylvania seemed quite unable to choose; 
| For of coal and of oil she had more than the rest, 
“ _ And her iron would certainly rank with the best. 


Indiana brought cattle and Texas brought sheep, 
Ohio brought oats in a sack wide and deep. 

_ Colorado gave silver, Nevada gave gold, 
Montana brought silver too heavy to hold. 


~ There were added, by Maryland, oysters to eat, 
And by sunshiny Florida, oranges sweet; 
_ New Jersey gave peaches so luscious and round 
That their equal in flavor could nowhere be found. _ 


From Delaware’s wonderful storehouse of fruit. 

There were grapes so delicious a monarch they'd suit. 
_ There was corn from Nebraska, and granite from Maine. 
Louisiana gave rice, the Dakotas brought grain. 
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Tennessee offered marble, her joy and her pride, Pave. 
And Kentucky, the finest of horses to ride. _ ? ae 
There wag silver from Utah, from Idaho, lead; : | 


There were apples from Arkansas, juicy and red. 


Arizona contributed good copper ore; , 
California added some gold from her store; | a 
And the present from Wyoming caused much remark, , 
A souvenir-geyser from Yellowstone Park. 


Mississippi brought sugar-cane, Georgia, a gift 

Of cotton and peanuts she scarcely could lift. 
From the twin Carolinas came rosin and pitch. 
Corn and grain came from Iowa’s prairie-land rich. 
Old Vermont and New Hampshire gave granite and slate, 
But, from loit’ring to eat maple sugar, came late. 


Oklahoma, the youngest of all, sent regrets Uae i . 
And enclosed corn and cotton to help pay the debts. en 
M. B. Wi111s. Weiese ae 


‘Said the Hippo:!n spite of my fat 
ve got this rope walking down pat: 
he trick, as you see, 
Isaseasyforme @& 
_Aswa king along on a mat. 
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? WITH PICTURES FROM ANDREW HELLE’S “DROLL BEASTS” 
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HE Ostrich is extremely tall, 
Eight feet or so I’ve heard, 
And that is very tall to be, 
Espec’ly for a bird. 
If I were tall as Ostrich Bird, 
I should be very proud, . 
For I could see the circus pass 
Right over all the crowd. 
The legs of Mr. Ostrich are 
Exceeding big and long. 
The muscles of his drumstick parts 
Are very tough and strong. 
For feet he has two horny toes, 
And when he gives a kick 
You'd better move away from him, 
ee ’ And do so very quick. 
Though Mr. Ostrich is a bird 
_ He never learned to fly, 
And it is very useless for 
An ostrich bird to try. 
He tries, for very naturally 
It is his heart’s desire; 
But all he does, is run like fun, 
Or jump a little higher. 
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The ostrich lives in Africa, 
_ And goes about in bands 


| With lots of other ostriches oS Le 
yee Among the desert sands. — ON SEO ES aaa 
a oa ie His two long legs are long enough se tla 
To carry him around, | Rei ee 


And keep his ostrich feathers from _ SS 
A-trailing on the ground. ° Sora 


His long neck isn’t pretty and Bee eee 
His eyes stick out and blink. aca oe 
They make youthink youdonotknow 
Just what you want to,think. 6 ~~ 
An. ostrich is not brave at all, — peut 
For all he isso grand. | eta Ore 
When he’s afraid, he pokes hishead ‘+ 
Beneath a little sand. * oe 
He thinks, because he cannot see aH 
His big self there behind him 
That no one else has sense enough 
To use their eyes and find him. 
There are some people just like that, 
Who think there cannot be > 
A single thing worth looking at 
Which thezr eyes cannot see. 


But still, I’m sorry for this bird, 
For all we children know ; 
He gets his feathers picked from him 
- As fast as feathers grow. | 
He 1s a foolish, timid bird 
In constant terror that 7 
‘Most any time he’ll recognize 
Himself on Mother’s hat. 


i 


fc That i is ‘enough to make him queer 
ma And mix. up all his wits. 
eS If I were he, I’m sure I’d be 
te ust. frightened ’ most to bits. 

iT think our heartfelt sympathy 
Bi “ Poor Ostrich Bird deserves, 
Most of his queerness is a case 

Of sorely troubled nerves. 


e 


Re 3: ; > a a when we meet poor Ostrich Bird 
Bers : Let’s hide our hats from Sits Peete 
££ And not betray how many hats 


NS His feathers had to trim. 
And let us stop and think that we 
Would doubtless make a fuss 
If Mother’s hats were beautified 
With pretty parts of ws. 


{ | PETER Dupiey 
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DIDNT. THINK? 


Astory told by David Cobb’s Mother to 
John Martin.Retold to you. with a frill or ee 


OMM y TIMKIN S was as good as most little a and better tha . 
some; but he was more useful with his hands and heels, than he was Ba 7m 
THOUGHTFUL with his head. Tommy was obedient, but his heels roi 

ahead of his Gala. so this is what Happened to him. : 
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NE cloudy Monday morning, Mother Timkins oe to Tome KS 

“My dear son, please do me a favor! Hurry to Timmytum 
town and buy me a big bag of salt, for our porridge must be salted __ 3 

to-day. Here are two pennies to buy a big bag of salt.” ie | 
So Tommy hastened to Timmytum town, and bought a big bag a ey ‘i : | 

for two pennies. As he trudged homeward, it rained tubs of rain. When > | eS 
Tommy got home, the salt had all melted away, and the Pe was un AR 

salted that day. ee 

“Oh, Tommy, Tommy,” cried Mother Timkins, ‘ ‘you iould Naa 

covered the salt with cabbage leaves.” Said Tommy: ; Mea). 

“To be sure! Oh, why didn’t I think?” bed eat Rio aa 

NE sunny Tuesday morning, Mother Takia paid bi Tommy | 

“My dear son, please do me a favor. Hurry to Timmypanes ~ a 

town and buy me a fat rabbit, for we must have rabbit stew bia ah 

Here are two pennies to buy a fat rabbit.” ¢ 


rabbit for peat pennies, and he carehalls wrapped the rabbit 3 in veabboge t 
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leaves. Ashe trudged homeward, the dae grew sunnier. When Tommy got 
home, the rabbit had eaten up the cabbage leaves, and run away, so there 
was no rabbit stew that day. 
“Oh, Tommy, Tommy,” cried Mother Timkins, “you should have put 
the rabbit i in your hat!”” Said Tommy: 
‘ “To be sure! Oh, why didn’t I think?” 
Bee. NE windy Wednesday morning, Mother Timkins said to Tommy: 
5 | *““My dear son, please do me a favor. Hurry to Timmytum 
: town and buy me a paper of pins, for our een must be 
the & pinned to-day. Here are two pennies to buy a paper of pins.”’ 
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So Tommy Timkine fastened. to see aia and bought a paper roe 
pins for two pennies and he carefully put the pins in the crown of his hat. 
_ As he trudged homeward, the wind blew wildly, and when Tommy got home, 
his hat was gone and the pins were entirely lost, so they. Boe no petticoats 
that day. 
“Oh, Tommy, Tommy,” cried Mother Timkins, “you should have put 
the pins in your coat pocket!” Said Tommy: 
“To be sure! Oh, why didn’t I think?” 
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NE hot Thiedas morning, Mother Timkins said to Tommy: 
“My dear son, please do me a favor. Hurry to Timmytum | is 

town and buy mé a pat of sweet butter, for we must have biscuits __ 
for tea to-day. Here are two pennies to buy a pat of sweet butter.” ts Ba 
So Tommy Timkins hastened to Timmytum town and bought a pat of oe 
sweet butter for two pennies, and he carefully put the butter in his coat 
pocket. As he trudged homeward, the day grew hotter and when he got Be: 
home, the butter had melted away, so they had no biscuits for tea that day. i 
“Oh, Tommy, Tommy,” cried Mother Timkins, “you should have put = x 
the butter in a basket!” Said Tommy: aig ii . Ae 4 
“To be sure! Why didn’t I think?” veel ‘e a 
NE slippery Friday morning, Mother Timkins said to Tommy: fa 8 

/ “My dear son, please do me a favor. Hurry to Tiny ts 
town, and buy me a plump pig, for we say have bacon for dinner K 

to-day. Here are two pennies to buy a plump pig.” “ 

So Tommy Timkins hastened to Timmytum town and bought a ieee 
pig for two pennies and he very carefully put the pig in a basket. As he | 
trudged homeward, the day grew more slippery (and so did the ple pig) . a 
Gn SESS PER RR «<One FRIDAY morning” 
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anal day. 8): ae ae 
«Oh, Tommy, Tommy,” cried Mother Timkins, “you should have tied 
a rope around the pig’s leg!” Said Tommy: 
Oh, why didn’t I think?” 
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NE fair Saturday morning, Mother Timkins said to Tommy: 
“My dear son, please do me a favor. Hurry to Timmytum 


es town, and hire me a pretty maid, for we must have guests to-day. 
ag Here are two pennies to hire a pretty maid.” . 
P So Tommy Timkins hastened to Timmytum town and hired a pretty 


maid for two pennies and carefully he tied a rope around the pretty maid’s 
ankle. As he trudged homeward, the day grew fairer and the pretty maid 
boxed Tommy’s ears roundly, and when he got home, the pretty maid was 
"i nowhere to be seen, so they had no guests that day. : 

Pie Oh. Tommy, Tommy,” cried Mother Timkins, “you should have 
bowed low to the maid, saying, most politely: ‘Good morning to you, pretty 


. e maid!’” Said Tommy: 
“To be sure! Oh, why didn’t I think?” 


yc ol a 3 3 ~ > One SUNDAY morning 
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‘“‘My dear son, please do mea favor. Hurry to in 

town, and buy me a red cow, for we ae have berries and ¢ cream 

to-day. Here are two pennies to buy a red cow.’ . ce Gvaaes st 

So Tommy hastened to Timmytum town and bousht a red cow for two. a 

pennies, and he bowed low to her and said very politely: GPRS: sigs 
‘Good morning to you, pretty maid!” As Tommy bowed very low, the 

day grew pleasanter than ever, but that red cow tossed Tommy over: the 

moon and as he was sailing over the moon, Tommy said: 

“To be sure! Oh, why didn’t I think?” and ry had no berries aiid 

cream that day. | : : 


«Ane! A will! 


MIGHT have spared another pain; 
I might have caught that early train; - 
I might have given light to sorrow; 

I might not ever have to borrow; 


I might get more, and better be 
If I would only THINK, ah me! 


1°? 


I might have made a splendid start; 

I might have healed an aching heart: 

I might have saved a deal of worry; 

I might have calmed that nervous-scurry; _ 
I might be wise to hear and see > 


If I would only THINK, ah me! 


I might be loved by every one; 

I might get duties quickly done; 

I might give constant joy to Mother; 

I might bring peace to many another; — 
I might make life go happily; 

If I would only THINK, ah me! 


I will be all I have not been; 

- I will see what I have not seen; 
¥ will get what is great and good; 
I will do what a THINKER should; 
I will set all my powers free, | 
For I will THI NK—you wait and and 
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: UDDY lived in the country. His father and the hired man had been 
B ‘chopping wood in the lot on the other side of the cow pasture all 
morning. The little fellow had begged to be allowed to go out there, 
but Mother thought he wasn’t yet big enough to take care of himself. Buddy 
had frowned a black frown all morning, but at noon Mother told him he 
might run to meet the men as they came to dinner. Then the happy smiles 
and dimples chased the ugly frown away as Buddy ran along the side of 
the brook and up through the pasture to the wood-lot. 
The men were just coming through the bars as Buddy met them, and 
Father held a queer little gray bundle in his hands—something that squirmed 
and kicked in such a funny manner, and was all soft and cottony! Buddy 
was half afraid to go near it until Father smiled and bid him come and 
_ see what he had. Then Buddy saw that it was a little gray rabbit,—a baby 
bunny. | Att | 
The little boy was not afraid now, but stood stroking its long, silky ears 
and patting its soft, furry back. 
. “Father, let me carry it, please,”’ pleaded Buddy. 
“No,” answered Father, “it would soon kick away from my little boy’s 
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3 . _ “Oh, please, Father, I'll hold it very tight; it won’t get away,’’ persisted ) 
. Buddy. | te | | 

4 “But you may hurt it—it is young and tender,” argued Father. 
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“No, I won’t! I'll hold it hi as you do, Father,” still asda Buc dy. 
So Father showed the eager little fellow how to hold the rabbit, and 


gave it into his hands. » abet gee 
“Oh, Father,” exclaimed Buddy, “what will “Mother say when ae be 
what I’ve got! And, Father, you'll make a house for it, won’t you? And 


Pll feed it every day and teach it tricks like Fido—oh, won't that 


be nice,” and Buddy almost danced for j joy as he ran along beside Father. 


Just then the little fellow caught his foot in a naughty briar that lay . 


across the path and stumbled; the rabbit gave a harder kick than ever 


and, wrenching itself loose from the small fingers, went leaping up through aa 


the pasture back to the wood-lot and its home. Poor Buddy ran, crying, 


after it, but its nimble feet soon took it out of sight. It was a forlorn 


little boy with tear stains all over his chubby cheeks, that met Mother as she 


came out to ring the dinner-bell. Buddy could scarcely eat any of the good — a 


things she had prepared for her hungry family; his little heart was sore 


over the loss of his promised pet. 
Now, Buddy’s mother had a habit,—and I think it a very nice one. 


Perhaps your mother has the same habit. Every night, after Buddy was 
ready for bed, Mother would sit in her low rocker, and, taking her little bby 
on her lap, they would rock softly back and forth, while they talked over the — 
day together. This was Buddy’s chance to tell Mother just how badly he 
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at “felt al about Bunny’ s escape; and how ee he would have made the baby 
* rabbit if it had stayed with him. Then Mother explained that rabbits are 
c i wild creatures and will not be happy if their freedom is taken away. 
a a “You see,’ ’ continued Mother, “Bunny enjoys running about-and frol- 
e: ~ icking with his brothers and sisters through the cool, green grass and in 
: S and out of hollow logs. And at night they all cuddle down together in 
___ a soft, warm burrow in the ground or in an old stump—just as Mother’s 
eo little boy is going to cuddle down in his warm nest in another minute—,” 
a: i and she smiled into the big blue eyes that were growing so sleepy. : 
3 _ After Buddy had said his prayers, he was tucked away in his bed, and 
e ‘ ‘as Mother stooped down to give her boy his good night kiss, he reached up, 
and drawing her head down between his little fat hands, he whispered in 
, her ear, “I’m so glad Bunnie got away from me!” 


a, FUNNY BUNNY 


UNNY Bunny, tell me, pray, 
Who you’ll call upon to-day ; 

HY | Will you call on Robin. who 

5, t Cocks his laughing eye at you? 

| Maybe Squirrel you will see; 

Can you climb up Squirrel’s tree? 

_ Maybe you’ll see Chipmunk, too; 
He'll be sure to laugh at you. 
Bunny, tell me what you'll say | 
When you make your calls to-day.” 
Maybe you'll just bang your heels 
Just to show how banging feels; 
Maybe you'll just scratch your nose 
With your funny bunny toes, 

Or perhaps you’ll run away 
When you see your friends to-day! 
If you think that’s best to do 

_ When they ali make fun of you, 
Run right back to me, poor Bunny; | 
I won’t laugh nor call you funny. 
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1e Hero of Jamestown 
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HEN old Virginia still was new, 
And colonists were very few, . 
Its troubles had begun to brew. 


When foes without began to lurk, \\ 
And friends within their tasks would shirk, ‘SX 
Thus equal damage was their work. 


Then Captain Smith arose and said 
That all must labor for their bread, 
Who'd rather be alive than dead. 


: f 
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The dainty handed gentlemen, ‘ 
Who’d handled naught but sword or pen, 
Took up the spade and hatchet then. | 


And under Smith’s stern, skilful hand, . 
The crops they planted on their land . 
Brought rich returns to all their band, 


Then, as Smith wrote, the tale to tell, 
Adventures strange to him befell, 
From which escaped the captain well. 


a ie In making war against the White, 
\jaaa =~The red men, victors in a fight, 


| Took Smith a captive—what a plight! 


But Smith, it seems, so won the heart 
h Of one young girl, she took his part, 
f And saved him from his captor’s dart, 


! 


"i (It may have been a tomahawk)— 
’Twas Pocahontas’ gentle talk 
Which left him freedom’s way to walk. 


<4\‘ Thus Smith, by words and deeds, won fame, 


And now, though thousands bear his name, 
To equal him not one would claim. 
Mary STARCK. 


ES, L am an insect, but once I was a worm. This is aes it happened. 


‘The Queen Bee, who is the mother of all the bees” in our. Hye 2 
house, placed an egg in a tiny wax nest called a cell, and in about “ 
three days a crescent shaped little white worm hatched. from that egg. = 
ts was a hungry little v worm and it had to have a great deal of ee hs 2 


The bees covered over the.cell, and the pupa (as the worm is call a te j | a e 
puts on its silk coat) grew and grew until it was too large for its cell. Otte 
broke off the top, and there I stood, a fuzzy baby Bee. It took ‘me hree 
weeks to do all this, but that wasn *t very long to change into an 
different kind of thing, was it? ~ . ue Ba 
At first my wings felt very thin and weak, and my legs were rather * wo D bbly. 
But the other bees stroked my yates to make them strong, tant fed 3 m me 
carefully. Soon I was strc ong 
enough to help feec 
worms or Tarver and t 
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At first I thought all bees were Workers, like myself, but I soon found 
that there were Queens and Drones, too. The Queen Bee is hatched from a 
- larger cell than ours, and is given more and richer food called royal jelly, 
_ while she is a larva or grub. There is only one Queen in a hive at a time, 
~ but, when our family is too large, we hatch out a new Queen, and the old Queen 
and her friends leave the hive to find a new home. This is called swarm- 
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. ing. The old Queen never thinks the hive is too crowded, so we have to 


- watch our Queen cell very carefully, or she will kill the young larve. The 
Queen mother is the largest bee in the hive, much larger than any Worker, 
_ and she does no work except to lay eggs. She takes one flying trip out of 
___ the hive after she hatches, and after that is content to stay at home and let 
us feed and care for her. Ten or fifteen of us always follow her about the 
hive to see that she has everything she needs. 

| _ The Drones, who are almost as large as the Queen, are father bees. They 
Eee do no work, and we have to feed. them. _ Late in the fall, or earlier if honey 
s . becomes scarce, we drive the Drones out of the hive because we believe 
___ that those who will not work shall not eat. ° 

a _ We Workers are so busy that our lives are short, often not more than 


, 


__ three weeks long. The Queen lives. three or four years, but I am glad I 
was born a Worker bee, for there are so many interesting things for us 
todo. We make the wax combs for eggs and for storing honey. We bring 
ie home pollen in little baskets on our hind legs, and make it into food for the 
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larvee and young bees. Beside these baskets of pollen, we bring in sac 
nectar, a sweet juice which we take from flowers. We have long ton 
that we unroll to reach the hearts of the flowers. After we take out the: nec ur 
we make it into honey, and stow it away in wax cells in the top of the hive. a 3 
It is easier to make wax in warm weather, but when it grows very hot some i 
of us have to play that we are fans to cool our house. We stand in rows from oe 
the door of the hive to the honeycombs holding fast to the floor with OUT Gt 
feet and fan our wings very fast to bring in fresh air. Our work begins 3 
when daylight comes and lasts until it begins to grow dark, for although i 
we can see in the dark hive we do not like to work out-of-doors at night. ae 
We never bite fruit, as our cousin, Wasp, does, because we have no teeth; 
sometimes when Wasp has broken the skin on pears or apples, we suck out | a 
the sweet juice. We can sting, though,—as hard as Wasp can, but we do 
not like to, and we never use the sting unless we are teased. Pe Ne 
We love the flowers, just as you children love them, and we help then by om 
carrying pollen from one to another to make their seeds grow. So, when you | 
find us in a spider-web or on the window pane, set us free to fly back to our 
work. For the bee houshold is a very complete one, and, if one member goes Ff 
astray or is lost, the day’s work is never finished in the beautiful way that Ip 
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was planned for it.’ oF, 
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Tho GALLANT GENTLEMAN 1) 
om KNOW a Gallant Gentleman, , 
=} ) And it is nice to see 
ae The way he tips his hat, and bows 
i" - To little girls like me. 
He is a courtly Gentleman; 
And he is strong and tall, 
But still he doesn’t treat me like 
A little girl at all. 
When he’s around the house I’m sure 
_ No harm can come to me, 
For he is also very brave, 
And wise as wise can be. 
Sometimes my Gallant Gentleman 
~ And I go out to walk; 
I try to keep in step with him: 
I love to hear him talk. 
He has a very pleasant way 
Of looking down at me 
45 And listening to what I say 
And answering earnestly: 
He often asks for my advice, 
For he believes I can 
Be very helpful even if 
He 2s a grown-up Man. 
But what I like the best of all 
Is when he talks to me 
Of what his Little Lady zs, 
And what she’ll grow to be. 
You see, my Gallant Gentleman 
_ Is very worldly wise. 
He knows what’s best and loveliest, 
And where all danger lies 
He says a Gentlewoman is 
A power in the land, é 
And that she holds all Goodness in 
| The hollow of-her hand. 
Who is this Man I’ve told you of? 
I’m glad and proud to tell, 
That my brave Gallant Gentleman 
Is Father dear as well. 
ee JANE MorGan. 
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DAMON 
PyYTHIAS 
DIONYSIUS 


THE CHARACTERS OF THE PLAY 


eoeeeeeveee 8 


(friends) 
(the King) 


This play is about two friends who lived many hundreds of years ago. Their | 


names were Damon and Pythias, 


angry and so was condemned to die. 


and Dionysius was the name of the King 
of the country in which they lived. Pythias, in some way, 


made the King 


The scenes are supposed to be in the palace of DIONYSIUS. A rug or something 


of the sort thrown over a chair will make a throne. 


Dionysius, for a robe. 
heads, as the Greeks did. 


Put a cape or shawl around 


Tie pieces of tape around Damon’s and Pyruias’s fore- 


ACT I 


[Dionysius sits on the throne. Py- 
wHtas kneels in front and Damon 
stands at his side.| 
PyYTHIAS: 

O King! I beg that before I die 
you will let me go back to my 
home to say good-by to my 
mother. I promise that I will 
surely return to you. | 

DIONYSIUS: . 

Never! How can I believe you, 

Tt trust no man alive. You 


would go away from here and 
then escape. ‘. 
PYTHIAS: se 
My friend here will tell you that 
if I promise to come back, I will 
do so. : 
Damon: . 
Let him go, O King. 
the truth. 
DIONYSIUS: ? 
If I had any way of knowing that 
he surely would return | 


He tells — 


Pb SOT Png 


 Pyrutas [Interrupting]: 


I will, I will, if you only will,let 
me go. My mother is old, and 
I must find some one to take 
care of her and see that she will 
not suffer when I am gone. 

Damon [Kneeling too]: 

O, Dionysius I pray that you will 
let him go to his mother. Let 
me take his place in prison, and 

if he does not come back, you 
shall have me instead. I would 

- gladly die for him. 

PaPHTASS | 250"). 
But I will come back in time. 


— Dionystus [Sighing]:. 


I wish J had such a friend! Py- 
thias you may go. But remem- 
ber, you» must be here again 
in two months’ time if you wish 
to save your friend. 

PyYTHIAS: | 


I shall be here. I thank you from 


the bottom of my heart, Damon, 
and I thank you, too, O King. | 
[Pyrnias bows to Dionysius and 
hurries out]. ; 


CURTAIN 


There are only 
twenty minutes 


More. 


e 


ACT II 
[This is supposed to be two months 


later. Dionystus and Damon are 
standing by a window looking out at 
the sea.| 

DIONYSIUS: 


This is the day, and Pythias has 


“not come. I knew he would 
not. 
Damon: 
But I know that he will. 
DIONYSIUS: 


You have only thirty minutes 


more. Can you still believe in 
him? | 
Damon: 
I do. He said he would return. 


[They wait silently. Dionysius 
walks back and forth with hands 
behind him. Damon shades his 
eyes with his hand and looks out 
to sea.| 
DIONYSIUS: | 
There are only twenty minutes 
more. He has saved himself 
and left, you to perish. 
Damon: 
No, he is coming, but has been 


delayed in some way. throws himself down at Dionystus’s 

_ [They wart again.] feet.| | f. 6g) aie RE ‘ 
Dionysius [Turning from win- Pyrutas [Breathlessly|: AO a 
dow]: I was kept by an accident, but I. 
He has not come. I shall call a am here as I promised. Let | 
guard to take you away. Damon go free. fen 
Damon: " DIONYSIUS: pe Cia. saad 
: He has been killed in some ship- No! Such friendship must.be re- 
wreck, or he would have been warded. I’ will set you both be 
here. free if you will but count me 
Dionysius [Calling]: | as your friend, too. baie an 
Ho! guard. | | DaMON AND PYTHIAS! (> = ‘aie 
[Just then Pytu1as rushes in and ~ We will! [All clasp hands} = > 
: ito 
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This play is supposed to be in 
Dionysius’s palace, in a room.over- 


looking the sea. You will have to os 
have a door or a window, but of ses) 
- course you imagine the sea beyond. [= ee 
If you have anything like little Greek ae 
tunics for costumes, that will be »: Soe 
splendid, but if you haven’t, don’t Fig 
bother to get them, because the’ ae 
acting is much more important than of 
the clothes the actors wear. You sh) 
can easily get some sort of robe for a 
Dionysius, and make him a narrow © ee. 
crown of limp pasteboard and gold ett 
paper. . Then, remember, a rug over mee 
two big chairs makes his throne. oe 
In acting, try to show that Diony- ee 
sius is rather a sad man, because he es 
— ee YS © has no friends, and never trusts any- ar 
®, ip rithere one; but Damon and Pythias, even ee 
_~ though they are in great danger, are eee 
are LO _ happy because they love and trust ¥ 
ig Care PSs sea each other- ect ase bat yd 
note Sages -Turopora Exviot McCormick. . 
: Sy" 
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ray PET Ow Betsy Ross 
) Cut Her Stars 


_} HEN George Washington 
called on Betsy Ross to give 
_¥ VY her the honor of making the 
first flag, he said’ he wanted to use a 
five-pointed star. Betsy folded up a 
Square piece of paper, and with one cut 
formed a perfect five-pointed star. This 
is how it is done: | 
Fold a perfectly square piece of paper, 
diagonally, as in the first picture. Then rae 
make another fold at the dotted line in +: 


ie the second picture, being sure that the 


fold begins exactly in the middle of the 
long cornerwise fold. It should look like 


=< picture three. ‘Now fold over the cor- 


ner marked B, as in picture four. One 

‘more fold, and you have a little cornu- 
copia shape with an ear on either side. 
Your folding is done and with one snip 
of your scissors, where Betsy Ross used 
hers, you will have a five-pointed star; 
as you Il see when you unfold it. 


CHARLES I. Ren. 
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Todo avery simple thing % ° 
And never do it right. —+ 


F - JOHNNY SMALL woup 
_ PLAY-BASESBALL 


3 P in a flat-house, big and tall, 
a There lived a boy named Johnny |. 
Small. | 


He grumbled at the wholesome rule 
_ That sent him to his Grammar School. 


ee? He much preferred to heed the call 
5 That summoned him to play baseball. 


His lessons all he blundered through; 
His teacher knew not what to do. 


i f 
: . Until at last, I’m sad to say, 
____ _ He ran away from school one day. 
g te ? | 7 


Be He played baseball all day, inti 
_.__ The sun went down behind the hill. 


mo. Then home he sneaked, and after tea 
A _. He crept to bed, quite sheepishly. 


7a He’d hardly gone to sleep that night, 
__ -When he was wakened with a fright. 


ey ) 

| __. The Umpire came up to his bed, 

i And to the trembling Johnny said: 

0 Johnny Small, © Johnny Small, 
~- You know all day you played baseball.’’ 


‘“‘Now dress ‘eouieselte the moon is bright; 
You've got to play os, a all night !’’ 


‘ 


Poor Johnny sat up in his bed, Tee 
His hair stood straight upon his head. - DRO 


His face was white as any sheet, 


‘His trembling knees a tattoo beat. Beret . F 
He dressed himself with all his might, = 
He couldn’t speak a word for fright; ee 
Then followed with reluctant feet = e 4 , 


The strange Umpire down the street. 


‘ oe 
They reached the baseball field to soon, ie 
All shining bright beneath the moon, : 
“OQ Johnny, come!’’ he heard them call, es oe f 
‘*You’re up, come on and hit the ball.’ 


A monstrous bat at him they cast, Bin 


And Johnny’s knee-joints jiggled fast. _ ey} > 
Then o’er the plate, at lightning pace, | e mee 
The ball went whizzing by his face. 
ee 

He swung at this and then at that; ee re ¢ : 
He couldn’t touch ’em with his bat, 
At last he hit the balla whack, e 
And started down the first-base track, , 
is Soe 

“Go on, go on, it’s good fortwol’” me ae 
So on to second Johnny flew. Meda ie et 


a ai Neila As aaa age 5 : 


es Re Be i 
hr enveakt 


‘Keep on, keep on!”’ Hei he heard ; 
All out of breath, he slid to third. 


*“Come home, come home! It’s not too 


farts — late !’’ | 
WS == And Johnny started for the plate. 


On, on he flew, just like the wind, 
Nor did he pause to look behind. 


At home he tried to stop, poor John; 
His weary feet kept running on 


SS 
— To First, to Second, then to Third, — 


The 2 Ng boy said not 4\word. 


. Across, the plate he slid, ker-flop, © 
Alas! again he tried to stop— 


— No use; to first ‘and second base, 
Ib. Then third and home i in one mad race. 


So on that diamond, round and round, 
‘Our Johnny flew without a AUD 


-When all at once he peasy a crash, 
The home plate blew up with a smash! 
“{ Half dead with fright, John woke up 
screaming, . 
. And found that-he’d been ae dreaming. 


- But that cured J chain after all, © 
~ Of running off to play baseball. 


Davin M. Cory 


“POLICEMAN JIM” 
The Secretary Bird 
(My Picture) 


’ 
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EST LSter fom SN ae Bird 
C. a ear v litle Friends: 
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How Ae you BOF I am a 


ia Pe First I iit tell you eticke I got my names, for I have two of them, just 
a you little children have; a “sure-enough” name and a pet name. My 
aa name, or the one you will find in your nature books, is 
retary Bird.’ Some very wise men gave that name to the members 
y family long ago, and it took ae fore than a hundred years to 
ide upon it. teens said we were “curious creatures” and that it was 


1 may be sure. So they looked at us and thouht about us for the fear: 
ti me, and at last, when our crests were lying very flat on our heads, they 
were * reminded of a secretary’s pen when he places it behind his ear, and 
tL aaa the matter. ve have been called Secretary Birds from that 


tipped with black bars. — 
Our eyes are hazel with 
orange-yellow settings, 
and we can look quite 
fierce when we try. We 
live in Africa, and just as 
people in other parts of 
¢ the world depend upon 
pretty robin redbreast 
and other feathered 
friends to keep the worms © 
and insects from destroying their fruits and gardens, so the people in Africa 
look to the Secretary Birds to do this work for them and also to kill the 
dangerous snakes, We are called the feathered policemen of Africa, and the 
farmers say they really could not get along without us. They are very kind 
to us and often have us live with them. : 

‘My pet name is “Policeman Jim,” and I like that much better than 
the other, so I will tell you how I earned it. When I was very small I met 
with an accident and my leg was broken. I lay in the grass feeling very 
uncomfortable and helpless till a kind little boy and his sister came along 
and found me. They took me home with them, and their father bound my 
leg up very carefully and gently with some little splints and a strong bandage. 
Soon I was all well again and the leg that was broken grew and grew just 
like the other one and now they are both very long as you will see by my 
picture. While I was-getting well I heard the farmer say that his garden 
was simply being destroyed by “pests.” I made up my mind then and 
there that I would attend to that matter for him as soon as I was able to 
walk, and now I often hear him say that I am worth my weight in gold. I 
do not know just what that means, but it is something very nice, I am sure, 
from the way he looks at ime when he says it.. I am never scolded except 
when I chase the cat, which really is not a nice thing to do, I know, so I 
believe I’ll stop it. I never did mean to hurt her, but I do like to see her run 
down the path with her tail in the air. 

The home of the kind farmer I am telling you about is just below the 
wonderful Victoria Falls on the Zambezi River. The roar of the rushing 
waters is the lullaby which soothes me to sleep at night. But I do not sleep 


36 


80 ui as you little children de for, as I told you, my ieee name is Police- 
=: - man Jim and it was given me because I take such good care of the garden; 
i pei would you believe it, some of the little woods creatures sleep all day 
so that they may steal into the garden at night when I am asleep? So, as 
; my good master says, I have to “sleep with one eye open,” and when I hear 
_ them coming I say to them in bird language “Halt! Who comes there?”’ 
and then the mischievous little creatures scuttle away as fast as they can 
, 7 go. When my good master gets up and finds that his garden has been well 

eared for during the night he says “Good morning, Policeman Jim! Fine 
" fellow you are! -Couldn’ t get along without you!” and that makes me feel 
very happy. | 
Well, children dear, this is really a very long letter for even a Secretary 
a Bird to write, so I will say good- byt for this time and get back to my work 
) ig ail 2 garden. . 

Be sure and call upon me when you come to Arig and if you see 
any of my family in the Zoo please give them my kind regards. 
Your loving friend, 
Policeman Jim. 
(per Mzrepita WaTERsBuRY.) 
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COME TAKE A WALK 
COME take a pleasant walk with me; 
_ There are a host of things to see. 
The more one sees, the more one knows, 
And that’s how useful wisdom grows. | \ 


Miss Quacky 


took a walk one 
day; She saw these things along the way 


an old greenfrog 
a farmer wading through a bog. 


- of Now take a walk and try to see. 
as a things a ‘as me Quacky,2 ? 
ie | hp Sctea cereale 
| . Ci 

‘ . \ 


aT 


_-—~*AND THEN WE’LL TALK 


AND we will talk at every turn 

Of all the things to see and learn. 
We’ll use our heads as well as eyes; 
That’s how to make us very wise. ; 


3 As 1 went skipping 
down the toad , 


aoe” | saw. these things, an old hoptoad 


three crows a squirrel a rooster too 
ie. sg 
 S 


e | he 
a hen with chicks 


a worn_out shoe 


' aman _ a flute. = a_ dancing bear 


- 3 a goat a mule some working men 
then | skipped back toward home again. 


- ¥ 
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N this page there are six squares 
marked to be cut on the dotted 
lines. The parts of each square, 
you will see if you look closely, are marked 
with the same letter. That is to keep 


the pieces from getting mixed. 
. The play is to make as many 
_ figures and designs as possible, 
using the seven pieces from one 
square, no more, no less. 
You need not cut your book 
to play Tangrams. Squares of 
paper carefully marked like the 
illustration, will do quite as well 
as the book page. When you 
have cut a square as indicated, 
you will have two large tri- 
angles, two small triangles, one 
middle sized triangle, a square, 
and a parallelogram,—just seven 
pieces in all. First make de- 
signs like those on these pages. 
Then make up your own. You 
will find'many things to make 
| that we have not thought of. 
A number of children can play the game together, each 
with the pieces cut from one square. You gain five 
points every time you make a design that can be guessed 
-by mother or some older person whom you appoint as 
judge. The one who first makes twenty-five points wins 
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sits and winks | — 
and bl 11KS. oe 
ITwmonder | — 
what on earth\ — 
he thinks! | — 
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VERY night at six-fifteen 
The shining engine starts, 
On tracks laid down from Tool Chest Town, 
To wild and foreign parts. 


It stops for mail at Laundry Cross, 
Where the Mending Mountain stands 

By the pile of Socks, and the Tower of Blocks 
Near Indian Wigwam Land. 


It takes on coal at Book-caseville 


Then puffs away with a spark, 


And a whistle scream, and a hiss of steam 


Into the Land of Dark. 
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HOW FRITZ CAME TO THE 


RITZ was a little black and white dog 
i) who had no home. Sometimes he 
slept in an old tumble-down barn, 
and sometimes he slept out on the hard 
ground. But he wasa good-natured, playful 


little fellow, and he had one true friend who 
loved him dearly. This friend was the post- 


man. Every day, Fritz would watch for him 
on the corner near 
the old barn and, 
when he came, he 
would dance 
around him, and 
bark a glad good 
morning. 

Tt was the post- 
man who gave 
Fritz his name, 


and taught him to do tricks. He could sit up and beg; he could jump over a 
cane, and, if any one dropped anything, he would pick it up and give it back. 
Fritz liked to do these things. He liked to roam about the town, begging 
for his meals at kitchen doors, and he liked to watch people at their work. 

So he would have been quite happy, had it not been for the dog-catchers who 
are always looking for stray dogs. At first, when they tried to catch him | 
he thought it was a game, like hide-and-seek, but he soon found that they — 
were not playing at all, and, if they caught him, they meant to put him a 


re, ina iis thee called a mete Fritz grew very tired of it, for‘ they 
learned all of his favorite hiding: places, aus he found it hard to keep out 
~ of their way. : 
__ One day the doe batches began the chase early in thet morning. They. 
_ came to the old barn and wakened Fritz out of a sound sleep. Off he started 
down the street, dodging behind trees and bushes, j jumping over fences, and 
a hiding under porch steps and in dark corners. But they found him every 
time, and twice they almost caught him. 
It was a long, hard chase but at last, just 
when he was ready to give up, he turned a 
corner and saw the postman coming. He 
ran up to him, and with a bark said just as 
plainly as a dog could, 
“You will save me, won’t you?” 
“Of course I will,” said the postman. 
He picked up the 
little dog, and put 
him in his letter- 
bag, and, when 
the dog-catchers 
came around the 
“corner, they 
couldn’t see Fritz 
anywhere. He 


; was safe again for 
oe a F while, but the See could not take him home because he lived in a 
e _ boarding-house where no dogs were allowed. As he walked down the street 
the postman was wishing that he could find some kind master who would 
take good care of the little fellow. And, just as he was wishing this, along 
| came a circus parade with flags flying, music playing, horses prancing, and 
= lots of wonderful animals in great big cages. i 

__.__. The postman stopped to watch, and as Fritz wanted to see what was 
4 _ going on too, he peeped out from the letter- bag. And, there at the very end 
of the parade, he saw a clown riding in a queer little cart, who, as he rode, 
Y threw out papers that told all about the circus. But Fritz did not know that 
S the clown meant to throw the papers out. - He thought that he was dropping 


a 


them by mistake; so out of the bag he ade bent estes, dower these 
street, and, picking up the first paper. he could find, ran after the clown. to ) 
give it to him. Indeed, he jumped right into the gage little cart and ‘oe 
dropped the paper at the clown’s feet. i * 
“Good dog!” cried the clown patting him kiridly: then he looked among ? r : 

the crowd for Fritz’s master. The postman stepped forward. ah : 
“Do you own this dog?” asked the clown. “If you do I'd like to buy him.” om 
The postman shook his head. “No,” he said, “I don’t own him, but : ; 


he is a friend of mine, and I’d like to find a good master for him.” . 2 
“T’ll be good to him if he’ll come with me,” said the clown. “Will you ; ‘i 
come, little dog?” Fritz waged his tail and barked, as if to say, Se 
“Yes, I'll be glad to.” So the postman patted him good-by, and off a 
he rode in the cart with the clown, for Fritz had joined the circus parade! a Wi 
The next year, when the circus came to town, the postman went to it, 


and there, in the ring with the clown, he saw Fritz. When the clown stood 
on his head, Fritz stood on his head right beside him, and, when the clown 
jumped through a paper ring, Fritz followed close at his heels. He had 
learned a great many tricks, and all the children were delighted with him. 2 
Fritz now sleeps on a soft rug beside the clown’s bed, he eats from a ’ 
dish of his own, and I am sure he is just the happiest little circus dog i in. all 
the world. 3 Purana Gate. 
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STORY. 


| OLE 


OLLY was drumming on a tin pan 
as she marched out+ of the pantry. 
She held it up like a tambourine. 
. “Mother,” she said eagerly, “I want 

| to know if this dish has one of those long-ago stories about it?” 

: “Do you care for the long-ago stories, dear?”’ asked her mother smiling. 
____- “Indeed I do, but you never said anything about tin in any of the other 
stories, and I thought perhaps nobody had found any till quite lately.” 
“What do you think tin is, Polly?” 
2: “I don’t know. J thought maybe it was made of something else. 
_ They don’t dig it out of the earth like gold and silver, do they?”’ 

Bf EEE “Yes, they do,” replied her mother, “and 
4 there were tin mines in England and some 
other places before King Solomon’s time. 
Ships used to come to England from Greece 
and Rome tosget the tin the people had for 
sale, giving in exchange glass beads and cloth 
and other things. But tin dishes were not 
used until after this country was discovered, 
I believe. Tin was mixed with copper to 
‘make bronze. You know that little bronze 
paper weight on father’s desk? Well, in the 
§ old Greek and Roman times they made all 
sorts of beautiful and useful things from 
bronze—lamps, and bowls, and statues, and 
SSss (Ornaments; and even dishes and spoons.” | 
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“Was it cheaperthan W777] VG | 
iron?” asked Polly. fen) AWN 
“I don’t know; poemiren vce 


probably not; but there 
was one objection to us- 


a 


a 


ing iron for a good many 
of these things. Why do F = ie 
I tell you to, be careful pez 2 ee Mi 

not to leave any water 
spilled on the range?” 


“Because it would rust,” Polly answered promptly. Ros a hs 
“What do you think is Je objection to having it rust?” ee Na a 
“Tt doesn’t look nice.’ . Bit) Sor ee 


ay 4 ih 


“No; but there’s another reason; if a lock, or anything like that made 4 
of iron is left in a damp place for a long time, the rust eats away the iron and | ; 
—the lock won’t work. Iron has to be kept where it will be perfectly dry 4 
and clean. So, for things that had to be left in all sorts of places, it was s 
better to use bronze. They knew how to make it, too, long before. they 
learned how to work iron, and it was used in very early times for spears’ 
and swords. There was bronze money, too. Did you ever Wer a” 
we don’t use iron for pennies? One reason is that it wouldn’t last. Ami n 
of iron coins in a damp place would be just one mass of rust in a little w Ww | 
but copper and bronze coins thousands: of years old have been dug sv rm 
the bed of rivers. Bronze was used for sheathing the bottoms of boai too, 
and for hinges, and locks, and frames for doors. You can see it wou 
lot of tin to make bronze for all Europe in those days, and they neve 
of using tin dishes. In those days, too, dishes were made by. 
made toast. They didn’t make them by machinery in a factorys 
a few years and en throw them away as people do now.” 


the many tin things in the kitchen. 
Mother continued, “In an old-fashioned sia wi 


.e where the tne was iene for a he aie Te suppose they. cide? t yee all 
‘the conveniences we have. I saw a very old cook-book once, and there 
wasn Mee mention of an egg-beater. Eggs were frothed by pouring them | 
¥ hrough a strainer from a height, over and over again. They had earthen- 
ware jugs, and pitchers, and mugs, and bowls to hold liquid things, and they 
Ps used baskets for vegetables. Copper was used a great deal for seg ae 
et and frying-pans, and big iron pots for boiling and stew ing.” 
ie i “How about bread-tins?”’ Polly’s eye rested on those at the moment. 

/ “Bread wasn of baked i in tins ‘at all until quite lately. It was made 
eee into long rolls, like the Vienna rolls you see at the bakery, and baked on the 
; ie floor of the oven. Sometimes they made a kind of paste of coarse dough, 
the kind that graham crackers are made of, and spread that over the floor 
s of the oven if they were going to make delicate white bread.’ ee 

_“T should think it would burn.” 

~ “Tt wouldn’t in the old brick ovens, and nobody had any other kind 
_ then. Cook stoves were invented only about a hundred years ago. The 
coarse bread that was used to line the ovens was given to the poor people 
a sometimes, and they were very glad to get it. » When Queen Marie Antoinette 
.: was told that the people of Paris wanted bread, she asked if they couldn’t 
even get brioche orcake. She didn’t mean sweet cake; she meant this coarse 
___ cake that was given to the poor in her mother’s palace kitchen. | 
? _ “When people began to use cook-stoves in this country, they found 
.. that an iron oven did not bake just as a brick oven did, and about that time 
oR tin dishes began to be used. You can't use tin things with an open fire very 
Be: well; they get black, and the tin is apt to melt and leak; but when the light, 
_ bright tin pans and baking-tins came into fashion, most of the young house- 
a keepers thought they were a great improvement on clumsy old black iron 
things. And now we have aluminum, and that’s even lighter and nicer. 
fee. In the country when I was a little girl, people didn’t go to the store for 
i e their tin things at all. They depended on the tin peddler. He used to come 
: ee _ around about twice a year with a bright red painted one-hdrse cart that 
 Iooked’ like a small furniture van. Sometimes the horse wore bells, but 
4 usually you could tell when the tin peddler was coming becausesyou could » 
boy. hear his dishes jingle. He carried milk-pans, and tin dippers, and tin cups, 
# a and measures, and strainers, and milk-pails, and spoons, and dishes all the 
ee way from a ten-quart pan or a big disk-pan down to a little pint dish. When 
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my mother made bread, she sometimes made a little pint dish loaf for me and oft 
let me have a party, with some cookies, and berries, and I might invite one 


or two little girls to tea. 


“The tin peddler didn’t take his’pay in money. He didn’t carry much 
money, except enough to pay for his board and lodging when he had to, 


but sometimes people were glad enough to have him stay over night and 
tell them the news. He took most of his pay in rags.” ; . 
“In what?” asked Polly, giggling. 


“About the. time tin factories began to flourish, paper mills flourished, . 


too, and they hadn’t begun to make paper then as they do. now from wood 
ground up into pulp; they made it of rags. The best linen paper now is made 


of rags. They take the rags and clean them, and if they are colored rags” ( 
they put something on them that takes out the color, and then they make > = 


them into all kinds of paper. So the tin peddler would start out from some 


city with his cart full of tins. At every farmhouse on the road he would stop 


to ask if the people had any rags to sell. The farmer’s wife would go up to 


the garret and bring down her rag-bag which was full of all the old rags she : 2 
had saved up through the year. -She usually had separate rag-bags for the ; " 
white and colored pieces, because the factory people would pay a little more _ 
if they didn’t have to sort them out. The peddler would weigh the rags on 
his scales and tell her how much they were worth. If she was willing te 5 
’ take her pay in tins, he would pay more than he would if he had to give if 
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money, so, of course, she usually bought her tins of him instead of paying 
money for them at the store.” _ : 

**T shouldn’t think she would have had to buy very many if he came 
us every year,” Polly said after a thoughtful pause. She was remembering 
} - how long her mother had used most of the tins in that kitchen. 

i 3 ~ “You might not think so, but if you were a farmer’s wife, with eighteen 
: or twenty cows in the barn, and all the milk to take care of, you would find 
. ; that you needed new milk-pans and pails very often. And most of these 
farmers had to board their farm hands, so that it was almost like keeping a 
$ small hotel. It wasn’t at all uncommon for a farmer’s wife to have from a 
dozen to twenty people in her family, except for a few months in the winter, 
__ when she had only five or six: She had to give them three meals a day, too, 
p all cooked in the house; for there weren’t any bakeries in the country. Every 
Bt, bit of bread, and cake, and pie had to be baked in her stove; all the butter 
and cheese had to be made at home; all the preserves and pickles were made 
a in her kitchen. I don’t really know what she would have done without the 
f i tin peddler. For a family like that, there’s quite a difference between hand- 
__ ling milk-pans and baking dishes of iron and earthen ware, and washing and 

wiping tin things.” ; . 
Spel Eee aie Louise LAMPREY. 
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A Wivy Little SICY-RACK fiasno Tail i 
yyy D Strange Story by a tittle girk 12 years fi 
rts Yotd. Hername ts Maurne Willows. 
OTS 
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a 7) es rhaps Thee ged hg oy a Sky-rack looks. Perhaps you can draw his picture. So we have left a — Q Lt 
an Wer, 


pace for an | framed in stars, to put his picture in. Don’t copy Jonn Martin’s Sky-rack; 
ScacmceCsCmCRORORCeoMONOROEORDEOEoeS he 


draw your own. ah 
| 


ANY, many years ago the animals didn’t have tails as they 
have these days. But there was a day set apart for all the — 
animals to go to a town near by and get them each a tail. 

On this day all the animals but little Sky-rack got up 
very, very early in the morning and started off fresh and 
happy for their tails. When little Sky-rack awoke, the sun 

was shining and it was very warm; so little Sky-rack decideday Ri Z 
not to go out, but to stay in the cool shade of a tree and ask a | 
some of the other animals’ to get his tail for him. © - 
Very soon Mr. Horse came along on his way to get his tail and little. 
Sky-rack said: “Mr. Horse, won't you please get my tail for me? e sun : e 
is so very warm, I don’t want to go out in it.” Bone 9: \ BES 

“Yes, I will get it for you,” said Mr. Horse. Bt, 
Little Sky-rack was very much pleased and lay down to take a nap, «8 


‘After a while he woke up and eee if Mr. “Hotee would forget his tail. 
‘Fearing that he, might forget it, he called Mr, Fox who was on his way to 
get his tail, and said: ‘‘Mr. Fox, will you please get hank tail for me?” 
~ Mr. Fox said: “Yes, I will get your tail for you.” 
— ‘The little Sky- TEI 
rack thanked him ee 
and lay down ‘ie 


again for another 
nap. 

On waking 
again he saw Miss | 
iPussy Cat passing 
‘by, so he called to 
her: “Miss Pussy | 
BOatis wrthy ou 


please get my tail for me?” 
E 7 te Miss Pussy Cat said: “Yes, I will get your tail for yeu 
Little. sats lay down again, feeling sure he would get a tail, 


nr 
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About noon all the animals came prancing ‘e writh their new | f 
Oh, how happy they were. When Mr. Horse passed, oe Sky-rack said: on 
“Mr. Horse, did you get my tail for me?” Ri 
“No,” said Mr. Horse, “I didn’t get your tail fare you.” , e 
Little Sky-rack felt sure then that Mr. Fox would bring his tail to him. — (4 
After a while Mr. Fox came along and little Es called out: “Mr. vor G 
did you get my tail for me?” | a a 
“No,” said Mr. Fox, “I only got my own tail.” eee 
Little Sky-rack still hoped that he would get his tail; nia Migs: ye 
Pussy Cat would bring it. Ina very few minutes little Sky-rack saw Miss a 
Pussy Cat coming, and he ran to meet her and said: “Miss Pussy Cat, ain a 
you get my tail for me?” 


Miss Pussy Cat seratched at Hin and said: “Mew! mew! N o, I didn’t 
get your tail for you.” 

The little Sky-rack felt very badly about it and wished so Seas has 
hadn’t been so lazy and had gone after his tail instead of Bae on 
some one else for it. | 

Poor little Sky-rack / To this day he hasn’t ANY jail. To tell you the “4 
truth he never WILL have a tail. Most animals are so proud of. their own 


ONLY tails that they are apt to forget about the tails of OTHER gi 
pohich would not be at all useful to them. | ad ‘ 
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ee THIS is a sort 
TH of billy goat 
Whom Nature’s 
hand adorns 
With an unusual » 


, amount 
“See YW | Of corrugated 
‘ horns. 
' Now draw his picture, little folk, 
- But when you're fully through it 
3 Don’t show it to this billy goat, 
He'll BUTT you if you do it. 
pie | =. \ JOAN. BOLT. 


MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE 


Died 1834] 


| Born 1757. 


WAY up in the picturesque 
mountains of Auvergne, France, 
stands the interesting home of 

Lafayette. Here, in the old chateau 

built longer ago than you can fancy, a 

little boy lived and played. He had 

been baptized Marie Paul Joseph, and 
held the title of Marquis of Lafayette. 


ee Bean ".. His father had been killed at the Battle 
of Minden; his mother died soon afterward, and so the little boy was left 
x almost alone in his great castle of Cha-van-i-ac. He was a frail little mite 
; and must have been very lonely with no playmates and only masters and 
governesses about him. 


--_- But, when he was twelve years old, this loriely life in the mountains ended, 

for his great-uncle sent for him to come to Paris. There he went to school 

and was taught history and science. The boy had a wonderful mind, and, 
while only a child in years, he was a man in thought and feeling. 

_ Lafayette’s ancestors were nobles from the earliest days of French his- 
tory. His wealth and high rank brought him into the brilliant society of 
the court, where he was a great favorite. The gentle but unfortunate 
Queen Marie Antoinette took him under her special care. He became a | 
page to the queen and was made one of a body of soldiers whose duty it 
was to protect the king. 

_ This frail little red haired boy, Marie Paul Joseph de Lafayette, was 

~ much too small to carry a man’s arms; but he was so fond of the splendid 
looking men in the king’s service that he dreamed constantly of camp fires, 
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had come with his ares years, a 
was constantly coming to - : 
the glorious stand which the J 


gts 


army, heard the news “ae a i 
heart, and it was not long before | 


Vitis 2 


offered his personal service | 
~ American war. 


sete UDO een 


and friends were not anxious to have him undertake this task; a 
fully decided, and from his own vast éstates raised the money to. pu 
and equip a vessel for his use. Just at this time came rumors o 
misfortune to ATperieay arms. Wey apes no longer ee 


self was Be tay However, he disguised ical: and escaped, 
sail with eleven chosen companions. After a tedious voyage of two : ms 


Carolina and faniene to Philadelphia, The young g Marque’ was as hal ] 
joy upon, his arrival. yo services, pffered without pay, \ were ae ie 


ene in. bia 


family: es was delighted sid with eagerness placed himself under 
his care and tuition, calling himself the adopted son of Washington. 


Beas The war was now at a very critical period. Disasters had been numer- 
ous, victories few. . The soldiers were in need of coats, hats, shirts, and shoes. 
The fidelity of Lafayette to the stars and stripes was conspicuous every- 
; where. On his own account he borrowed money’ to supply his men with : 
a ! necessities. He saw Clearly the importance of enlisting the help and sym- 
_ pathy of France. There was need of more ships and many more soldiers. 
~ He was truly ‘ ‘a man of two worlds” for he sailed on a mission to his be- 
- loved France bearing in his great heart the welfare of the new republie and 
_ the honor of an ancient kingdom. 


2% { 


The king willingly gave assistance and with greatest joy Tatavetis 
q Peoeived instruction that six vessels and six thousand regular troops of 
Infantry would set sail at once. Lafayette hastened back to America to 
_ give the news to Washington. He came when hope was low and his coming 
5 meant much to the brave men who had undergone the long, discouraging 
_ winter at Valley Forge. Ships, and men, and money would soon be on 


- their way to aid the great cause. 
; B Bs When in France the word went out that it was not so much a question 
_ ei of sending ships as of sending an army to America, enthusiasm was un- 
4g bounded. Aware of the great importance of the move it had made, the 
ee: - French government. looked about for a trained leader, a man of decision, 
_ one who could understand Washington and be understood by him. The 
a | : choice fell upon Count Jean Baptiste Rochambeau. Indeed it could have 
ie: Ne found | no better soldier, 


oe ae ‘The devotion of Rochambeau to his duties and his clear views of the 


i 


_ colonies’ needs seemed to fit him for the task. The American war had been 
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= _ in progress for five years and he shared with France'a great concern over 
- this war that had lasted so long and the end of which seemed so doubtful, 
= oy: With the rank of Lieutenant General, Rochambeau and six thousand 
“ troops set sail for America in 1780. The French nobleman everywhere 
_ showed the finest spirit, placing himself entirely under General Washing: 
ton’ s oe and Hee his eee as a part of the American forces. 


ee” 


Finally the splendid British army under Cornwallis surren 
The news spread like wild fire. Bonfires were lighted on almost every : 
top, and everywhere the bells rang out the glad news. The names : 
Washoe Lafayette, and Rochambeau resounded phos 


of France was first gained. For it was he who brought cheer to the shone 
tried colonists and showed them that the love of liberty was as Wiese as sthe 
world. By 5 
Many, many years have gone by since that fiery French lad helped’ in 
the winning of American’ Independence, and now, once more, France ot 
the United States which she helped to create, are united in arms, Agen 
fighting for liberty—this time for the Liberty of the Nations. ie 
C.L. CHEEVER. me 
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This is Lafayette’s birthplace, now called the 
Chateau Chavaniac-Lafayette. It is: now 
used as an Orphanage where children 
who have lost their fathers in the - 
‘ war are being cared for. It 
| is supported by the 
French Heroes 


Fund. 
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LITTLE Tommys strons and brave: 
He Knows how the brave behave. 
When our home’s in danger he 
Is as fearless as car~ be G- 
Tommys face is calm and grin. 
When a éemper goes for him. 


We are well protected wher~. 
Guarded by such little MEN. 


b> BUCKET of MILK 


A FABLE FROM AESOP MADE INTO 
A MAYTIME SONG 


) WME Ye cldle-cetuin-th-tag Sere 
A country maid on the broad highway— = — ES 


Her cheeks were roses, her hair was gold; q 
Sess 
a. 


Her lips were cherries, so I’ve been told. 
But a thoughtless maid and a vain was she, 
A foolish maid as you soon shall see. 
And this was all in the month of May 
Tum-te-tiddle-ee-tum-ta-ray! 


Tum-te-tiddle-ee-tum-ta-ray! 

This country maid was giddy and gay. 
A pail of milk on her head she bore, 
All fresh and sweet; a gallon or more. 
The gallon of milk was hers to sell, 
But she was silly, so I’ve heard tell. 
And this was all on a pleasant day. 
Tum-te-tiddle-ee-tum-ta-ray! 


Tum-te-tiddle-ee-tum-ta-ray! 

These are the vanities she did say— 
“Tl sell my milk for money and then 
I'll buy me eggs and a setting hen. | 
When they are hatched I’ll feed them so 
Both big and fat my chickens will grow. 
T’ll sell them all on a market day.” 
Tum-te-tiddle-ee-tum-ta-ray! 
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m-te-tiddle-ee-tum-ta- -ray!' 
he Saas and yes and pence ait"; pay 


it “me and my hee the lads will ake 
t I'll toss my head as I turn away.” 
aed ! 


ck Pie the jaunt to the market town. 
 ¢ Punteal her chickens too soon that day. 
n-te-tiddle-ce ee-tum-ta-ray! TON A TN. 


A JOLLY bird is Mr. Crow, 
With feathers black as night. 

I like to hear him as he flies, 

Cry loudly from the far-off skies, 


“Caw, caw, caw!” 


He builds his nest in cool, dark woods, 
Up in the tallest tree; : 

And calls his mate to help him fix * 

The twigs, and leaves, and little sticks, 
“Caw, caw, caw!” 


When Father goes at break of day, 
To plant the hills of corn, 
Then, Mr. Crow is filled with glee, 
He means to dig it up, you see. 
' “Caw, caw, caw!” 


But yet, I like the jolly crow, 
No matter what he steals. | 
I think no other sound I’d miss, 
At dawn and sunset, more than this: 


“Caw, caw, caw!” 


BLANCHE EvizABETH WADE. 


Chadbourne kept his cows. ‘ 
round, round tummy and tiny little oan of print ey “She 
liked where she lived, and was very happy there. On pleasant days, | she 
used to skip down to the little pond nearby, and watch the fishes and frogs. ie 
Then she would skip back, again and sigh contentedly as she sat out. in the 
sunshine near Hole House. ig a 
“T’m so glad I’m not a fish nor a frog nor a puddly tadpole,” a7 would 
say to her mother. ‘They have the funniest, funniest outsides—no nee 
fur like mine,” and she would brush her hair this way and that way, a 
then look in the mirror to see which way was the most becoming. 
Wasn’t she a silly, little woodchuck? 
inside Hole House, and watch Timmie 
and Mary Brown and their little cousins 
who always went to Grandfather's 


a 


every summer. They particularly liked 
re to play in this pasture, and Susie laughed 
( ge and laughed to see their funny acts. 


TS. * a ; 
BSN”) | Mother,” said she one day, 


TTT. LL 


“why can’t I wear a sunbonnet like 
Mary Brown’s? : think it would 
look lovely on me.’ ) 
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: Be “Because,” said Mrs. Woodchuck, “because you are a woodchuck, 
Bee Susie, and little woodchucks don’t wear sunbonnets.”’ 
a.” “But, why, Mother, why don’t they wear sunbonnets? I can’t see why 
they shouldn’t wear them, can you?” 
Now, that was very naughty of Susie, children, to argue with her mother 
- like that. It’s a very bad habit. I’m sure you never do, for you might 
‘come to grief as Susie Woodchuck did. 
. Well, Susie kept teasing her mother until at last, her dear patient 
Ps: mother made her a sunbonnet. It was pink, and it had the cutest little ties 
all starched as stiff as anything. When her mother tied it on and made a 
pretty perky bow under her chin, and sent Susie out to play, she kissed the 
_ dear little woodchuck face, and hugged her close and said, ep believe Ill 
a . make myself a blue one this very afternoon. I don’t see why we woodchucks 
never have worn them.” ; 
She stood in the doorway of Hole House, and shading her eyes with her 
hands, watched Susie until she was lost to sight around a big rock. 
“What a smart little woodchuck she is,” she chuckled and went into the 
house, and went to work. . . 
Susie walked very sedately at first, remembering her new sunbonnet. 
_ She was afraid it might fall off, then she recalled that Mary Brown had run 
. _ with her bonnet on, and she thought it would be all right, so she scampered 
She went down to the pond and showed the fish 
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her sunbonnet, They all tanh it was fine, and very becoming tos 
and all the mamma sosnte tried it on. f : 


and she began to sniff the air. It didn’t take her ire to Mecide choi h: 
ter go home, for she was sure she smelled BOY. Then all at once, she 
_ the voice saying, | ; =f : 
“There’s a woodchuck! Let’s chasse hint? At 

Oh, horrors; how Susie Woodchuck ran! She got to Hole Hou 
ahead of the boys. There was Mother watching for her. She had s smell 
BOY, too. | | gee 
“Come in quickly!’’ she called, and Susie started to run in, whee all 
sudden, she found she couldn’t. Her sunbonnet held her fast—it “was sc 
much larger than the hole. : esac. eee 


How Susie kicked and clawed! The bore were petube nearer! Ss 


could hear them shouting! But she was a brave little animal, and kept 0 nee 
trying, and as she clawed and scratched, she caught in one of the strings— 
it untied —and she sprang into Hole House, just as the horrid boys turn 1 the 
corner. he x 
How her heart beat! And how she ene but now she was 
with Mother! Mother had her in her arms rocking her! ->s., Silane 
“Mother,” Susie sobbed, “I know now why Woodchucks ean 
worn sunbonnets, They can’t crawl into their-holes so well.” ay 5 Bae 
“That’s it, Chuckie,” said Mother. “I knew there was some , 
but I couldn’t think of it.” And she held Susie tight and rocked her m 
to this day, you will never see a woodchuck with a sunbonnet on. Beso 


Laura CHADBOURNE. PUFF 
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Tim’ Tuck was a Sailor-man— 
handsome and bold, 
Anda Sailor-man grand was he. 
“His pockets were bulgin’ 
_ with ’bacci and gold 
ar _ Which he earned on the Ocean Sea. 
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ae BOB-TAILED 
COMET 


Ais JACK B. YEATS 
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For many a moon, aa 
and many a tide’ 
He had sailed o’er a dancing Gaal: 
So he bought him a pony : 
. to take him to ride 
And prove how a prancing would feel, 


BN NOR Ht 


And Tim was delighted 
and happy, of course. 
“‘ It’s finer than sailin’,’’ he said. 
** Who'd sail on aiship, Sir, 
when ridin’ a horse 
Is softer than sleepin’ in bed ?P’’ 
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Up jumped that brave sailor 
and shouted ‘‘ AVAST!”’ 
Nor did he once tremble or quail, 
But with a strong rope 
he just held Comet fast, 
And stood on the end of its tail. 


But just at that moment 
a Comet met him, 
And Pony-horse stiffened his legs. 
Then, oh, such a tumble = 
got Sailor-man Tim, 
That shivered his timbers and pegs. 


Then Tim with a Sailor-man’s 
rollickin’ shout 
Gave Comet a pull and a whack. 
E’er Comet knew what 
Tim was fussin’ about 
Tim sat on the small of his back.’ 


oh 5 VII. : VII. 

_-—s Then up rose that Comet Away tore that fiery 

ie _ with fiery speed, Cometous nag 

is _ And up went the frolicsome Tim. _ O’er hilltop and valley and lea, 
ut ‘The people all wondered And sometimes the tail of 

4 at such a strange steed that Comet would drag 
a With a Sailor-man ridin’ on him. And pull off the top of a tree. 
a ‘ : 
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ia _ Up higher and higher Caen, ve Yee, on flew that Comet, oa 

0 that Comet arose Yes, on galloped he 

oe Till the earth far below was a dot, Right over d:dangerous cliff. 

Ey} _ But Tim sat quite tight The cliff was the edge 

i es with knees and with toes -of the earth and the sea. 
And he tied Comet’s tail in a knot, It frightened the Sailor-man stiff. 


So Tim dropped the reins 
and he clung to the tail 
Of Comet who champed at the bit; 
For, down in the ocean 
there spouted a whale 
And Comet was worried by it. 


XIII. 


‘*Ho, Comet Ahoy O!”’’ 
a voice shouted full 
Of sailorish greeting and cheer, 
‘*Say, Mister, we’re needin’ 
a push and a pull 
If we would get home in a year.” 


*XII. 
And Tim was excited 
but not the least harmed _- 
By Whale or his spouting, for he 
Beheld a big Ship 
that was badly becalmed 
Far out on the slippery sea. 


XIV. ¢*," See 

With care and with patience __ : 

a cable was cast ap 

From the ship to the Comet’s long 

Away dashed the Comet, Pee 
a-drivin’ as fast ieee” 

As a cannon-ball chasin’ a gale. aa 


” 
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a ; fs y ‘Bor a week and a day, So Tim and his Comet 
that fiery horse won gold and renown, 


Kept pulling the cable so taut, And Timothy’s joy was complete, 


That Ship was soon able As he sat in the coziest 
to steer a due course Tuck Shop in town 


Straight into the harbor it sought. With mountains of Goodies to eat, 
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\ | RS. Meadow-lark was quite upset. She had been out hunting 
among the clovers and grasses and came home to find a strange | 
egg in her nest! She never suspected that any one would come 

and sit in her nest while she was away, but there was the egg. She pet Y 

mined to make the best of it, and so she sat on that strange egg until it hatched. 

It took a great amount of time and work to feed her own babies with- wa 
out having to feed somebody else’s baby, too. Mrs. Meadow-lark began to % 
wonder and wonder whose baby this was. It was her first attempt at house+ : 
keeping, and so, of course, she had never before had such an experience. & 

Mrs. Field-sparrow went by, talking to herself about a strange baby : 
that had been hatched in her nest. 

“OQ, Mrs. Sparrow,” called Mrs. Lark, ‘ca hoee ciideen are these tha 


il 
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a 
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have been put into our nests?” Mrs. 
Sparrow didn’t know, as she had never 
seen such a baby in all her life before. 

“Come,” said Mrs. Lark, “let us 
ask somebody who knows, for I must 
find out before evening. I really do not 
like to feed a stranger’s child when I 
have all I can do to feed and care for 


my own.” So the sparrow and the | 
lark asked first one and then another —= 


y met Miss Bossy, the pretty white heifer j In tthe pasture. Miss Bossy 


| ” she said as she switched the flies off her fat back, “I know whose 
Pas are. ‘They belong to Mrs. Cowbird. She has a way of visiting 
ts and doesn’t care very much whose nest she gets into. She usually 
i mes when the owner is away; after she lays an egg ate leaves. If the 


Ae Batre me!”’ thughed Miss Bossy, cy really didn’t intend to tell 
gu because you would think her very, very lazy indeed. I rather like to 
ay the | birds with me in the pasture, for they are good friends, and I don’t 
to meddle with their business. Now Mrs. Cowbird knows that there 
ilways plenty of grasshoppers, crickets, and flies in the pasture near the 


_ So Mrs. Cowbird follows. us and grabs the grasshoppers, flies, 


* Bs; “My, my, isn’t she cia oee Srclained both the sparrow and the eae 


is 
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a hag 


“Miss Bossy, what shall we do with these strange babies in our n 
- Miss Bossy swallowed her cud and looked at the birds. “You cal 
do anything about it so far as 1 know. If I were you, I should feed 
babies until they grow big enough to take care of themselves. It woul 
cruel to throw the poor little birds out of your nests to starve. But. 
next time, keep a close watch, and do not let Mrs. Cowbird find your ne ts 
“That’s just what we will do,” they said. “Thank you, Miss Bossy, 


for telling us.” Re ss 


Mrs. Lark and Mrs. Sparrow both went home satisfied, and they were ba 
as kind to the young Cowbirds as they were to their own children. And al re 
this comes about because Mrs. Cowbird prefers to borrow a nest rat : 


than build one of her own. 
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A LITTLE GREEK PLAY 
. Jr Three Small Children 


sheep out in the big fields.. The fields were very large and lonely, 
~_ and lots of wolves lived in the woods nearby. Whenever a wolf grew 
_ too bold and came near the sheep, the boy would ery: ‘Wolf! Wolf!’’ at the 
top of his lungs. And then all the shepherds in the other fields who were 
__ hear enough to hear him would run to help chase off the wolf. This story 

tells of a boy named Eu-ri-des, a little Greek boy, who thought he’d play 
a joke on a shepherd man named Glau-cus. : 

_ For scenery—rest a strong chair against a table and cover them both 
with arug. This is the pile of stones Eurides climbs up on. And for cos- 
tumes, wear your ordinary clothes, and throw a towel over your shoulders, 
tie it around your waist, and pin it in the back. Tie pieces of tape around 
your forehead to make you look more like a Greek. Then Eurides should 
have some kind of toy flute or whistle to play upon. Any old black coat or 
rug;—tur would be splendid, if you have one,—will do for the child who plays 


the wolf. 
. THE PEOPLE THE PLAY ARE 


SDK 


EURIDES : GLAUCUS ——— THE Sy 


THE SHEPHERD BOY 


Veet and years ago boys about your age had to watch their fathers’ 


THE SCENE __ 
1s supposed to be in a big 


EURIDES is tying ag 
mound of" stonés, playin 


EURIDES: 
Now that tune wasn’t so bad. I'll 


try it again. (Does so, then 
drops flute gloomily.) Oh dear, 
how stupid everything is! I 
wish I had some one to talk to. 
Even the silly old sheep are too 
far away to be any company. 
(He stands up, shades his eyes 
with his hands, and looks off 
through the stage door.) Yes, 
they’re all right, just eating and 
eating. Oh! There’s another 
shepherd, that little black thing 
way over there. How I wish 
I could get him to come and talk 
to me. I’m so lonely. But 
there’s no way—yYes there is. 
Tll call Wolf, Wolf, and then 
he'll come running, and how 
funny it will be to see his face 
when he finds there isn’t any 
wolf at all! Wolf — Wolf — 
Wolf —(calls and waves arms.) 
Ha Ha! Here he comes, run- 
ning as fast as he can. There, 
he’s splashed through the brook. 
Ill pretend not to notice. him. 


ainst the 
soft 
ute. 


but mournful music on his f1 


here Ae Ae o 
qe? 
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(Eurwes sits down on other side 
of pile of stones and begins to 
play his flute again. Guaucus 
with a big stick, rushes in, stops 
and looks around.) 


GLAUCUS: 

Boy, boy! Oh, has the wolf car- 
ried him off? Why didn't I 
run faster! Boy! (He calls.) 

EuRIDES: ; 

(Plays long wailing note on flute). 
GuLaucus: (seeing him). 

Where is the wolf? Quick! 
EURIDES: 


Oh, there wasn’t any (blows his 
flute). 4 
GLAUCUS: - 
What! What did you mean by 
calling so! i 
EuRIDEs: ae” 
I was lonely and wanted to talk to 
you. * 
GLaucus (very angrily) : aie 
To talk to me! To talk—WNever 


have I been so angry! 
EuripEs (shrinks back frightened) : 

Oh, see, see one of your sheep has 

fallen into the river! 
Guaucus (turning to look): 

How can I believe what you say? 
But, yes it has. You will hear 
more from this mischief. I must 
save my sheep now. 

(Hatt GLAUCUS.) ° 


eee 
at 


"Well that wasn 1 as Paak fun tee 
all. He was angry. (Sits down 
as and picks up flute.) I wonder 
____-what that gray thing moving is. 
(Looks and jumps up.) Oh, it is 
a wolf, carrying off one of 
father’s sheep. Oh, I’ll need 
help. (Calls) Wolf, Wolf, 
~~ Wolf! *Why doesn’t Glaucus 
‘S oh come! Qh, here comes the wolf. 
_ (Enters Wour who chases Eurives 
around and then on to pile of 
stones, Euriwes tries to drive him 
— away with stick, but the Wo.r 
prances around below. ) 


_ Eurwes: 

Help! Wolf, Wolf, Wolf! He 
won't come. Oh, why did I call 
before! (WouLF snaps at his 
feet.) And there’s another wolf 


carrying off a third sheep! 


(The Wour dances around and 
Euriwes covers his face with his 
hands. Just then Guaucus rushes 
in and drives the Wour away.) — 

GLAUCUS: 


Well, boy. He’s gone now. 
EuRIDES: 

You came, after all! 
GLAUCUS: 


Yes, but only because I saw the 
wolf this time. I heard you 
but thought you were fooling 
again. 


_Evurwes: 


Oh, no, I'll never do that again as 
long as I live. 

(Be careful not to make this play 
so noisy that it will give your 
audience headaches. There is a 
lot of shouting I know, but actors’ 
shouts are never dreadfull1 y loud. 
Be sure to remember.) 


TuHropora Exuiotr McCormick. 


Once Mr. Hated met Pis$ SY. ve a 


So Goat invited him to inch. és 


MEAL TICKETS 
HOGS — $5 
GoaTs— Sot 


i Pan ce TAMARA AHA wt 
— fn Ce wy le . a 
Said Goat. Bring us two p oie se 3 


ottlées,tins cea ie 
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nd old tomato cans. ae 


HE Chubbies do not mind at all 
Those nice big Shadows on the wall, 


They laugh at Shadows and they say:— 
_ “Those nice old Shadows want to play. 
They play at night for girls and boys 


Without the slightest bit of noise.” 
_ JOHN MARTIN 


THE LITTLE BEAR 
ee Star 
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THE GREAT BEAR «| 
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NCE long ago a mother was changed into a bear. She 
had to leave her little boy and live in the forest. The 
little boy did not know what had become of his mother. 

He never thought she had been changed into a bear. 

One day when the little boy had grown old enough to 
shoot arrows from his bow, he went into the forest to kill a 
wild animal, and the first wild animal he saw was his dear 
mother; but of course he did not know her, so he drew his 
bow and was going to shoot, for it wasa very Big Bear. But 
he had no sooner drawn his bow than he was changed into a bear, 
too—a Little Bear. Then he knew his mother and she knew 
him. Very soon their friends found a place for them in the 
sky where no harm could come to them. There they are to 
this day. Any clear night you may see them in the sky, for 
they are stars in the north that make a picture on the sky of 


a Big Bear and a Little Bear. You will find them, won’t you? 
Mvriet KINNEY 
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3, ee J WOASY sz a ali 
es 7) s a Lo 
I. Wiss A STORY OF HERMES 

mn on oe] = N the long ago, a little boy was born in a cave in the country 
‘t ah = of Arcadia in Greece. He grew up to be a wonderful boy. 
eb tb He was so swift of foot that people thought that he had 
# ae e| winged sandals on his feet. | He was very fond of music and. 
«900 247} | could make it from many instruments that he had. 

oo One day Hermes played a trick on a young man named 
_ Apollo. Apollo had many ‘beautiful white oxen that were feeding in the 
green meadows. Hermes drove some of these oxen away where he thought 
that Apollo could not find them. ‘Then he went home to his cave. 


Just before the cave he found a tortoise shell. He picked up this shell, 
and as he stood looking at it he suddenly thought that he could stretch 
strings across the shell and make music on these strings. | When he had 
fastened the strings, he found that he had an instrument from which he 
could bring wonderful music. He called this instrument a lyre. 
_ By this time Apollo had missed his oxen and was very much vexed with 
_ Hermes. He hurried to the cave to punish him. As he came near, he 
heard the music that Hermes was making on the lyre which he had made 
out of the tortoise shell. Now Apollo loved music and could play all the 
instruments he knew so well that every one would listen spellbound. When 
he heard Hermes playing on the lyre, he was so pleased that he forgave the 
trick and told Hermes to keep the oxen. Then Hermes gave Apollo the 
lyre to keep for his own. Apollo sat down and passed his fingers over the 
strings, making such music that all the animals drew near to hear. Ever 

after this Apollo and Hermes were fast friends. a a 

3 wee chggt Mae _ Mary A. Dartt. 
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Billy stands as sentinel, 
And he honks out, “All is well.” _ 
When you hear his warning cry; 
To the air the flock will fly. 


: 


TILLY GANDER 
and J ohnny 
— Crane were the 
a) Best’ of friends. Yes, 

i ‘indeed they were, from 
eg eit the very first time they 
a met on a beautiful, sil- 
vem a yer lake in the far 


orthland. Billy’s 
e}" S people are called Cana- 

Ee 2 dian Geese andJohnny’s — 
a “Sand Hill Cranes. es 
4 Mr. and Mrs.Gan- | | 
ek der and Mr. and Mrs. este had been very good friends, long before their 

af i children were hatched.. Their nests looked very much alike, built of weeds 
s “ and grass, and warmly lined with down and feathers. Mrs. Gander, 

_ perhaps I should say Lady Goose, had built hers near the edge of the an 
os % and i in it were five beautiful, grayish-brown eggs, with brown spots on them. 

: Mrs. Crane’ s nest . was a little farther out in a marshy place surrounded 
: es Bir: water, and in it she had laid just two eggs. , 
ee R eGo. having been hatched neighbors, Billy and achnne soon beating 
gs friends. They ate all the fish, and frogs, and worms they could find, and 
y g grew until they were large enough to fly far away to the grain fields with 
ae the rest of the family. When the weather commenced to grow cool, Mr. 
i: ~ Gander and Mr. Crane began to drill their flocks for the long flights to the 
eH "Southland, where they always spent the winter. Billy and Johnny were 
o | kept so busy learning to obey orders that they had hardly any time to 

play together, but they promised to be good friends always and to tell 
each ‘other about their adventures when they met again. They could not 

m even take their lessons together, for Mr. Gander and Mr. Crane have quite 
ai different ideas about the a way to drill, and the safest way to travel. 
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The Chane people are all very tall, and their eee are so gt that they en 


look as if they were walking on stilts. They have extra long bills, too, 
which serve as spears to catch their food with. They are all dressed alike 3 


in leaden-gray feather uniforms, with a becoming brownish tinge on ha ‘ 


backs and wings, and a her red spot on the top of the head, which looks 
like a jaunty little cap. 


The Mr. Crane who happens to be leaden of the flock drills this oldies” a 
of the air very carefully.. He teaches them to make about three little a 


hops, so as to get a good flying start, and then to circle slowly Saber 
with their long legs stretched out behind until they look © 

A ve like the pictures you see on Japanese screens. High, © 
ae high up they go until they are almost out of 


sight, and then they fly “single file, Indian — “ 


_ style,’ ever on the sharp lookout oe 


es eas danger. They have beautiful red _ 

eyes with a little black search 

the leader ee light in the centre, and — 
knows that all is | ses there isn’t much _ 


well, he calls out, they don’t see. 


Irrrrrroo,” many times, and 


‘6 uM vs 
Grrrrrrrrrroo, Grrrrrrrrr- cee So es ag: 


every soldier along the line repeats 
the news. 
Mr. Gander is not nearly so tall as Mr. 
Crane, but he is much stouter. His tail, and beak, Te | 
and feet are black, as well as his head and neck, ahd he 


wears a strip of white feathers under his throat which looks 


like a bandage. You feel like asking him if he and his whole fan Rive : : 


the mumps, but you know that would be a foolish question, so you don’t ask 
it. His feathers are grayish- brown, more brown than gray, trimmed with | 
white on the tips, which makes them very pretty, and his stomacher is 
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snowy-white to match his neckband. It is wonderful how beatae and a 

how comfortably they are all dressed. a ae 
But, as I was going to say, Mr. Gander’s opinion differs from Mr. | 

Crane’s in regard to the drilling of his soldiers, and as to the safest and 


best. way to travel. First he and several other ganders fight a battle a 


tion!” Vie bird in the flock took notice a commenced | to 


am nediately. High into the air they went, where they formed two 
nd had it not been that one line was a little shorter than the other, 
) yuld have looked’ exactly like a big letter V. Up, up they went, a 

h Sometimes, just for a change, the two lines came together, 
3 -d like a big snake winding through the air. All the time the leader 
ing orders which were answered by the rear guardsmen, and every 


beyed the order promptly. 


neant they were to stop for supper, for Billy had a monstrous ap- 


“ 


. Ber floating in the air was wonderful! = 
ete it ever very prbeh After they 


they would 


under their wings: 
and drift about like big, 
water lily leaves until day- 


not all sleep at the same time, for 
~ some had to stand guard just like real 
and every sentinel had to keep his eyes wide open. At the least 
nger, | the alarm would be sounded and away they would all go be 
I unters could get them. — 

ras: a Boe little soldier and ie obeyed orders promptly when 


car 

Ty! high! Fly high! !”? and so he was left a little way behind. He 

d a strange noise and felt a sharp sting in his wing and down he fell 
water. No matter how hard he tried, he could not fly a single bit. 


4 AS 


ts Billy liked most was to hear the particular *honk-k- honk” ; 


Straight as an arrow they would start for earth, slowly ; c 
down for a mile or so on almost motionless S Z 


put their heads 


*break. OF course, they could _ 


. 
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t RRS kd suiliss like Johnny Crane’s, | 
I’m sure as sure can be, 
That I could keep my rompers dry 
When I play in the sea. ee, 


| ex ee hat to mite of it. Mr. John Johnson and his little boy 
d girl talked to. each other in a language which Billy could not under- 
7 d, and the little girl cried. Billy was altogether very much surprised, 
rt 1 his wing hurt him horribly. Mr. Johnson patted the little girl on the 
| ead, peseaid, “All right, dear.” Then the little girl clapped her hands and 


ee “Goody, goody! He will be my dene meget: -gander and I will take 
© oor od care of him.” She ran to get him some corn and water, singing 


“Oban, goosy, gander ‘ 
Whither do you wander? 
Upstairs and downstairs, 
Saran And in my lady’s chamber.” 
he little girl treated Billy so kindly that ie almost forgot his injured wing. 
> stayed at the good farmer’s for weeks and weeks, and he had almost 
le up his mind not to try to go back to his family, for he really did not 
know where to look for them. Once in a while he got a little bit lonesome 
whe n he thought of the Northland and the silver lake, and Johnny Crane. 
s wing got entirely ‘well and he was very contented until one day he heard 
e farmer’ s boy shout,— | 
_ “Spring i is here! Listen to the honkers!” Billy listened, ag and what 
ard was his father’s voice calling, 
_ “Honk-k-honk! Forward march! Fly high! Fly high!” 
_ Away went the obedient little soldier of the air, as fast as his wings could 
ci eee and soon he was one of the many black dots that formed the big 
+k ““V” high up in the sky which swiftly melted away into the North- 
5 They traveled a thousand miles or more, and then all settled down on 
| r beautiful home lake with a tremendous splash. 
ve a igs thing Billy did after breakfast the next morning was to look for 
Johnny Crane. He found him all right, but Johnny was too busy to pay 
ar attention to him just then. He had made up his mind to build a nest 


her | fore him, and he wa 
happy OVER it that he acted Tike a 0] i a cireus. He croaked, 


about it at first for he wanted to tell Ne adventures, but then he thougt 
“Oh, well, it is not nice to criticise. That i is Johnny’s way,- whi 
is possibly just as good as mine. Tr Il go: and build a nest myself anda 
can talk matters over later On. tad mee ee 
So he did, and soon Mrs. Billy Gander w was Beottably settled 1 in 


by water. Mrs. Johnny Crna was euipebly. Pitled 3 in anotiee ne . 
very much like Mrs. Billy’s in which she laid two lovely eggs. With their ef 
homes and their wives all ney settled, hy and Johnny took a a. 


SEE THE DUCKS UPON PARADE 
“LISTEN TO THEM QUACK! 
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a THE CROCODILE 2 


WITH PICTURES FROM ANDRE HELLE’ S “DROLL BEASTS.” . "yy 2 
#HE Crocodile is hideous | 43% rey if a 
T And he’s ferocious too: aS a 
He looks just like a lizard or 7 ae 
A worn-out leather shoe. | BAS aa 
In rivers of dark Africa ee a 
He spends a lot of time a 
Just sleeping on the marshy banks 3 ic 
In mud and greeny slime. a 
A Crocodile just bakes and bakes 7 yi 
Himself in mud and sun, ; a 
And that’s what makes him look as if - 
He’s badly over-done. ae 

He likes to go to sleep and float. Ss q 

Upon the water while i 
He dreams a dream that makes him smile 3 : 
A Crocodilish smile. 

' He looks quite like a floating log, “a 
But if a beastie should * 
Step on old Crocodile he’d find | 

He \ wasn’t made of wood. . 


: He’ ye open up his horrid jaws ; 
And never care the least 
-_ How much he gobbled up or hart 
That careless little beast. 
~ [| think he never sighed a sigh;: 
I think he never cried, 
Unless his mon-strous appetite 
Was fully satisfied. 
It’s said, a Crocodile eheis tears 
But Dears, it seems to me 
It’s not because his heart is full 
Of tender sympathy. 
When stuffed with food he goes to sleep, 
And then it’s hard to wake him 
And if you want him for the Zoo, 
Why, that’s the time to take him. . 
A Crocodile’s pug-nacious and 
He loves to have a fight; 
He lashes with his awful tail, 
And bites with all his might. 


, That is the time to keep away 
| From Mr. Crocodile. 


wy Atleast a “half a mile. 
i _ The ancient men of Egypt sailed 


_ Him “‘Sacred,’’ but their Jaws 
& ‘ _ Forbade the little boys and girls 
££ _ From playing near his Jaws. 
That’ s all I have to say fadlasr 
Of Crocodile who looks 
Much plainer than he really is 
ay pretty picture books. 
Peter DupLey. 
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“T WONDER if they like it—being trees? 
‘I suppose they do. at 
It must feel so good to have the ground so flat, 
And feel yourself stand straight up like that. 
So stiff in the middle, and then branch at ease, 
Big boughs that arch, small ones that bend and 
blow, 
And all these fringy leaves that flutter so, 
You’d think they’d break off at the lower end 
When the wind fills them, and their great heads 
‘bend. 
But when you think of all the roots they drop, 
As much at bottom as there is at top, 
A double tree, widespread in earth and air, 
Like a reflection in the water there.” 
—Tree Feelings,” by Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


Printed by beciiston of Small, Maynard & Company: 


HERE are some trees and leaves to paint. Paint the trees green 
and the trunks brown. Then study their shapes so you will know 
the trees and leaves by name, whenever you see them. ee 


We have fifty different Oaks, while England has only one J ae Ee 

_\@ native kind. The White Oakis the noblestonewehave. The AR 3 : 
leaves are scalloped and the acorns fall every year. The Red * 
Oak leaves are pointed and the acorns fall every two years. 


aray * . SEEDS AND LEAF 
ofthe ELM 


ion 


There are many kinds of 
Elm but nearly all have the 
same graceful vaselike shape. 
The chief pride of many cities 
are their beautiful arched 
Elms. They grow everywhere 
east of the Rockies. 
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_ Sugar. Curley 
| and Birds Eye | 
Maple are just a 


e freak of growth. © 


The Willow is a common, 
easily grown tree that is found 
from the Equator to the Arctic 
Circle. It likes marshy places 
and streams. Its graceful 
drooping or ‘“‘weeping” makes 
it the emblem of mourning. 
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| M ANY, many years ago en came 

into this world with the sound of \ 
Christmas bells a baby. Tt was 
one of the tiniest babies, but it had one of 
the most wonderful brains the world has ever known. This happened as 4 
long ago as 1642. On New Year’ s Day he was taken to the parish church a 


v 


at Colsterworth, England, and given the name of his father, Isaac N ewton. 3 


—————— 
— al 


The baby grew until he became a healthy and vigorous young boy and as soon | " 
as he was old enough he was sent to school. But he was usually at the foot of 4 
his class. One day, after a quarrel with one of his schoolmates who stood at 
the top of the class, Isaac made up his mind to get ahead of his enemy. He — 
studied and studied so very hard that he soon outstripped his rival and was 
called the brightest boy in the school. og 

But he didn’t care for the games other little boys and girls ole He 
mind was filled with ideas for making wonderful things and he collected all 
sorts of little saws, hatchets, hammers, and other tools which he used in mak- 
ing his toys. As for his kites they were Me 
the envy of every one. 

His only real friend was ‘a little 
girl. .He must have been a delightful 
friend for a girl to have for he made her 3? 
most beautiful chairs and tables for her 
dolls, and all kinds of little cupboards eg 
and boxes in which te keep her treas- 
ures. 
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All the time he was making toys, he was giving much thought to working 
‘out a model for a windmill. Later he built a clock which was run by water 
power. He is also probably the first person to have made the velocipede. 
(Ask Daddy if he ever rode an old-fashioned “’Two-Wheeler.”’) 

As Isaac busied himself making toys, he taught himself to draw. He 
filled his room with pictures of birds, beasts, nen, and ships which he himself 
had drawn. When not drawing he was reading, filling his mind with the be- 
ginnings of the wonders he was later to explain to the world. 

While he was just a young boy his mother felt it would be good for Isaac 
to work upon a farm which belonged to the family. His stepfather had died 
and Isaac could be of assistance to her. So he left school and took up his 
work on the farm, plowing and reaping, attending to the horses, cows, and 
sheep. But his mind was not upon this work, for while he was trying to do it 
well, his thoughts kept wandering to the stars and he was studying the mo- 
tions of the moon and wondering what made the earth travel around the sun. 

He found that there was a great force which he called “gravity,”’ or 
force of weight. He discovered that the earth is drawn toward the sun by 


the same wonderful force that draws the moon toward the earth, and that the 
earth does not fall upon the sun because it is whirling forward at such a rapid 
rate,—a thousand miles a minute.’ This same force keeps the stars in their 
courses high up in the sky. 

At first the people made fun of Newton’s idea but the learned men of the 
day honored him for his wonderful discovery by making him a member of the 
Royal Society, a society established for the purpose of gathering up all val- 
uable knowledge” : 

Newton also made the wonderful discovery that a ray of light is made up 
of many colors, the beautiful colors we see in the rainbow—violet, indigo, 


blue, green, yellow, orange, and red. He was made a great knight by Queen ~ 


Anne; and when he died he was buried in London in that wonderful old 
church, Westminster Abbey. One day you will see the tomb of Sir Isaac 
Newton who first told the world about “The Law of Gravity.” 

C. L. CHEEVER. 


9 THE INDIAN 


HIS is a mighty Indian chief 
T With stern and haughty face; 
Perhaps he doesn’t like to be 
One of a “‘passing race.’’ 
But, different races come and go 
In time’s unchanging plan. 


I wonder if I cannot help 
This haughty Indian man. 


George 
Carlson 
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. | leader. For this reason they were very sad; 
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been conquered by the wicked Midianites, 
1 who worshipped an idol called Baal, and had 
| BE Wf} driven the good people of Israel from their 
| Ry FY (ij homes, making them take refuge in caves in 
Bs “ ! (Sram the mountains. 

Many of the people of Israel were only too glad to worship Baal as tke . 
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Among these people was a Bi 

w youth named Gideon. One day, 8 \ ai ‘ , 
as he was working near his fath- f~ \ q ’ 
; -er’s house, threshing out grain a (il an 


ayy 
ay , 
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« Raaaee a big wine press so that 
3 the Midianites would not see and 
steal the grain away, he had a 
z vision. Sitting on a rock under 
ia big, old oak-tree near by, he. 
saw an angel. While he gazed 

Rat the bright angel, scarcely 
daring to believe his eyes, the 
ul | angel spoke to him. 


| doubt. ay 2 ‘ oo 
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‘the angel disappeared as quickly as he had come. 


answered te angel with, a question as. people often do lea ‘they 


king or leader of our own?” asked Gadeoh: ts Gola 
“You shall be the ee of your people,” said the angels, , “and | 
them from their enemies.’ ae Re r 
But Gideon was still doubtful. Perhaps this was not a real angel, 
only some trick of the Midianites to make him more unhappy. So he sa id, 
“I am only one man and my father is not rich or powerful. How can I I 
do this thing?” But the angel assured him with the words, e 4 : 
“Go and prepare a feast, and I will prove that I have teal come | > trons 
Heaven‘ to make you the leader of your PRODI eae cy | fs ae . 
So Gideon went away, first making the angel promise to wait for | hb : 
He killed a kid and cooked it and brought the kid and a big bowl of bro rot i: 
and some unleavened cakes and flour back to the ve rock under the « ol oldie 
oak-tree. " ire xe ei 
The angel told him to lay the kid and the unleayened valle arid the 
flour on the rock and to pour the broth over it. This Gideon did. ‘Then the 
angel reached out with his staff and touched the rock, and a great ‘flame 
of fire shot up out of the rock and consumed the feast. Now Gideon w + 
sure that the angel had come from God, and he was frightened bec wu se 
he had been talking to an angel just as if he were a common man. The 7 
angel saw this and said, _ “f N a % 
“Fear not, Gideon, for I am with thee: and hee shalt not die.” 
On the spot where the angel had stood Gideon built an 2 ae re i 
he and his people might come there to pray every day. . eee va A 
That night. the angel came again to Gideon and told roa to tear ¢ de 


UDOT it: 


B xieht a x no matter how angry the Midianites might be, he knew they could 


os 


: on oe hurt him. 
_ When the people discovered what Gideon had done, they were indeed 

Pyeey: angry.  . 
ae “Who has done this thing! ee they asked. 
Then some one answered, ‘Gideon, the son of Joash, has done this thing.” 
% The Midianites all hurried to the house of Joash and told him that he 4 
ae must bring out his son to be killed. But Joash was not so easily frightened. 
He loved his son and would not let the people kill him. He said that if 

Baal were really a god he could kill Gideon and restore the altar that had, 


xe. 
he 
* 


. pepeen. thrown down. 

s This made the Midianites more angry than ever and they decided to 
ee ‘All all the Israelites. So they gathered together a great army of fighting 
be men and made camp in a valley near by. 

i - Gideon immediately sent messengers all over the country to warn the 
Ee Ghildren of Israel that they must gather themselves together for defence. 
. But when they had come, he was fearful again as he saw how few they were 


*s 


4 and how great was the army of the Midianites gathered in the valley below. 

So, to reassure himself, he took a snow-white fleece and laid it on the floor 
of his father’s house. He said, “In the morning if the fleece is covered with 
dew while the floor all around is dry, then I will know that the Lord is 
- teally with me.” In the morning when he looked at the fleece he found it 
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while the floor around it was quite dry. But he was still doubtful, : ‘so | he 
left the fleece again, saying, “This time the fleece must be dry and - he | 
floor wet, then I will surely know that the Lord is with me.” . So he left 1 
snow-white fleece on the floor again, and in the morning he found it qu ni ie 
dry while the floor all around it was wet with dew from Heaven. Then — 
Gideon was satisfied and began to prepare his men for battle. © 

Gideon first called all his men together and there were thirty-two thor 
sand of them. He wanted only the best and braves to fight with hin 
So he said, “Let all those who are afraid of the enemy go back to their oy 
homes,” and yk lie thousand who were afraid of the “Midianit 


t 


went away. 


the whole ode So he took the Aicutiad men a were left and led a m _ 
down to a stream to drink, and as they drank he watched them. oo 


apt a Phe 


Some of the men got down on their knees and put their lips to the i 


kept these ee hundred men, for he said, ‘ hee a are watchful an 
and they are the men I will take into battle with me.’ 


aes them in the valley lay the army of the Midianites, stretched out as 


wy 


far as they could see—thousands of white tents and behind them thousands 
B. white camels, looking like a great, white city in the moonlight. | 
nang FE _ Gideon gave each of his men a lamp, lighted and covered by an empty 
e cher. so that the light would not show. Each man carried also a trumpet 
and a sword. When they reached the camp of the. Midianites, each man 
: | broke his pitcher so that the lighted lamps all shone forth at once—three 
Y hundred lamps making a great glow of light around the camp of the Midian- 
4 ites, Then each man blew his trumpet—three hundred trumpets, all sound- 
ing at once, clear and loud, filled the entire valley with their noise. 

_ The Midianites, who put great faith in dreams, knew that one of their 
, uss had dreamed of being conquered by Gideon and a great host; so, 
5 _ when they heard the noise of the trumpets and saw the lights, they were 
BS terror stricken and ran, and cried, and fled. Their confusion was so great 
ae ‘that they could not tell friend from enemy and fell upon each other with 
se their swords. ; 
ia z Gideon’s men pursued them and did not stop until hike had driven 
bs" them quite out of the country. Then the children of Israel came out of their 
a caves in the mountains and lived again in their cities and on their farms 
__ and were quite prosperous and happy. 3 
: In their gratitude to Gideon for their deliverance, the people wanted 
him to be king over them, but Gideon refused. “I am only an ordinary 
a man,” he said, “and I would rather live in peace with my flocks, worshipping 
God, than to be king over any people. If you do what is right and continue 
te yect your neighbors, you will not need any king but God.” 


- . re ‘So Gidecr Tred many years, and, though he did not wear any crown 


ae or sit upon a throne, he was really a king among men and, because he was 
both good and brave, he was loved and respected as the greatest man in 
Israel. JEANNE JUDSON. 
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One day. 
She saw these _ Stans atong, the ways 
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-abird,a nest, 


some bees. 
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a fisherman with baited nook, 


he 
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fa. ate man with a note, 


BION! 


a swing, | ahorn. a drum, a dog. 


‘Ss ome workmen sawing up a log. 
ee And when Miss Quacky got to town. 
| She bought herself a Hovely, pow: 
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|HERE’S fun on Hallowe’en, » 
; 3 With many words and chaffing, 
"—“" And chuckles mixed with laugh- 
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SSS Bright eyes with mischief dancing, A 


As elfin thoughts go prancing. 
There’s fun on Hallowe’en— 
Good fun and lots of it, 
With trouble not a bit. 
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There’s good on Hallowe’en, 
When pussy’s eyes are yellow, 
And moonlight, golden-mellow 
Makes drowsy shade and shadow 
’Mid bramble, hedge, and meadow. 

There’s good on Hallowe’en, 

In, ’round, and all above it, 

With lots of us to love it. 
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There’s joy on Hallowe’en, 
With not a fear to mar it, ; 
Or naughtiness to scar it. 

yh a1 08. Jack Lantern is a-winking, 

On Bobi And wise old Owl thinking 

v JS Of us on Hallowe’en. | . 

he The firelight is throbbing, 

Red apples are a-bobbing. 

Yes, all is good and merry 

And happy—very, very 
ti It seems there ne’er has been © 

I Quite such a Hallowe’en. 
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Gladly yours, 
Jofin Partin 
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“Ww KNOW why we celebrate Thanksgiving and. Christmas,”’ said ten- 
_ year-old Victor to his father at the supper table one eink “but I 
* can’t figure out why we keep Hallowe’en every year.” 

a “That’s easily answered,” replied his father. ‘This is the time your 
: ay happens to be able to pass on some of his wisdom.” 

“Good enough,” exclaimed Victor, settling himself into his chair. “TI 
am sure, by the way you watch your cigar smoke, that the story is going 
to be a good one.’ 

_ “Well then, a long time ago,” began the story; “when our ancestors 
red i in Great Britain, Ireland, and France, and were a good deal like the 
vage, heathen people of Africa and Asia now, they had strange priests 
led Druids. Three times a year,—on the first of May, for the sowing of 
e grain; at the solstice, June 21st, for the ripening, and on October 31st 
the harvesting, these mysterious priests built fires on the hill-tops i in 
: nor of the sun. On October 31st the Druid priests of all the country 
round about gathered at a stone altar on a particular knoll. They were 
7 in long white robes. I suppose that’s where you boys get the idea 
x wearing sheets on that night.. 

“Topping: the great knoll where the Sag stood, there was also an 
ablem of the sun, and on the altar, or cairn, was a sacred fire that had 
er burning all the year. It was the special work of these ghostlike priests 
ot keep the fire burning as a sort of promeson against evil spirits. But. 
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on October $ist, at a giver signal, this Gee oe was a -quenienea 
dead silence pos on the mountains and valleys. Tt was a ce: tha 


when the ea fire was put out. Then it was that the ShoRa and a | 
that were believed to inhabit the trees, rivers, stones, and holes in 
ground, were supposed to come out of their lurking-places and walls abro i 
for there was no fire on any hearth in all the land. Bite, 
“Of course, with no fires, darkness reigned. Only a few stars’ ee, 0 
of their blue hiding-places in the sky in the early part of the evening, a 
often the moon did not rise until late. Many wild animals lived near the 
habitations of people in those days, and when the fires were all out, they y i 
would prowl around seeing what they could find to eat. oa 
“T can imagine that children, if they happened to be m the woods Oo I 
fields when the fires were extinguished, would scurry for home. The ¢ 
night would suddenly be full of movement; shadows would creep out of % 
dark places, sneaking shadows that would suddenly slip through the reeds 
down toward the water. As the children ran on, other shadows would . 2 
come out of their hiding-places and follow them. But soon there wouk 1 
fall a great stillness when only the whispering of the leaves could be heard 4 
Then finally the moon would rise and shine out between the branches of 
the trees on the sacred knoll, sending two great bars of light and a bar of 
darkness across the altar Brae which the re were Bei Suddenly 
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e very oldest of the group of § 
uids, like a solemn old long- 
rded ghost, would move out 
before the others and start a new 
eon the cairn,and as it gleamed | 
p brightly, all the people in the 
surrounding valleys would raise 
joyous shout, and from hill-top | 
t >: hill-top other fires would : 
answer the sacred flame. , | 
“All the hearth-fires in the 7 
region were now kindled with | 
brands from the sacred fire, } 
which was believed to guard the 
households through the year. | 
i “You see, son, as the world 
j rows older and wiser, it ceases to believe in many of the ancient super- 
stitions, but notwithstanding this fact, the customs connected with them 
do not always die out, but linger on through the centuries. Once they 
were very real i in the lives of the people, but at last they became mere 
children’ ’s plays or foolish habits, often enjoyed by those who did not under- 
stand their meaning. When Christianity spread over France and the 
I ritish Isles, the people still clung to their old customs. 

“Tf somebody should analyze all of our holidays, sayings, and peculiar 
doings, like hanging horseshoes up for good luck, and carrying chestnuts in 
our pockets to keep away rheumatism, and so on, it would seem that we 
were believing in about a dozen religions, all at the same time. And yet, 
we think the people of Africa and India are heathen! But I started to tell 
you how our ancestors continued to cling to Hallowe’en, until the church 


found that it could not separate the people fromi their old beliefs, so, in 
ma it gradually turned these superstitious habits to its own use. 


For instance : the old harvest festival of the Druids became, 1 in the 
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‘A l ll-hallow Eve.’ In the same way, in the seventh century, the Pantheon, 
ais he ancient Roman temple of all the gods, was consecrated anew to the 


p hex of 


‘3 “As the pentnnes passed hee da 7 lost it ncie 
carnival night of the year, when | magic. powers, with 9 
of peasantry all over the world filled the wastes and ruins, on 

to swarm abroad to help or injure men. It was the special ti 
witches and goblins to come out of the shadows of old ruins; an 
the hallowing fire came to be considered a protection against t 
In the seventeenth century the master of a family used to ae y 
torch of straw around his fields to protect them from evil influen 
out the year; and as he went he chanted an invocation to the a 
“‘So, you see, lad, we are not so different from those remote 
ours. No generation of men is entirely separated from former g ge 
and such a custom as Hallowe’en is but a ee that spans the 
between us and the peoples that have gone.” pares 
“Wouldn’t it be great fun, Father,” exclaimed Victor, | “to ce 
this Hallowe’en in a sort of historical way? . Some of Be vul 


to say that t Hallowe’ en is sometimes called ‘N uterack N ight? Ore nay 
Night.’ I would suggest that you have both, nuts and apples ; as : 
corn, and that you boys be good ghosts this year, sort of psec 
harvest as were the Druids. You could tapiure any hoy vor, fom ; 


eae helpful.”’ 
“That would be great fun,” leigh Vietor. 
this year.” 
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NCE there wa’ a little girl who didn’t like milk. Just 


think of it! didn’t like nice cows’ milk! She didn’t 
like it warm, nor she didn’t like it cold, nor she 


was just about distracted and her father was just 


| name) hadn’t much of a constitution. That means 
M. th rat he wasn’t so fat and strong as you are, and for that reason milk was 
a the very best thing she could possibly drink. She was tired; and she didn’t 
Ww want to play, and she didn’t want to do this, and she didn’t want to do that. 


So one day Mother called in a doctor man. ‘Get her to drink a lot of 
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Ik ae keep her out of 

RY ors,” he said. Now 

Tae Mary would just as soon 

r out of doors in the. 
hammock and she told 
| “him so, but she said if he- 
_ would please excuse her 

_ she thought she wouldn't 

drink the milk for it 

Ds Benet all ‘ ‘udgie.” How 
: as Doctor laughed. | 


Said he, “Do you %. 


<a Mu 
t now, on my way here I ail asl arere 


g ‘pa assed a cow ina Baeaice 


a who looked as ee ane a 


sl “stood ‘i the bars skewing her cud. I said to her, “Good. ‘morning, Mrs. 
Mooley Cow. It’s a fine day,’ and she wiggled one ear back at me and said, 
‘ ‘Moo’! Now let’s go and ask her if she gives ‘udgie’ milk.” | 

| De 0 Cie man’s hands and they walked down to the drive way where Doctor 
nad left his automobile. They hadn’t far to go, sure enough. There stood 
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didn’t like it half warm or half cold. Her mother | 


about distracted for Mary (that was the little girl’s | 


ivy ATS right, > said Mary, “I'll go.”’ So she took hold of father’s and the 
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Mrs. Mooley Cow just as, Doctor had said. He stopped the car and they — 


all went up to the bars. | ah 
“Good morning, Mrs. Cow,” said Mary. “Do you give udgie tasting _ 
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_ milk, because if you don’t, [ll drink some.” fis a 
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“Do I give udgie tasting milk! Why little girl, J give ale milk! | ee 
should say not. My sisters here and I give the finest milk in Caledonia es 
County. I make my milk from clover blossoms, and buttercups, and sweet 4 ; 
green grass, and that clear cool water you see over there in that spring. No — 
indeed, my milk never tastes udgie.” Pha a es cam 
‘Are you sure,” pursued Mary, “‘that clover blossoms might not give a 

it a udgie taste?” | | eas ee 
“Of course I’m sure, little girl. Bees make honey out of clover. You & 
like honey, don’t you? Why how badly you make me feel. I think I am aa 
going to cry.” 3 . | 3 ‘aS Se 


oe 
And at that poor Mrs. Cow just sat right down on a stone beside the 
bars, reached in her pocket for her hankie and began to cry. She cried that 


a 


hankie all wet and reached for another and cried that all wet. By this time ‘y ; 
p ; ‘ + ane eX ot 


- for they all began to cry, too, and to say, 


% ’ “You naughty little girl! Of course our milk is not udgie. It is good 
, _ sweet milk made from clover blossoms, and buttercups, and nice green grass, 
e- and water, and if you would drink a lot of it, it would do you good.””. And 

they all sat down near Mrs. Mooley and they began to cry. They cried so 
* hard that before long they all found themselves standing in a‘puddle. The 
_ water rose so rapidly that the doctor, and Mary, and Mary’s father had to 
di climb up on the cows’ backs for safety. 


; ey Father put Mary on Mrs. Mooley’s bass while he himself got on Mrs, 
: _ Black-and-white and the doctor climbed on Mrs. Whiteface. All the cows 
i. _ now realized that they must stop crying and swim for their lives. After a 

long time they came to an island. They were pretty well tired out, I can tell 
you It ras nearly pee ane: too, and they were all very ean the 


ile * is,” said Mrs. Mooley. 
So Father gota os and milked her while Mary stood by and watched. 
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She could scarcely wait for him to finish, so hungry was she. When at last Ke 
it was done she fairly g grabbed the pail and drank half of the milk right down. 
“My, that was good! *’ said she, stopping to get her breath before she, 
drank the rest. ” “ eg De 
“Does it. taste udgie?”’ asked Mrs. Moley. turning anxious eyes on 
Mary. ee: a 
“Not a bit! Not a. particle! Not even the very least. Tittle» 
bit,” said Mary dancing excitedly, “‘and you are the very nicest mgalay coy v 
I ever saw. Your milk is delicious and I am sorry I made you cry,” and 
she put her arms around Mrs. Mooley’s neck and hugged her. es i ie 
“That’s all right,” said Mooley, poking Mary gently with her nose. i 
* Presently they noticed that the water seemed to be going down. : 
a short time it was gone and they all walked back to the pasture except Mai we 
who rode on Mrs. Mooley’ s back. Bi 
They talked and laughed all the way and Mary aeaiisen Mrs. Moole: 
that she would drink a lot of milk every day and come out in Jae 7 to * 
play with her and see her little bossie calf. ; 
“Good-by,” they all called and waved their Hine hic had eae 
nice and dry by this time. ‘‘Come and see us often.” ee i Y p 
Mary told her mother all about it and her mother laughed and held he a 


close and kissed her many, many times. : ; ee 
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4 ONE said a merry word, — it \s 
TWO smiled at what they heard, sae ; 
_ Even in the rain! 
THREE sent the laugh ane. 
FOUR thought it was a song, 
‘Even in the rain! — 
FIVE sang it, bright and gay, 
Spite of all the gloomy day, 
: Spite of all the rain! 
) SIX caught the carol clear, 
SEVEN found it time to cheer, 
Even in the rain! 
. EIGHT came to share the fun 
LF) NINE joined them on the run, 
» , Joking at the rain! 
TEN quite forgot to scowl, 
TEN quite forgot to growl, 
7 Quite forgot the rain! 
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»|} But the laughter grew so loud 
That it cracked a little cloud, 
And upon those merry men, 

_ Laughing, shone the sun ae 
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TITTLE CEORGIE. 


LITTLE Georgie fought a Dragon 
And he killed the“Dragon too — 
‘Cause Ref Foust the Dragon bravely, 
‘Cause he Knew just what to DO. 
Little Georgie doesn’t, worry — 
He can fight with might and main 
And he'll fight another Dragon 
Vhen if comes around again. — 


LITTLE Joan’s_ very brave; 
yee her pretty banner wave. 
She is good and she is true ; 
She is kind an , foo. 
She wins battles every day, 


hings na frai 
Peoria hittle maid 
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NCE there was a little ie who © a 7 
wriggled. Do you happen to know | | 
such a little boy? This one igual 

at home; he wriggled at school; he tha 

at church; he wriggled all day and it ‘is Se 

SI my opinion that he wriggled all nig is 

SN father would say to him, = = + ? Ae : 

. “Timothy Brown, do stop your pie a 
and his grandfather would say, “Timothy, what does make you wriggle ae 
and his grandmother would say, “Timmy, I don’t remember that a | 
father wriggled so much as you do when he was a little boy;” and his mother @ 
would say, ““Timsie, precious, can’t you sit still?” And Timmy would say, 

“When I don’t wriggle on the outside, I feel all wrigely « on the inside, 
and I don’t like to feel alll wriggly on the inside.” 


ee 4 


sighed, and Gustin oles sighed. “That made four one which § is pare 00, 3 
many for one house to hold. One day at dinner Timmy had wriggl d as ‘2 
usual, and Father had said sternly, a 
“Timothy, sit still.” And Grandtathes had looked setouste “tabi ee, | 
which was a good deal for Grandfather to do; and Grandmother ei a 
her head several times and sighed; and Mother had Sle said, aa ride ey 
“Timsie, you'll wriggle yourself to pieces some day.” Tora 


4 By Oh! oh! oh! he DID. Yes, Children! He wriggled all to pieces! His 
~ head wriggled one way, and his arms another, and his legs still another. 


: 2 ‘ For an instant his father, and his mother, and his grandfather, and his 
a grandmother just stared. They .couldn’t believe their eyes. But when they 
g a saw that it was really so, and their darling, blessed Timmy boy was wriggling 
to pieces, they all jumped and ran. Father seized his head, and’ Mother 

, Meized one fat little arm, and Grandmother the other arm, and Grandfather 
Pd: caught one leg just’ as it was wriggling past. Then they all ran back to 

: Fi s chair where his trunk (that is what the rest of his body is called) 
still was, and they stuck on his head, and his two arms, and his one leg. 


Basia there he was again just as good as new, their darling blessed Timmy 


ie boy, except one leg. 

“h “ They hunted, and they hunted, and they hunted, but not a trace of that 
‘ oy deg could they find. After they had looked all over the house, they went 
; out through the grounds, and they looked behind every shrub and into 
rn every tree, and all through the stable and garage, and they even looked 
4) into the bird- house. Father had to climb up on a ladder to do that. The 
*y _ bird-house was too small for Timmy’s fat little leg, anyway, and Father said 
805. but Mother wrung her hands, and said, “It might be there, you know.” 
a “And so Father went up. But his search was of no use. 

Of course, Timmy had to stay in the house yy this time, having but one 


~ 


: eg to get around on. 


Ds 


Father drew hi close to a window mhETE te etn ratele ‘an onc 
when Peter-in-the-garden passed the window, Timmy called, “Hav ve | vam 
found it yet, Peter?” And Peter called back, _ Se es 

“Not yet, sonny, but Peter’ll make you roniee out. of oe. 7 And — 
again when Mary-in-the-kitchen who had oor out to help in es search 
passed his window, he called, . 

*“Have you found it yet, Mary?” And she Bee 

“Not yet, darlin’, but Mary’ ll make Me a dozen cingerbread legs th | io 
very afternoon.” 8g 

- By and by they all came in slowly. 

“What will our Timmy do?” they asked one e another. : = 

“Never mind,” said Timmy cheerfully, “see how well I can hop. on this 14 % 
good leg. Isn’t it lucky I have played hop scotch all my life?” Bets ‘ y 

“Blessed lamb,” said his mother. “That’s right, be Father's brave ? i 
boy,’ said his father. . eo 

It: was a very long afternoon for the Brown’s, I can tell you. : They couldn’t i oS 
quite give up hunting although it seemed perfectly useless; they searched 
the same places over and over. The whole neighborhood knew of it by. 
this time and all the children at school knew that Caine) Brown had 
wriggled his leg off and couldn’t find it again. A tb oe 

“And he never wriggled a bit more than I do,” whispaaat Freddy | 
Jones to the little boy who sat next to him. They sat rather still | all: the: : 


oe yh 
™” wainatciyn ae OTE WY - 
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Be a Mant 


= letternoon, I can tell you. They hardly ¢ dared move, they were so area they 
‘s oa, would wriggle to pieces. 

| Be When bed time came, Timmy hopped around on his one leg, and did the 
Jag Rest he could, but Father and Mother had to help him undress. Then 
br Py Mother drew back the bedclothes a little way, and Father lifted him in just 
ee as he used to do when Timmy was a baby, and Timmy stretched down in bed. 
4 . Instantly he sat straight up in bed, his eyes big, big, big. 

4 _ “What is in my bed?” he fairly shouted, and Mother threw the clothes all 
off. Then what do you think! there was his lost leg. 

3 Timmy reached for Old Leg and Old Leg jumped for him at the same time 
and how they hugged each other, and then Old Leg scrambled acu: back to 
Be: his pl Ti ft bod 

mis place on immy’s soft warm body. 

ae “T was cold,” he said, “after you wriggled me off; so I crawled in here, 
and fell asleep, and never woke up until now. You won’t wriggle me so 
¢ much again, will you Timmy?” 

4 _ “No, sir!’ said Timmy emphatically. 

ey “Tam going to take better care of you, Arms and Legs,” and he kissed 
Bi and patted them all four tenderly. 

aes, SO that is how Timmy was taught the great danger of too much and 


‘ 
ss BOO wriggly wriggling. 
ee pe Laura CHADBORNE PUFFER. 
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LA’S two big brothers had risen be- }& ray K tf oe 
fore the dawn to go fishing from , 7 as aS 


the rocks at the far end of the 
island. Ola had wakened at the same time 
and begged to go with them, but they had 
only laughed and bidden her go back to sleep. 
Then they had slipped away into the forest 
leaving her alone and very angry. i 
The younger of the two brothers was but . a a 
“twelve years old, and Ola herself something over eight; not so long ago, 
he had been glad to play with her; now he thought himself a man and cried ~ 
“baby” at her when she asked to go with him. It was very hard.” i fe 
All this happened before sunrise. Though some of the men of the whee 4 
had ale ee uo: to the hunting, no women or children were yet astir. . 


aie 


By ee, PRAY Wee a Ola’s mother and two very tiny broth 3 

pa \ ers lay sleeping within the rude straw r. 
hut on their beds of dried grass. — It sg 
was still quite dark, but the twittering Es 
of the birds told that dawn-was_ not i 
far way. Ola did not wish to go be 7 
to bed. She was dressed for the day in 


wat HD i \\ 

ai ania i Wi ee little petticoat. of green feathers and a f : 

nl a: necklace of shells, so there was nothin, ; 
ee || Hi to prevent her from ‘taking a st 


ie pye if she chose. She pattered — Jighth | 
: #MM through the village and climbed 
steep knoll back of the camp. — 


=== 


» 


top of the knoll was a great tulip tree, with 
gnarly branches. Ola climbed into the tree 
and seated herself in the nest made by four 
interlacing stems. She was high in the air — 
and had it not been for the mist that rose 
steaming from the ground and made every- 
thing ghostly and dim, she could have seen 
a the sea and the beach of yellow sand. 

Se aa As it was, she could hear the waves — 
: breaking softly j in the Heatcs, and the coaling breeze, growing fresher every 
minute, rocked the branches of the tulip tree. Her brothers would see the 
war os blossom into spray on the big rocks; there were shells, ee at 


for a Be iilice But Cees she was only a little pil she must bees 
shone | ; 

A wee green parrot fluttered from its nest aah) darted away with a hasty 
 sqt quawk.. The light grew brighter. All the world was standing on tip- 
to see the sun rise. It came, big and round and red, from the eastern 
n. Its rays came rippling over the water. One beam struck warmly 
the trunk of the tulip tree and coaxed a fat lizard from his hole. The 
rd yaeared at Ola ue Hs jewel-like eyes but she did aot see him. She 


with excitement, and her black eyes as round as Scien could 
? them. For, far down the path of the sun’s rays, something like a 
te bird came flying. It was ever so big and had many white wings, this 
ag and a ene atte body, that. floated over the waves. » Nearer it 
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like a gay feather plume. ‘Then the bird settled i Be on the blue 
the bay and rocked at rest. i 

Ola waited to see no more. Down the tulip tree she seram ‘ 
darted away to the village at top speed. . Every one was awake noy d 
Ola’s mother seized her by the arm and began to scold. Ina another ‘mo- 


little girl to hear the tale of the great white birds: Some of the ‘old we 


thought Ola was not telling the truth. pment RS Re 
“A child’s tale,” muttered 6ld Talawassa, the wrinkled one. J Be, 
and have seen many things but never such a bird as this.” “S ‘ake ‘ 


“Go then and see if I lie,” said Ola, proudly. So, two of the 5 won 
took the trail to the tulip tree and in a brief space of time, came back 4 with 
the same story. “Except that it has no wings, the child has spoken truth 
they declared. Beh ae c 
“The bird has folded its wings,’ ’ said Ola., e 
“That must be so,” answered the two women, nodding their: bens: 
Whatever this strange happening might mean, it was no ‘matte 

women, so the wife of the chief blew the conch shell that summone: 
hunters from the forest in time of danger, and in half an hour, thie * village 
was all astir. Two of the bravest warriors were stationed in the tulip, tre ce 
to watch the doings of the queer visitor. The men, women, and childr en 
clustered together on the knoll. Ola’s baby brother was a heavy weight for 
her to carry but she did not complain. Pai Se : 

“The boys are at the fishing,” she chuckled t herself; “they will not . 
these wonderful things. I, a girl, saw them first.” : ae" 

From time to time, the watchers in the tulip tree sent down ain 
the waiting people, calling cautiously, “The bird rests!” And later, 

wings are still folded; * and once again, “A canoe comes from bene the 
bird; it is a big canoe; it paddles fast.” t ‘g 

Then last of all, in frightened whispers, ‘The canoe is full of heise 
carries something bright on a pole. They come close to our beach. + 


| 


canoe lands. They who were in it walk upright on two legs as we do > | 


are beautiful and shining. It may be they are gods !- 
The others bow and kiss his hand. He kneels on the aaa ants — 
a pole with the bright color on it and amnakes a low talk. All now. yar re very 

still.” | 
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a ce bie some of the more daring children endured from the thicket and 
th ee chief Lint them. He pointed them out to his men with much . 


a But Ola had already sane up ae mind. She set her small brother 
wn among the bushes and walked toward the group on the beach with 
head high. A murmur ran through the crowd, and the whole village 
ed into the open to see what would happen. The beautiful chief came 
neet Ola. He patted her head kindly and said strange words. Then, 
der of wonders, from a pouch at his side, he drew a ee chain and 
hrew it about her neck. 
Ola walked proudly back to her Bea nle They were no longer afraid. 
women: touched the chain and uttered grunts of envy. Before long, 
newcomers were surrounded by a friendly group of soft-voiced, brown 
ned folk, ‘Who took with delight gifts of beads and gay cloth and hastened 
to | bring in return, fruit, nuts, and berries. | 

i That night, Ola wore her shining chain to bed that she might finger it in 
: warm darkness. “T saw it all,” she whispered to herself, sleepily; “and 
reat chief himself gave me this. ' My brothers will return in the morning 
they will have seen none of these things. They will come to me for the 
y. Lam glad I did not go to the fishing.” 
Ar nd she pestled into a Tittle brown ball on her bed of soft grass and fell 
: Be! Os knows what: the great Aes bird was, and the name “of the chief who 
¢ Ola her necilace? Biase Mapeuine Poote. 


r o THREE a 
4 WISE MONKEYS 


NCE upon a time, in far off J apan, there lived three | 
little monkeys. These little monkeys were very — 3 
happy in their forest home. They loved to roam ; 

y about in the undergrowth, or swing from the branches. of | 

the stately trees that grew in the great forest. Food was easy 

to get, so the little monkeys had no troubles and had only to make the best ‘ 

of their happy lot. “But, like all young things, these three little monkeys _ 

wanted to see the world, they wanted to roam far beyond their pleasant — 4 

forest home. So one fine day, just as the sun was commencing to wake up | 

the big world, light-hearted and full of excitement, the three little ranks a q 

set out on their adventures. It did not take them long to reach a large — 

town, and although they were a little afraid of the noise and bustle going on, G 

they were determined to see what they thought must be real happiness. Cau- 4 

_ tiously they crept into a garden and, hiding behind a large tree, they waited to E 
see what would happen. The garden belonged to a great house where some > a 
very rich people lived, and that very afternoon they were giving a party. 
Already the guests were arriving, and the dainty cakes and candies‘on the a 
small tables beneath the shade trees made the three little monkeys’ mouths 4 

-water. They began to wish that they were rich people instead of poor little oy 


x Pe 


wild monkeys. 


PS 


AFTER waechite the people for some time, ower they 
| began to. notice that everything was not quite so. ETT Y "a 
and: bright as they at first had thought. The hostess was a 
- beautiful lady and the little monkeys thought. every one 4 
must love her, but they soon found out that this was not — 7 
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i j the case. They were quite horrified to find that many of the smiling guests 
i _ were busy saying all sorts of unkind things about her, while they seemed 
ig _ to be making fun of her sweet young daughter. The little monkeys soon 
Bes learned that the sunny garden with its gayly dressed guests and tempting 


_ feast was in reality a very unpleasant place. The people all seemed to be 
. i busy saying unkind things about each other and seeing evil in each other, 
a and what was worse, they seemed to enjoy hearing things that were not nice 
es or loving about those who appeared to be their dearest friends. Thinking 
ic: perhaps that the kitchen garden might be nicer, the three little monkeys made 


_ their way there; but, alas, they could not get away from the unkindness 


i , 
¢ 
: 


which seemed to have possession of the whole place. The gardener was 


a telling a gaping mouthed footman what he thought of the boss, and the 
: . cook was entertaining the coachman’s wife with a yarn about the young lady. 
:* “SICK at heart, the three little monkeys hurried back to their 
= forest home. That night, as they nestled together on the 
sf . branch of a giant tree, they vowed that, as long as they 
ss a2 = lived, they would speak no evil, see no evil, and hear no evil. 
Bs = <a = They had learned that these three ills made the big outside 
~ world a very miserable place in which to live. And that is how the three 


little monkeys earned the name of the Three Wise Monkeys: 
ae | INNELL JOLLIFFE. 
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COLUMBUS 
AND HIS CREW | 
Ww. 


iis! 


N fourteen hundred ninety-two, 
Columbus and his little crew. 
Set out to sail the ocean blue. 


For India’s harbors they were bound— 
Columbus said the world was round, 
And, sailing west, east could be found. 


Day after day they sailed away, 
When skies were blue or leaden gray, 
- And storms swept them with salty spray. 


The sailors in his vessels three 
Grew sick and weary of the sea 
And plotted for a mutiny. 


Then, “Land ahead '” the lookout cried, 
And soon the others, too, espied 
The islands which he had descried. 


Naught knowing of the wider seas, 
~ Betwixt them and old India’s breeze, 
They called these islands West Indves. ~ 


The cross they planted on that shore, 
Then home they sailed, with treasure store, 
And others set out to explore. 


Though poverty was his, and pain, 
And even prison, and a chain, 
Columbus labored not in vain. 


For, this great western hemisphere 
And all the teeming millions here 
Will hold his memory ever dear. 

: Mary STArcx. 
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KNOW a naughty little elf, 
His: name is Peter Pout 
Who loves to bother little boys 

And turn them wrong side out. 


He makes them frown, and fret, 
and cry, 
And sometimes kick and 
scream; 
That such good boys could be 
so bad 
Seems like a dreadful dream. 


But in comes Sammy Self-control | 
1 With such a big, brave smile, 
That Peter Pout ‘is driven out 
In just the shortest while. 


It’s fun to see how very quick 
That plucky little sprite 
Makes all the clouds as bright 

as gold, 
And turns the dark to light. 
RoweENeE Brown Daviss. 


A. Little Play Pot Little People 


=e , By you know Prete of ‘eaplich hicthey: or if you are a little English 

ee. child, of course you know about great Queen Elizabeth. Perhaps you 
~~ know about Sir Walter Raleigh, too. He was a great soldier and sailor 
of that time, but this play tells about him when he was a young man, the 


xd ‘Elizabeth. — Ne aXe \¢ 


The Queen should wear a long skirt 
and a flaring collar, and have lots of \ (W) 
chains and jewels around her neck. ( \ (| a 
Sir Walter must have a cape or cloak ((\ A ( 
over one shoulder. But Gascoigne’s )Y 0) y 
mes V7 


clothes are not very important. 


THE CHARACTERS OF THE Qeee Al 
PLAY Ht 
Sirk WaLTeR RALEIGH p) ») 
GASCOIGNE 
QUEEN ELIzABETH 
The scene is supposed to be out of — 
doors,on a path in one of the palace gar- 
‘dens. Lay a big round piece of brown 
» paper on the floor, to be a puddle. 
[GascoIGNnE is slowly walking wp 
and down, stopping at puddle 
_ and turning. Ra nicH enters. 
_ Gascorcnt ame at RAvEreH]: GASCOIGNE: 
oe What! Raleigh! Is it you? I heard there was Sante: 


J thought you were in Ireland. RALEIGH: 
eT hey take each other's hands and ‘There was. 
Bes smile happily.] GASCOIGNE: 
“i me ‘Razeicn: S te Well, well! And now what are you 
Ps How, glad I am to see you! Yes, going to do? 
a I was in Ireland, but I’ve Rateten: 


| “come Peake ere Oh, I do not know. 
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sou first time that he ever met Queen alae EP 


ron nt Ste 
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eee te © a 4 
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GASCOIGNE; GASCOIGNE: | = 
Have you money, and a place to The Queen! The Queen! Stand | 
live? at the side of the path, and bow. 4 
RALEIGH: : Lower, lower! [He pulls Rat-— 
No, not much money, and, as for a EIGH to one side of puddle and 
place to live, I am hoping to find ’ both stand bowing, with caps off. 
that somewhere before long. GascoiGNE bows lower than 
You see I’ve come here to ~* ~ Raueicu. Evizasera enters, — . 
seek my fortune. hesitates at puddle. Rateicn — 
GASCOIGNE: takes his cloak from his shoulder — 
Fortunes are hard to find in Lon- and spreads it over the pud- 
don. I hope you'll find yours dle.] 5 
soon. © RALEIGH: “ss 
RaueicH [Looking off stage]: Your Majesty may ei walle 


Who is this coming? over now. 


P a ay 


Seog 


| he 


weess® I MAGE 
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The e QUEEN nahi over cloak. Then Raveran: r 
turns and looks at Raleigh as he Your Majesty, F you would let me, 
ifs eer carefully.| + J should. rather wear. this 
ve cloak that you have touched. 
§ _ What i is ae name, young man?  EvizaBeru: : 
-RALeicH [Bowing]: - What, that muddy cloak! Of 


a ~~ Raleigh, your Majesty. | course, if you prefer it, young 
| Enzasern [Slowly] : man. But’ I will remember. 
_ Raleigh— Oh, Sir Walter Raleigh. = ~~ And you shall have some re- 
y TI have heard of you before. ward. [She smiles again and 
[She smiles.] Youhave spoiled _ goes out.| 
a good cape for me. I will GascoignE[ Taking RALEIGH’s hand]: 
give orders to have anew suit And that reward will be ene for- 


made for you. _ tune. 


-  (CURTAIN|] Oe 


ScENERY: 

You can make a good garden by . 
using one or two screens as a back- 
ground, with some ferns, or rubber 
plants, or any flowers in front of 

‘them. Have the screens fairly near 
the front of the stage for the walk 
must be narrow. The only “prop- 
erty”? you will need will be the pud- 
dle. But, in the costumes, do not — 

- forget Raleigh’s cloak—that is most 

important, as you see. 


THEODORA Exrot McCormick. 
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IPPY NIP sat at the edge of his hole 


5S 
and barked and scolded at no one in _ "y IPP Y¥ NIP 
particular. He was very, very, an- w AND MR” v > ™ 


ery. His noise awoke Mr. Wise Owl sleep- 
ing on a fence post nearby who turned his funny face about 
and asked, 

“What is the matter this morning, Yippy Nip? You 
are making such a lot of noise.” 

“Matter enough,” said Yippy. “So long as I can re- 
member, we prairie-dogs have owned this prairie, and, as you see, we have a 
fine dog-town built up. We all have, very nice large homes under the ground a . 
where we can keep warm and comfortable. We have chewed down all the © 
tall weeds and grasses so we can see all about and know if enemies came near, 
and we have lived here as peacefully as could be until this summer. Now it — 
is all changed for a wicked man is fighting against us. He cannot harm us_ 
by day, for we all sit at our door-steps and keep our eyes open, and when he © 
appears, we drop into our holes so quickly that he cannot shoot us. But at 2 
night when we are all asleep in our beds, he comes and sets a cruel trap by 
our doors, and nearly every morning some of my friends are caught. — We 
don’t know what to do.” Pai a 

“Hoot! hoot!” exclaimed Mr. Wise Owl, ‘now it is different with oak: : < 
I am afraid of that man, too, but he can’t get me at night. I am afraid to F: 
sit down and sleep anywhere in the sunlight, as I like to do, for fear he ae : 
come upon me when I am not expecting him.” ray fa | 4 

Yippy Nip was kind eveh when he was angry, and he said, “We are 
always watching in the day time; so you can ust as well come into our town a 
to sleep. We will warn you if the enemy comes,” a 


a 
oa. 
I 

an 


“TWILL WATCH FOR HIM 


“Thank you I will,’ Mr. Ow! replied, “and then J will help you at night. 
While I am hunting beetles and mice for my dinner, I will watch for him and 
see what he does, for J can see in the dark, you know. Then early in the 
‘norning I will come and warn those for whom he has set his traps.” 

“That is a splendid idea,” Yippy Nip agreed, and he scampered across 
the country as fast as he could to tell his neighbors about it. 

Mr. Wise Owl did not see why he should be the only owl to live in the 
dog-town; so, telling some of his friends what he and Yippy Nip had planned, 
he asked them to come, too. 

After that the man wondered why he could never catch any more 
prairie-dogs, but the owls and the dogs had made a vow always to protect 
each other as long as they lived, that is, where there was a man to seek their 
lives. So you will always find them living in the same places, and you 


would find it very hard to catch them. 
OrA CRANDALL CLEMENT. 
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A NEW DAY 


BERET EL 


NEW day is begun; 

Before our watching eyes, 
Bright in the golden sun 
A day of goodness lies. 


| The joys of yesterday 
@ ; : Live doubly sweet again, 


. But wrong is far away 
And gone are fear and pain. 


Our happy now is bright, 
Plain is the sunlit way. 

Past is the shadowed night; 
Good is our new To-day. 


Now let our hearts go out 
—  Rejoicing, let us say, 
‘‘We heed not fear nor doubt, 
For this is God’s New Day.”’ 
SILEM. 
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Sali - JIMMY loved pictures. He wanted to draw pictures. — 
But what was the use when they never looked like the things 4 
N he wanted them to be? Horses looked like rail-fences; — 
ih : pene looked like humpy hay stacks Jimmy was dis- — 
. couraged. Be ee 

: ns One day Jimmy’s Mother said he might have a party. — 
It would be a picture party and everybody should draw. Jimmy laughed — 
at the idea, but Mother said they would be beautiful pictures; so Jimmy ~ 
waited. When all the Children had come, Mother placed them at small — 
‘tables with a sharp pencil for each one. The table was strewn with little — 
printed pictures that looked as if they had been made with pencil or pen. 
First Mother gave each Child a square of tracing cloth that came from an 
Architect’s office. It was clear like glass. Pictures placed under it showed — 
through very plainly. It is easy to draw when the lines are already under — 
your pencil and you have cnly to trace them. So they traced pictures on — 
tracing cloth. | ae 
Then Mother took little squares of blue print paper that she had bought — 
with the tracing cloth. Blue print paper does not like light, so window © 
curtains must be pulled down when it is taken out of its box. Tracing — 
cloth picture was laid over blue print paper, blue side up, and securely — 
pinned to card board. It is even better in a printing frame if you have one. | 
Then Mother held it’ in bright sunlight while she counted ten, ‘slowly. ~ 
After that, blue print paper. was put into water bath. For five minutes — 
it stayed in water and the picture came out clear—white lines on a blue — 
ground. Then it was taken out to dry. Mother printed all the children’s — 
pictures in the same way. Every little child had many pictures to carry — 
home which he had made his very own self. j | 
So Jimmy found that 

even little boys who 
cannot draw can make 
beautiful picturesifthey 
follow Mother’s direc- 
tions and are very care- 
ful. They can make 
pretty pictures without 
drawing at all if they 
will put ferns and fine 
leaves over blue print 
paper with glass forthe } 
sun to shine through. 
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Harry N. Hotmes. _ 
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a and the TINKER- / 


“y LD pots to mend! Old pots to 
() mend!” called the Tinker, 
as he tramped down the village 
streets and through the country lanes. 
oar ee” His bag of tools hung heavy on _ 
A his back, but his heart was so light in his breast that gay October morning, 
a that it was small wonder he marched along so merrily. Here and there a 
smiling dame or a rosy child would call to him to come and mend the iron 
_ soup-kettle, or the silver tea-pot, or the rockers on the baby’s cradle. And, 
whatever the task, the Tinker performed it willingly and skillfully and 
seemed always to find the reward enough whether he was paid in silver coin 
or only grateful thanks. Then, shouldering his tools, off he would go again, 
_ the brisk autumn wind blowing behind him, the great white clouds tumbling 
: over one another in the blue sky above his head, and the frolicking brown 
| leaves fluttering down the road, and racing with him as he passed along. > 
| Suddenly, as he turned the corner of a lane, he came upon one who did 
not seem to find the world so fair as did he. A young girl was sitting upon a 
eg _ stone by the roadside with her face buried in her hands. Her velvet cloak 
was torn and tattered, her silken scarf bedraggled, and her golden hair and 
cy, erin tiddved shoes were powdered thick with dust as if she had come far 
that day, although the morning was yet young. - 
E “What ails you, maiden?” asked the Tinker, Lennie “This is no 
sort of day upon which ey Gy Why, the very birds in the bushes are mock; 
_ ing you with their songs.” 
G e, fe “gs will tell you what ails me,’ ’ said the girl, lifting her fiend a fair 
“one tt was for all its tear-stains. “I am the Princess Beatrice and ruler of 
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this land, or at least I was its ruler yesterday. But Thad long been th 
that T did not govern well, and last night suddenly grew so weary of - M 
that I threw down my crown, slipped out of the se pe banged the do 
hind me, and vowed that I should never enter it again.” ee 
**But still I do not see why yéu were crying,’ ’ said the Tinker. iat 
ye have found,” she answered, “that if you are a princess Ri are. 


world for me.” | _ 
“Tut, tut,’’ said the Tinker, “that i isa Piatiet that we can eres k 
with me on my travels to-day, and we shall see if there is no placei in they wor orld 
for you.” wr LA 
So the Princess arose and walked beside the Tinker, and although 
heart was heavy, still, the day was fair, the birds’ songs were gay,. and tl 
wide autumn sky was so blue that she could not help feeling a little happie aN 
They had reached the top of a high hill, when the Tinker bade her stop and | 
look down. Below she could see wide, green fields, small red-roofed cottages, 
nestling among close-growing trees, clear winding streams, and woods glowing x 
scarlet and golden in the bright October sun. eae $e ( . 


“T did not know my country was so fair,” said the| > 
Princess. 
“Palace windows are high and narrow,” said the 


Tinker, ‘‘and those within often see little of the beauty th 
is outside.” i a PR 
Toward noon they stopped at a 
little thatched cottage where the Tinker 
mended a pot and the Princess Bes 
with the fat baby — 
that kicked, and } 
crowed on_ the & 
sunny door-step. 
“You must 


Below her she could —|j||-...... aN 

see wide green fields. " | si N Ay ; aN 
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our dinner,” said the housewife, when the Tinker would not take the 

nny that she offered him. “ How lucky it is that we have a better 
n usual to set before you.?> eon tigate 
- *t when they came to eat, all they had was porridge and black bread 
und hard yellow cheese. As they walked away the Princess said, 
‘ “J did not know my people were so poor.” 
ei “One does not hear much of such things in palaces,’’ responded the 
ker, “rulers must have other things to think of.” _ | 
‘It was nearly dusk when they came to a little house beside a rushing 
eam and a mill. ae an 
~ “Come in, good Tinker,” cried a man at the door, “our mill-wheel will 
ne t turn, and we sorely need your help.” 
3 As they went in they saw a man lying on a bench by the fire and the 
ller’s wife bending over him. | | 
4 “That fellow was an enemy of mine,” said the miller, “and he tried to 
rm my mill-wheel, which indeed he did, but in so doing fell and broke his 
.. Now we are nursing him back to health again, and we think that he 
.. —— will do us no further evil.” __ 

~ When the wheel was niended and the travellers had 

supped, they went on again under a shadowy sky from which 
| the clouds had blown away and the stars were peeping out. 
- .“T did not know,” said the Princess as they moved 
along the silent, empty road, “that my 


“You know then more than you 
did when I found 
AS you,’ said the 
Tinker, “‘and have 
PH you discovered, in 
64 the busy and use- 


ful world that we rive seen n to-day, s some way ‘that you can a 
and your people happy?” Say ee 
“Yes,” said the Princess, ‘ ‘my people nee a eae ous know 
ways, and their joys and sorrows. I will go back to my palace, but the d 
shall not be closed and the curtains no dunep drawn. oT will see, he 
forth, what is going on in this land of mine.” Kee 
“Over beyond the next hill,” said the Tinker, “ is your own city ¢ an 
palace where you dwell, for I have 8 you in a great circle on aS j 
ney and you are almost home again.” / aa 
They entered the city, slipped through the dark streets ait came to: the 
palace gate, which they found shut and locked and the watchman aslee 
But the Tinker’s tools and his skillful fingers readily undid the bars | 
pushed back the bolts, and silently the travellers entered the dark court 
“Parewell, Princess,” said the Tinker, “I will not soon forget this pleas 
_ day that we have had together.” eS 4 
‘Nor will I forget it and all that you have taught me,” ’ said she. fe) 
thought once it .was a great thing to be a princess, but now I believe that a 
Tinker’s is the better trade.” ast 
““No, no,” he cried, “whether one be prince or tinker, king or cobbl 
he but put his whole heart into his labor, then is his own task the e best : a 
world.” i ae 
“That I will always remember,” said the Princess, ‘ “and I shall be a 
better ruler for my people from this time forth. i | ae ‘i 


e bie a 
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So there in the dark they said good-by and both went ne to the work 


Ds . 


of trying, each in his own way, to make the world a little better. _ a io 
And did the Tinker, then, never marry the Princess and live > ha p 
ever after? N o, not in this tale, for if the truth be told, there are no 
many princesses that marry tinkers, ane this i is the next thing bul ; 
being a true story. | | | ‘OES | 
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~, O you suppose you could crawl through a piece of paper 6 by 8 
‘inches in size? I assure that I can put you pees one if iyou 
wy _ will follow my directions. 

oM Cut your paper 8 by 6 inches and fold it once, lengthwise. Then from 
vt he folded side, cut in toward the outside edge, a slit to within a half-inch 
: f the edge. Start that first cut one half-inch from the end of the paper, 
< fir make a slit at every inch (from folded side toward outside edge), 
4, which will leave the last slit a half-inch from the end. 
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‘Then turn your paper around and, still pee the two sides folded to- 
Bi. cut slits in between the cuts already made to within a half-inch of the 
folded side. Now snip off all the folded edges except the two half-inch ones 


at the ends! 
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ee ‘ ~ When you open out what you have left (provided you have not cut the 
Minds ‘of the fold), it will fall apart into a chain, and, if you are careful, you 
e can ‘ae it over egue head and down over your body—thus really crawl- 
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one saw ; the sky and waters meet. “al d 
houses had neat gardens in which the owner 
fy) took great pride. One in particular was very 
Daisies and tulips stood i in neat 1 0 


lived in the little as Mr. and Mrs. Larkspur and ‘thelr three sons, Alte a, - 
George, and Carol. Alfred and George were very clean boys; they put 
on a new collar every day, blacked their boots till you could see your 
face in them, made their hair sleek with brushing, and when they dug in 1 
the garden they put the stones and weeds neatly into baskets, and burned — 
the withered: leaves in a bonfire on the path. There was never a clutt Be 
when they were around. 
But Carol was different; he loved to roam about the sandhills, aad he 
would go out in a boat and fish all by himself. Alfred and George did nol e: 
care to go because they said the fish made their hands smell, and the t 
splashed their clothes. But they were all very fond of each other and, E 
though the family expected great things from George and Alfred, they. did f 
not think Carol, owing to his untidiness, would ever get on in the wo 
still, Father Larkspur was fond of eae a bird, even the Ww 
ling, has its place in the nest.” ; 2 
But Carol loved his family with all his heart, and ‘ation Chritcis! 


nearing, he made up his mind to have a surprise. He would eet Bs voile 


vi x oe age Pike oe : : : 
ne and catch some > fish for 8 surprise Christmas breakfast. He 


a ag The night air was cold; the sea made a strange noise, as if some 
3 one were washing the streets. But soon after Carol pushed off his boat, 
I the sky became full of soft colors; then the sun peeped over the waters, 
and the wind ruffled the little waves and made them curly and white like 
the tops of cauliflowers. Bi ust as he pulled in his fishing net with a splendid 
% ae tch, he saw three glorious ships coming over the sea toward him. Slowly 
and lightly they sailed across the water, rising and falling on the waves. 
Their sails and cordage shone like gold. Nearer they came till Carol could 
i at a ead the names embroidered on their silken flags. The first ship was called 
Isabelle, the second Ellayne, the third, Giroflay. 

i Now the great vessels were close on him, they seemed to move on wings 
EY; ith no sailors to be seen. Carol rowed up to the side of the Ellayne. 
He seized and climbed a rope which dangled to the water. * 

“What a surprise awaited him! There, on the deck, was a most beau- 
‘tiful princess. Her hair was golden-bright and she was as delicate as a 
itor: When she saw Carol, she did not seem at all surprised, but 
p said, “Where are we, please? We are three princesses, sailing to find a 
Ee 1ome, and we wish to come ashore for Christmas Day. Christmas i is noth- 


in ae pple one ene, it in company. Are there sociable Sok in Shelltown?” 


z Pisin nae with a peppermint drop at the end of it. ‘Her eyes were dark 
i oa bright and shone like a robin’s. The moment she saw him, she called 
_ down 1 to Carol in the most friendly way, and what is more, said he could 
- eat they peppermint, if he liked, as she was tired waiting for a fish to eat it. « 

+ it “And fishes are not much fun for they can neither talk nor laugh,” 


| a added the merry Isabelle: med hope the people i in that nice little town I 


see on the cliff, are as bright as their | 
windowpanes. Do they ever crack 
jokes, or have fun? A sad Christmas 
is no Christmas at all.” 

Of course Carol was able to tell her 
_that the people of Shelltown laughed so 
long and loudly every holiday, that 
their neighbors, miles away, smiled to 
hear them; as for cracking jokes, they 


mas re rere 


began at breakfast time, and joked just 
the same in fair and cloudy weather. 
This pleased the Princess Isabelle 
greatly and she told Carol to row to 
the third ship and tell her sister, the — eo 
Princess Giroflay, that they were going to sail straight to Shelltown. 
Off rowed Carol, but before he reached the third ship what should he 
see in the waves but a golden head. There, in a charming swimming 
suit was the Princess Giroflay herself, taking her morning bath. The water 
was cold but her face was as rosy as a cherry and she swam up to the 
boat and rested her arms on the side, to hear what Carol had to say. a 
‘But are there any homes in Shelltown where strangers would be 
come?” said the little princess, when he had finished. “Christmas is 
mere Christmas unless one spends it in 
home.” ere 
Then Carol had the wonderful 
the very biggest sort of surprise 
could possibly give to his people! oT 
and there he invited the three p’ 
cesses to spend the day with his v 


own Larkspur family. “I shall 
home and tell them,” said Carol v 
excitedly, “but I know they will - 
to have you. Yes, my family 
‘most genteel family and princes: t 
always sure of a welcome.” 

But “Oh, no, no” cried the. li le 
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‘ al a he on ithe ine together. Carol Beauaddeed his net of fish, ee 
he af ran vOP the chit; and when Carol open his ga there were the 


yur aim were just sitting down to ironies 4 
a ~ You can imagine how gay they were with every one running to the 
‘ window t to admire the great ships down on the shore. Of course the prin- 
“cesses had to show their crowns, and Mrs. Larkspur had to lay three more : 
ee. places, and altogether there was such a scurrying and flurrying that no one 
as noticed Carol had slipped away. 
i . Me He was scarcely missed in the embarrassment that followed when Mr. | 
: K arkspur took the cover off the ham-and-egg dish. There was not enough 
. ) go *round! Of course Alfred and George were far too polite to grumble, 
ill, ‘it was not pleasant for the princesses to know they were eating up 
Bs the family’ s breakfast—and Christmas breakfast, too. But, before any one 
s a time to be uncomfortable, the door opened with a bang, and there was 
Carol with his surprise—an enormous platter full of delicious fried fish. 
i was a breakfast, indeed, fit for royal guests! 
After breakfast, the Larkspurs showed the princesses the town, and 
- i. : - introduced them to so many nice people that Ellayne clapped her hands 
Ber ~ for j joy. Everybody cracked a joke, too, for the coming of three real prin- 
; cesses made the people excited and lively. So Princess Isabelle laughed 
| et 18 1 much as she wanted. Then, after much neighborly fun, they trooped 
R a: home, for dinner, and Giroflay’ 's turn came to be pleased for they had the 
ss very nicest kind of family dinner you can imagine, with jelly and sauce 
RS and cakes that Mrs. Larkspur herself had made, salad from the boys’ 
"little garden, and sweetmeats Mr. eae: had concocted, for he was | 
. As quite a cook. . 
os aA After dinner they all sat Ee the fire to have their a - What 
c do you think they were? First of all, Mrs. Larkspur gave each of them a 
a pe big kiss and a motherly hug, princesses included. That was indeed 
ae lovely gift for it made them feel as a: they really were at home with their 


trails Next, Me away took ench Thenitee of the circle i 
gave them a piece of splendid advice. To Alfred, he said: Mi ps 
makes a clean child;”’ to George: “A boy is known by the shine o on ti ots 
to Carol: eel bie in time saves a 1 famine.” Then ae to the p i st 
you are at home;”’ id Isabelle: ¥ Vie: without a snide would ie as ee hi 
mas tree without candles;” and to Giroflay: “When you love the folk you 1 n 
everybody thinks you tes which was the nicest present, of all, and alm 
a valentine. Mee 
Then it was the oes turn, eae after they: had given hanks the 
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wae I SAW THREE SHIPS | | 


I saw ies ships come sailing by, 
Sailing by, sailing by, 

I saw three ships come sailing by, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


And what do you think was in them then, 
Was in them then, was in them then, 
And what do you think was in them then, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 


Three pretty girls were in them then, © 
Were in them then, were in them then, 

Three pretty girls were in them then, 
On Christmas Day i in the pe pa 


- And one could whistle, Sind one could ive ; 
And one could play on the violin, — 
Such joy there was at my wedding, © 
On Christmas Day in the morning. — 
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Was not that a pec surprise for the. princesses? To have a real 
ong made for them specially and eas in three parts, like a concert per- 


‘¢ 


1 falling water: then Ellayne sang a pretty air about the seagulls and 
he sea. When Giroflay’ s turn came, she ran out of the room and came 
D am with a poeietoue parcel. Pong | it, she took out a beautiful violin, 


A ereing: ‘Mrs. Hee and Mr. Larkéour, Alfred and George, and Ellayne 
: nd Tsabelle and Carol, with Giroflay dancing as she played so as not to 
ent of it. Was that not a merry Christmas, indeed? 

AEG SAAN: : CONSTANCE ARMFIELD. 
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HE Day is done, 
may kind Night spread 
_ Her gentle wings 
oer Heart and Head. © 
Rest for my body, 


peace of Mind, 
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In Sleep’s calm haven 
I will find. 
Bright Dreams will come 
to welcome me 
' Into the Land 
of Memory. 
Then shall To-morrow’s 
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Love bring light 
After the dark of this 
NIGH 
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You will want to know that all the 
stories and other good things in this 
Big Book have been gathered from 
past issues of 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK 


(The CHILD’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE) 


Subscription $4.00 a year. (Foreign and Cana- 
dian subscriptions $4.50.). If you want a sample 
of “John Martin’s Book” and circulars telling 
of it write to 


JOHN MARTIN 
No. 128 West 58th Street 


New YORK 
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JOHN MARTIN'S 
BIG BOOK FOR 
LITTLE FOLK NO. 3 


BY 
JOHN MARTIN 


We have with us again JOHN MAR- 
TIN’S BIG, BOOK. | 

Its publication last year was omitted 
on account of the war, and this year it 
. will be bigger,.better and brimfuller of 
goodies than ever. 


Its merry, instructive, constructive, 


entertaining, companionable tales. of 
fairies, history, poetry, rhyme, plays, 
puzzles, Bible tales, songs, etc., etc., 
crowd the page. It is filled with hap- 
piness and wholesomeness for children. 
It is the biggest thing of Christmas 
Day. 

{ts motif: “THE BOOK WITH A 
HEART ”—is but an expression of 
the many happy thoughts and joyous 
feelings that have gone into the making 
of this book. As one mother expressed 
it; — “The Very Heart of Childhood | 
lives in John Martin’s Annual.” 


Profusely illustrated in color 
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